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PREFACE 



Vasabi's Lives are the most important contribution ever 
m^de to the history of Italian art, and no annotated Eng- 
lish edition of them has appeared since the year 1850. This 
in itself is excuse enough for the present work. In 1885 a 
single Yolume of notes, by Dr. Bichter, was added to the 
fiye-Tolume edition of Mrs. Foster's translation. But as 
these notes covered the entire series of ^' Lives/' necessarily 
but a modicum of the results of modem methods of study 
and research could be covered by them. The editors of 
the present edition have preferred to choose among biog- 
raphies rather than to limit the number of the notes, be- 
lieving that a relatively complete annotation of the most im- 
portant '' Lives'' was desirable. 

Many of Vasari's *' Lives " are valuable, but their differ- 
ence in value is great, arising at once from the inherent in- 
terest of the biographies and the relative importance of the 
artists. Selection is a delicate matter and is always open 
to criticism from any special point of view. The student 
of archsBology or manners may find much to interest him in 
the biographies of men whose artistic productions were com- 
paratively valueless. The editors have taken these consid- 
erations into account, and in most cases have based their 
selection upon the relative importance of the artists in the 
evolution of Italian architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Fortunately the ''Lives" which possess the finest literary 
quality, which manifest most clearly the sympathetic in- 
sight, impartiality, and critical faculty of Vasari, are also 
those devoted to the most celebrated artists. Many among 
these biographies, those, for instance, of Donatello, Brun- 
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elleschi, Angelico, Leonardo, Baphael, and Michelangelo, 
would have sufficed in any one case to make their author 
famous. This fact has simplified the task of the editors and 
enabled them, in four Yolumes, to present not only all the 
best of Vasari's biographies, but the material most yaluable 
to the modem art-student as well. 

As to the rendering of Vasari's original Italian text into 
English, the editors haye decided to use the translation of 
Mrs. Jonathan Foster : first, because her text, while direct 
and simple, has a quaint flavor of archaism peculiarly 
adapted to a rendering of sixteenth-century diction which 
it would be difficult for the writer of to-day, influenced by 
modem art literature, accustomed to the use of art terms and 
technical expressions, to imitate without affectation; sec- 
ondly, because it was through this translation that Vaaari 
was first made known to the English-reading public. It is 
Mrs. Foster's work that is quoted, cited, and referred to by 
English writers. In few instances have author and trans- 
lator become more closely identified. 

A careful reading of Mrs. Foster's rendering shows that it 
is in part, at least, cabinet-work. Sometimes misinterpre- 
tations of the author arise from the fact that she had not 
seen and examined the picture or relief described ; occasion- 
ally there is a misreading of some technical term; some- 
times, too, she mistranslates, and some score of textual 
correctiong have been added as foot-notes in the present 
volumes ; but on the whole her work was admirable, and 
the editors regret that through lack of space they cannot say 
more of this English lady who, half a century ago, had the 
courage and enthusiasm to attempt such a task, and having 
attempted, accomplished it with so much thoroughness, sin- 
cerity, and felicity. 

It is in view of the great changes that have taken place in 
the methods of art study and investigation during the last 
forty years that the present work has been undertaken. 
Since 1850 the literature of art has been revolutionized; 
criticism has become sceptical and scientific, works of art 
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are no longer admired with the eye of faith, but are scrnti- 
nized with the magnifying-glass of inquiry; systematized 
investigation has revealed many data unknown to the older 
writers. Minute observation, close reasoning, and documen- 
tary evidence have replaced the poetic descriptions, the 
dithyrambic raptures, and the fierce invectives of the early 
school of art critics ; intensity of emotion is no longer ac- 
cepted as a substitute for exact knowledge, or fervid elo- 
quence as an equivalent for study. The best art criticism 
has ceased to be merely the l\terary expression of a transient 
effect produced on the spectator by a painting or a statue, 
and tiie artists themselves have written much that is en- 
lightening regarding their own processes. Taine's Phil(h 
9oph%e de FAri, his Voyage en Itdlie, his comparative and 
historical method have become the common property of all 
students. Libraries, archives, family papers, state docu- 
ments, private collections have yielded rich harvests to the 
investigators. Finally, the analytical and comparative sys- 
tem of Morelli, the close comparison of one picture with 
another which photography has made easy, the minute ex- 
amination of canvas or marble, inch by inch and bit by bit, 
the strict scrutiny of details which once passed relatively 
unperceived, the inspection of media and materials, the 
work of art considered as an object of scientific investiga- 
tion, in a word, the processes of what has been called the 
''detective school '' of art criticism have greatly increased 
the labors of the actual student. Art literature has passed 
through its ages of faith, of personal inspiration, and has 
now entered into its age of inquiry. 

This scientific research has profoundly modified the value 
of the notes to Mrs. Foster's Vasari since their publication 
in 1850. Not only have scores of '' losf works of art been 
found or accounted for, but the attributions of others have 
been changed, and documentary evidence has taken from 
some artists and given to others. Orgagna has lost the 
Loggia de' Lanzi, and Oaddi the Ponte Vecchio, while of 
late Signer Domenico Gnoli has even deprived Bramante of 
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the famoufl Gancelleria Palace^ and the same author has 
nearly doubled our knowledge of Mino of Fiesole. The 
frescoes of Gastiglione d' Olona have been discovered, and 
have been a fruitful source of controversy between various 
students of Masolino and Masaccio; Pinturicchio and the 
young Baphael have in like manner shared disputed works ; 
important reconstructions have been made of monuments 
which had lain for centuries dispersed piecemeal about 
churches or in forgotten crypts, for instance the altar of Do- 
natello at Padua or the Cantoris of the Florentine Duomo ; 
builders have stumbled upon walled-up bas-reliefs, careless 
hands scraping the plaster have found precious frescoes under- 
neath—witness the Villa Lemmi paintings now in the Louvre 
— and careful hands have uncovered other wall-pictures, 
whose presence beneath the white-wash had been traced or 
suspected ; expert knowledge and mechanical skill of every 
kind have grown, pigments have been analyzed, the camera 
has detected unnoticed signatures, panel pictures which were 
rotting away have had a new existence accorded them upon 
canvas, and huge mural paintings have been sawn from the 
walls and transferred as if they were no larger than the altar- 
piece of an oratory. 

Not only the works but the artists have been the subject 
of documentary investigation, and more than one story 
born of gossip and perpetuated by Vasari has been contra- 
dicted or modified by the evidence of the archives. Filippo 
Lippi is no longer the gay rake, the wanton betrayer of the 
nun Lucrezia, refusing the papal permission to marry her, 
but, on the contrary, appears as a man who gave up his 
ecclesiastical benefices and lived poor that he might profit 
by the dispensation of the Vatican and make Lucrezia 
his wife. Grave doubts are cast upon the accusation of 
embezzlement made against Andrea del Sarto ; Perugino, 
the atheistical miser of Vasari, figures in the documents 
as a generous giver, bestowing time and work upon re- 
ligious confraternities for little or no pay, while Andrea 
dal Gastagno, who for four centuries has been held up as 
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ihe assassin of Domenico Veneziono^ and as one who showed 
in every picture the evidence of that natural ferocity which 
prompted to murder, is now proved to have died several 
years before his supposed victim. These are but a few ex- 
amples of the many modifications which documentary and 
other research have brought to the pages of art history 
through the thought and study of a group of archffiologists, 
students^ and critics. These men, whose scholarship is only 
equalled by their disinterested devotion to a cause that could 
yield no return in any way commensurate with the effort 
expended, have come from Germany and France, England 
and America, and even from Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, 
— ^most frequently, however, from Italy itself. They have 
searched those endless and wonderful sealed documents in 
the Archivio of Siena, the papers that pack the archives of 
the Florentine Uffizi, the letters, and parchments in the 
public, and in many of {he private records of half the 
little towns of Italy. In the numbing cold of the Tuscan 
mountain cities, or in the damp winters of Lombardy, they 
have sat in the vast frigid stone halls, wearing out eyesight 
and patience in the deciphering of crabbed writing, separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, and expending almost endless 
effort in the rectification of a single date or the collection 
of evidence collateral to this or that theory. 

Nor has Italy been the only field ; in the National (Gallery 
of London, the Louvre, the collections of Berlin, Munich, 
Dresden, and Vienna; even in the far north men have 
studied, turning from picture or relief to the great national 
libraries, and have published the results of their investiga- 
tions in finely illustrated monographs or annnaries. Other 
men have travelled east, west, north, and south, in these 
latter days, calling photography to their aid and estab- 
lishing comparisons of the greatest value to the student. 
England was one of the first among the nations to admire 
and study the work of the old Italian masters, and Sir 
Joshua's cultus for Michelangelo and Titian antedates 
the enthusiasm of Goethe's Beise, Lessing's Laocoon, and 
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Winckelmann's study of classic art. These great Germans 
in their tarn haye been followed by a whole battalion of 
learned doctors, who have brought to their task the true 
Teutonic spirit of thoroughness and devotion to research. 
The French, with their sympathy for plastic art, and aboTe 
all by their genius of presentation of subject, have given 
us, perhaps, the most intelligible, the most consultable, and 
the most enlightening of art books. For a long time Italians 
were reproached with haying devoted but relatively little 
study to their masters, of having rather been satisfied with 
possession and unmindful of appreciation, but within twenty 
years such an impulse to art study has been given and sus- 
tained by natives of the Peninsula that to-day Italians stand 
in the very front rank of art investigators. 

In the publishing of periodicals devoted to art the na- 
tions go hand in hand as well as in the possession of im- 
portant and frequently revised 'catalogues of their great 
museums. The admirable Gazette dee Beauz-Arte, which 
presents every form of art, from the Pyramids to the latest 
phase exhibited at the Champ de Mars ; the sumptuously 
illustrated Jahrbuch of the Prussian galleries, the equally 
sumptuous Austrian Annuary, the Zeitechrift fur hildende 
KUnet, Die Oraphiechen £ilnete, the Repertarium fur 
JTunsttoiseenechaft; UArt and £0 Chronique dee Arts, 
Le Caurrier de VArt, are equally well known. England 
has the '' Magazine of Art,'' and the " Art Journal ; " while 
America, in the ''American Journal of Archasology,'' pos- 
sesses one of the best periodicals devoted to the history of 
art, especially of Ancient Art. Italy, besides its many 
local archsBological publications, its Archivio Sterico Italic 
ano, its Archivio Veneto, Archivio Lombardo, its Biviete 
of this city or that learned society, began in 1888 to 
publish, under the direction of Signor Domenico Gnoli, an 
Ulustrated review, L^Archivio Storico deiVArte Italiana. 
The numerous reproductions cannot vie with the more cost- 
ly process pictures of the German and French reviews ; 
but no other periodical is so exclusively consecrated to the 
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study of Italian art — the art of the Benaiasance — and 
one may well echo its elder sister, the Oazette des Beaux- 
Arts, in hailing ^^la glorieuse existence" of the Italian 
review. 

•In taking up the English contributions to the study 
of Italian art the great name of John Buskin suggests 
itself at once among those of contemporaries ; he first 
brought Giotto and his school to the attention of EngUsh- 
speaking readers, and led the latter among the fourteenth- 
century monuments of Florence and Venice ; he taught 
them also to look at sea and mountains and sl^ with 
seeing eyes; for this last we cannot thaok him too 
much. Most admirable as a poet, most reprehensible as 
a special pleader, many of his sophistries baye entangled 
would-be learners in a maze from which tbsy have never 
been extricated. As a dogmatist he has set up many stum- 
bling-blocks and given a vicious directicm to art literature by 
the substitution of the poetic method for the critical method, 
of rhapsody, anathema, diatribe, for investigation, compari- 
son, and analysis* His magnificent style, gorgeous with 
Oriental images, blinded his readers to his confusion of 
thought, his strong prejudices, and the extreme narrow- 
ness of his plastic rmotL In spite of his capacity for noblo 
appreciation in certain directions, no great writer was ever 
less endowed with the critical faculty ; but it may be truly 
said of him that, though he has often fiercely condemned the 
worUiy he has never admired the unworthy. At about the 
same time that Mr. Buskin wrote his earlier books, Mrs. 
Jameson, without possessing a great deal of either plastic 
sense or technical knowledge, was sincere and sympathetic in 
the expression of her enthusiasm, and Lord Lindsay in his 
volurnes did much to promote the study of the Oiotteschi. 

In 1864 Messrs. Crowe and Oavalcaselle commenced to 
publish their work upon Italian painting; as an exposi- 
tion of the results of examining an enormous number of 
pictures in many countries, for descriptions of the said 
works, of their technique^ their condition of preservation,. 
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the drawings made as preparations for the works^ these 
anthers perhaps deserve the foremost place in the litera- 
ture of art criticism ; their inyalnable books are^ however, 
marred by great obscurity of diction^ and a somewhat con- 
fused arrangement, and the revised edition in Italian, now 
in course of publication, is clearer and easier of comprehen- 
sion. The '^ Baphael '^ of the same authors is an admirable 
book, and their '' Titian'^ is (together with Le Tiiisn ot M. 
Laf enestre) the most important contribution to the subject. 

The books of Messrs. Crowe and Gavalcaselle are pub- 
lished in two languages, and may be claimed by both Eng- 
land and Italy. Among Englishmen who have written 
during the last thirty years, and many of whom are still 
living, have been Sir Charles Eastlake and Sir A. H. Lay- 
ard, each the annotator of an edition of Kugler's '^ Hand- 
book ; '^ Sir J. C. Bobinson, the author of publications upon 
the South Kensingtoli Museum, the collections at Oxford, 
etc. ; Messrs. Sidney Colvin, J. Henry Middleton, and W. M. 
Bossetti, with their important articles in the '^ Encyclopasdia 
Britannica'^ and in English and foreign reviews, also Messrs. 
Fisher, Cosmo Monkhoujse, Gomyns Carr, and others. 

Mr. Claude Phillips and Miss Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes 
have done much, both in English and Italian, to keep us in 
touch with the most recent knowledge concerning Italian 
art works existing in the private and public collections of 
England. To this list of writers must be added the well- 
known name of Doctor J. P. Bichter, famous as a special 
student of Leonardo, and author of an important work 
upon Italian art in the National Gallery as well as of many 
other articles and studies. 

Besides these writers, most of whom approach their sub- 
ject from the technical or the archaeological side, or from 
the point of view of that new school of analytical criticism 
which for convenience may be called the Morellian, there 
are those essayists whose charm of style and sympathy with 
the spirit of art give them a wider public of readers than 
is accorded to those who are more strictly specialists ; such 
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are Walter Pater and John Addington Symonds and Ver- 
non Lee (Miss Violet Paget). 

Symonds, a caret al student of documents^ as well as a 
poet in his sympathy with one whole side of art (and that 
an important one) has left perhaps his best work in the 
life of Michelangelo. In his admirable '^ History of the 
Benaissance/^ which in some respects follows closely upon 
the line of Bnrckhardt's, Der GuUur der Benaissancey^his 
single Yolnme upon the Fine Arts is rather a philosophi- 
cal essay than a history of the yarions schools^ and the 
charm of Symonds's style, his sympathetic comprehension 
of the loveliness of Italy and of the national character of 
her art, is felt nowhere more completely than in his shorter 
studies and sketches. No author writes of Italian art more 
yividly or with more stimulating effect on the mind of her 
reader than Vernon Lee, whose pungent, forceful essays 
are steeped in the very spirit of the Renaissance and in the 
atmosphere of Italy. 

America is young in the field of research ; but besides 
her " American Journal of Archaeology,'' edited by Doctors 
Allan Marquand and A. L. Frothingham, Jr., she has 
scho^iirs of long-established reputation in Messrs. Charles 
Eliot Norton, James Jackson Jarves, and W. J. Stillman. 
Mr. Javves's enthusiasm obtained for Tale College an excel- 
lent collection of the very early masters of Italy, and Mr. 
Stillmvi's series of papers upon the Italian painters in the 
'^ Century Magazine " is accompanied by an admirable series 
of ^ood-engravings executed by a sincere student of Italian 
srt, as well as a master of his craft, Mr. Timothy Cole. 

In the late Charles C. Perkins America possessed a scholar 
of whom she may be proud ; his '^ Tuscan Sculptors " and 
'' Handbook of Italian Sculpture " were solid contributions 
to the understanding of a branch of art which at the time he 
wrote had been but little studied ; his Ghiberti et son ^coU, 
published in Paris in French, is also an excellent book. 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson is well known through his studies 
upon Florentine and Venetian painters (containing im- 
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portani catalogaes of their works), his articles in various 
periodicals, and his important monograph npon Lorenzo 
Lotto. Mr. Charles Looser is another American whose 
stndies in special directions have been recognized as yaln- 
able, and Professor Allan Marqnand has interested himself 
particularly in the work of the Delia Bobbia school, 
Mr. Frederic Growninshield has contributed an excel- 
lent book, " Mural Decoration/' and the very recent works 
of Professor Hamlin and Mr. Longfellow and the valu- 
able historical study by Mr. Bussell Sturgis on ''Euro- 
pean Architecture '^ include the architecture of the Italian 
Benaissance. 

The French are par excellence the makers of those best 
of art books in which clearness of style, plastic feeling, 
systematized knowledge, and numerous illustrations, made 
after the latest processes, combine to elucidate the subject. 
The voluminous history edited by Charles Blanc, though 
eloquent and entertaining, has been practically superseded. 
A. F. Bio (De VArt Chr6tien), a still earlier writer, con- 
tributed a work of interest, but was so fanatically attached 
to what he considered the spiritual side of painting that he 
treated Giotto as a mere materialist, and went to the school 
of Siena for all pure inspiration. 

The historico-philosophical method, applied to the study 
of MedifBval and Benaissance Art, among Germans by 
Eugler, and followed by Burckhardt, the psychological 
side studied by Stendhal with so much comprehension of 
the Italian nature, were both developed with wide sympa- 
thetic appreciation — ^philosophical, historical, psychological 
— and with astonishing picturesqueness of diction by Taine 
in his Phihsephie de VArt and in his Voyage en Italie, No 
one has given us pages more colored, more inspiring, more 
true in the highest sense, and no one has shown a more 
catholic comprehension, a more liberal sympathy for all 
forms of plastic art. No book is more fitted than is the 
Voyage en Italie to induce in the tjto a healthy and in« 
telUgent enthusiasm for Italian art 
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The most complete and ayailable general history of the 
art of the Benaissance existing in any language is probably 
that of M. Engine Muntz. The three large Tolnmes upon 
Italy have appeared, and will be followed by those npon 
France, Germany, Spain, and England. In any work treat- 
ing of the plastic arts, the elucidatiye importance of good 
illustrations reproducing the buildings, statues, and pictures 
mentioned, cannot be oyer-estimated, and M. Muntz's vol* 
umes contain many hundreds of excellent process reproduc- 
tions of the actual monuments, his critical appreciations are 
clear, and his historical and biographical matter coyer a 
period stretching from the early Italian Benaissance to the 
end of the sixteenth century. M. Muntz has been indefati- 
gable as a publisher of documents, and is the author of a 
great number of important works, and a frequent contribu- 
tor to periodical literature. A short. but admirable history 
of Italian Art, indeed a model in its way, is that by M. 
Greorges Lafenestre. His is a capital example of the French 
capacity for real art criticism, and the possession of plastic 
sense of a high order, as distinguished from that critical 
appreciation which is based principally upon either archaeo- 
logical research, or literary sense, or both. 

Other well-balanced and enlightening critics are Paul 
Mantz {Les Chefs-iTCEuvre de lapeinture italienne, Andrea 
Mantegna^ Andrea del Sarto, etc.) ; Armand Baschet, who 
was a notable discoyerer of documentary eyidence (see his 
Mantnan inyestigations), and M. Oharles Yriarte, who has 
written of patrons and artists at once, of Malatesta, Oonzaga, 
Borgia, — of Matteo da Ciyitale and Agostino da Dnccio ; 
M. Louis Gonse, Director of the Gazette des Beaux-Arta^ 
M. Anatole de Montaiglon, Andr6 P6rate, E, Plon, are 
authors of studies or monographs. The Vicomte Henri 
Delaborde has treated of the Italian engrayers ; M. Charles 
Ephrussi has giyen his attention rather to the drawings 
of the masters ; M. Charles Clement has been one of the 
historians of Michelangelo, Baphael, and Leonardo. Among 
other authors are M. Gnstaye Gruyer, M. Anatole Gruyer, 
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the indefatigable student of Baphael ; M. BayaisBon-^Mollieny 
and M. Honssaye^ with their works upon Leonardo da 
Vinci. In the direction of sculpture the late Louis Gourajod 
was an eminent critic. M. Molinier has written specially of 
the Delia Bobbia school^ as also of Italian bronzes^ of the 
decorative arts of Venice, etc., while M. Marcel Beymond 
has given his attention to those early schools of Italian 
sculpture which are especially represented in Florence, 
Orrieto, Pisa, and Siena. 

The Germans are natural archaeologists, enthusiastic ex- 
cavators in the mines of recorded facts, and the name of 
their art contributors is legion, their great periodicals, 
which have been mentioned above, affording them a wide 
field for publication. Von Bumohr's Farschungen was one 
of the earliest special works. Passarant and Grimm, as the 
historians respectiyely of Baphael and Michelangelo, became 
famous. Gregorovius has written learnedly of the historic 
background ; Franz Kugler was perhaps the first among the 
Germans to treat Italian art from a point of view at once 
philosophical and historical, and his pupil. Dr. Jacob Burck- 
hardt, has embraced all sides of the epoch of the revival in his 
'' Culture of the Benaissance,'^ his *^ History of the Benais- 
sance in Italy,'^ and lastly in his '' Cicerone," that unique 
book which, says M. Auguste Gerard, is at once a topography, 
a history, and a criticism of the monuments of antique and 
modem art in Italy. General histories of Italian art have 
been written by Dr. W. Von Lubke, E. Foerster, and by 
Herm Woltmann and Woermann in collaboration ; Kugler's 
" Handbook " is well known, and Dr. Dohme^s series of ar- 
tists^ biographies, the KUnst und KunstUr des Mittelalters 
und der Neuzeit is the united work of many contributors. 
Dr. W. Bode is an eminent representative of later art litera- 
ture, who has edited two editions of the '^ Cicerone,'^ made, 
together with Herr von Tschudi, the catalogue of the Berlin 
Museum, published important books upon the sculpture of 
the Italian Benaissance, and written many article for the 
Oazeite des Beaux-Arts as well as for German periodicals. 
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Anton Springer is the classic German authority upon Michel* 
angelo and Baphael, and a general history is now appearing 
under his name. Herr August Von Schmarsow has written 
much of the sculptor Donatello, the painters Baphael, 
Pinturicchio, Melozzo, and especially of sculptors. Herr 
Semper's Donatella is im important monograph, as is also 
that upon Botticelli by Dr. H. Ulmann. Other well-known 
names are those of Herr Frey, whose editions of selected 
lives from Vasari are scholarly ; Herr Dollmayr, with im- 
portant studies upon Baphael in the Austrian Annuary for 
1896 ; Thausing, Janitschek, Schultz (for southern Italy), 
Mundler, Gronau, Winterberg, Von Liphart, Bayersdorffer, 
Karl Brun, Dobbert, Lutzow, Wickhoff, who has written 
especially upon drawings; Jansen, the historian of Sod- 
doma ; Vischer, the student of Signorelli ; Harzen, Hittorf , 
Max Jordan, Portheim, Meyer, whose life of Gorreggio is 
well known ; MuUer-Walde, the critic of Leonardo ; Nagler, 
Schmidt, Bedtenbacher, Schorn, Von Seidletz, Schnaase, 
Simonsfeld, Waagen, who has written upon Mantegna and 
Signorelli ; Wolzogen, a student of Baphael ; Thode, who 
has treated the earlier epoch of Italian art, and Von Tschudi, 
author of special studies published both in German and 
Italian. Baron Henri Von GeymuUer has dcYoted a great 
part of his life to the study of Bramante, and has published 
works of the greatest importance, such as Die UrsprHnglicAen 
Entwurfefur Sanet Peter in Ram (German and French edi- 
tions), on Baphael as architect, and Tuscan architecture of 
the Benaissance, while Herr Cornelius Von Fabriczy has 
contributed the latest and best work upon Brunelleschi, and 
Herr Schmarsow has written upon Michelozzi. 

With the Italians the succession of art historians and 
archaeologists has not failed from the fifteenth century down 
to our own times. First there are the works of the artists 
themselves, Ghiberti, Gennini, Alberti, Piero deUa Fran- 
cesca, Leonardo da Vinci, Cellini, and others; last, and 
most important as historian, Vasari ; next come Giovio with 
his '^ Lives,'' Albertini with his Menioriale, Pacioli with his 
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scientific studies, the excellent Michieli (the Anonimo of 
Morelli), and more than one other ^' Anonymus ; '' Bidolfi 
with his Meravigliey Dolce with his Dialcgo, Borghini with 
his Biposo, and Lomazzo with his Treaiise, are contempora- 
neoos or early sonrces. A hiatus of more than a century 
and a half brings us to Bottari's Yasari (1759), Delia Yalle's 
Vasari (1797)9 to Gicognara, Baidinuoci, DaMorrona, Lanzi, 
and Milizia, to the engravings of Lasinio, Toschi, and 
Longhi. Between 1846 and 1857, Pini, the Marchese Sel- 
vatico, and the brothers Milanesi completed their important 
Lemonnier-Vasariy with copious annotations, and a revised 
edition by Gaetano Milanesi appeared between 1878 and 
1883. 

These two editions of Yasari, together with the Sienese 
studies of Milanesi and Gaye's Carteggio, laid a solid foun- 
dation of documentary evidence and scientific method upon 
which other students could base further researches. All of 
this laborious work, requiring as it did patient devotion, 
critical acumen, and complete pecuniary disinterestedness, 
cannot be too highly estimated. Matter of great value was 
also contributed by the various Italian archaeological soci- 
eties and by the learned and voluminous 8tofia delta Pit^ 
iura ItcUiana, which, as the joint production of Signer J. 
Oavalcaselle and the late Sir J. A. Crowe, was given to 
both English and Italian publics. 

In 1874 appeared the first essays of Morelli. Although 
an Italian and native of Bergamo he published his first work 
{Ein kritiacher Versuch van Ivan Lermolieff, ins Deutsche 
Uberseizt van Jahannes Schwartz [1880]) in (German and 
under the pseudonym of Ivan Lermolieff (a Russianized re- 
arrangement of the letters in the name Giovanni Morelli). 
His theories were based upon an experimental analysis of 
pictures. The work of every painter is undoubtedly a 
double product of his impressions obtained from observation 
of nature and of impressions derived from his master. All 
of these impressions are modified by the personality'of the 
painter himself, but Morelli pointed out that there are oer- 
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tain features in man as well as in natare generally^ which are 
less yariable (or more snbtly yaried) than others^ and which 
the artist is therefore less likely to carefully observe and dif- 
ferentiate. The critic chose as his crucial features the hand 
and ear. By observing minutely the treatment of these in 
a very great number of pictorial examples he accumulated 
sufficient data to assure him (to his own satisfaction) of the 
authorship of many hitherto unknown pictures^ and to jus- 
tify him in changing the attribution of many works alrc^kdy 
catalogued. He did not neglect the study of other details, 
and observed not only color, drawing, drapery, but even the 
nature of the wood, canvas, preparation, varnish, and pig- 
ment. The English editions are '^ Italian Masters in Ger- 
man Ghdleries,'^ London, 1883 ; " Italian Painters,'' London, 
1892. Though well translated by Mrs. L. P. Bichter and 
Miss Constance J[ocelyn Ff oulkes, they are not very readably, 
but are well worth reading. Their effect is somewhat im- 
paired by their controversial character. The conclusions 
are at times arbitrary, and the author occasionally employs 
the kind of reasoning which he finds unconvincing in those 
who hold opinioiis contrary to his own. He objects strongly 
to a critic's being influenced greatly by the spiritual impres- 
sion of a work, and claims that only minute comparison will 
afford a basis for conclusion. To this statement it may be 
replied that a work of art often has a significance which 
partakes at one and the same time of the spiritual and the 
technical, and in the discussion of such work true solution 
probably falls somewhere between the analysis of Morelli 
and the conclusions of other critics who are less rigidly in- 
ductive. In short, if Morelli is more reliable in a case of 
classification, the remarks of such men as Paul Mantz, M. 
Lafenestre, M.. MOntz are often more illuminating and 
characterize the work more completely, which is to say, 
more truly. 

To catalogue and date a work correctly is undoubtedly 
important. It is by showing the links in the chain of art 
that its evolution is demonstrated in its entirety. To the 
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student of schools, of the ramifications of artistic influences 
attenuated to their most distant and feeble results, Morelli's 
books are invaluable. To the student of masterpieces and 
of the main characteristics and great personalities of a 
school, to those lovers of pictures who are content to some- 
times keep the question of authorship in abeyance to the 
value of the work as a general effect, who consider the pict- 
ure per 86 as its maker and his contemporaries did, for the 
visual pleasure that it imparts, certain other critics are more 
inspiring. It is but just to state that some of the most emi- 
nent of living authorities disagree with Morelli in certain 
instances and accept his assertions with great caution in 
others ; but on the other hand it must be admitted that 
Morelli has not only catalogued minor works, but has al- 
tered the attribution of some masterpieces and has obtained 
for many of his changes almost a consensus of critical 
opinion. He is a remarkable and original figure in criti- 
cism, and as Mr. Claude Phillips has remarked '^ there is 
at present no possible return to a pre-Morellian state of 
criticism. '' Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni is an eminent representa- 
tive of this modem school in Italy, his, Arte Italiana del 
Rinascimento, Milan, 1891, his work on the Morelli col- 
lection are well known, and he is a frequent contributor to 
the periodical literature of art. 

The Italians are not only students of their national art, 
but as its natural warders enjoy exceptional opportunities, 
having at one hand the plastic documents of the galleries, 
and at the other the written documents of the archives. 
Eminent critics have charge of more than one great col- 
lection ; Signer Adolf o Venturi is the head of the National 
Galleries, and Signer Corrado Bicci, the director of the Gal- 
lery of Parma, has written the recent important monograph 
upon Parma's chief glory, Correggio ; Signer Enrico Bidolfi is 
another eminent authority. Other famous writers of special 
monographs and articles for the reviews have been, or are, 
Signori Luigi Passerini, Umberto Bossi, Adamo Bossi, Mon- 
geri, Minghetti, Bertolotti, Gualandi, Cecchetti, Domen- 
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ico Gnoli, the editor-in-chief of UArchivio Storico delV 
Artey and a special student in many directions ; Anrelio 
Gotti (author of the Jlfichelangelo)^ Lnca Beltrami, Pietro 
Gianmzzi, Campori, Nardini Despotti Mospignotti, Alessan* 
dro Lnzio> Gesare Gnasti, Paolo Fontana, C. Gayalncci, 
P. Molmenti, N. Baldoria, Oamillo Boito (editor of the 
magnificent folio work upon San Marco, and director of 
U Arte Decorativa e Industriale Italiana)y Mancini, and 
Paoletti. Among the writers for or reviewed in the Archi- 
vio Storico delV Arte Italiana are Signori Argnani, Dayari, 
Giordani (art in the proyince of Emilia), Melani, d' Adda 
(art in the province of Milan)^ d'Arco (especially upon 
Mantnan art), Gittadella, Galzini, Gloria (especially upon 
Donatello), Garotti, Marcotti, Gantalamessa, Marati, Grassi, 
and Snpino, the latter an enthusiastic student of the early 
Tuscan sculptors, particularly of Giovanni Pisano. In this 
list only the protagonists have been mentioned, and the 
men noted are in every case the authors of more works than 
those recorded here. Each month adds to the long list of 
articles published in English, French, German, and Italian, 
so that a complete abstract of the work done and doing in 
the field of Benaissance Art would exceed the space which 
can be accorded to the notes in these volumes. 

It is, however, the desire of the editors to emphasize the 
copiousness and great interest of this literature, and to call 
to the attention of the reading public the fact that a 
band of special students, critics, and archffiologists is work- 
ing in this field and contributing invaluably to the history 
of Italian Art. The notes to these volumes are largely made 
up from the opinions and discoveries of these men, and the 
editors have endeavored in every case to credit the source 
from which they have drawn information, and desire to ac- 
knowledge their special indebtedness to the notes of the late 
Oavaliere (}aetano Milanesi, editor of the last Florentine 
edition of Vasari^s " Lives " ; to the work of MM. Muntz, 
Growe and Gavalcaselle, Symonds, and indeed to the many 
critics and students who have been cited or quoted in the 
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following notes. To the examination of original documents 
in state or town archiyes, or to the deciphering of mann- 
scripts, the editors of these volumes lay no claim whatso- 
ever, but they have tried to state impartially the differing 
opinions of many investigators of the archives. On the 
other handy in idl matters of a purely artistic nature the 
editors have not hesitated to express themselves, since dur- 
ing the course of many visits (some of them protracted) to 
Italy they have seen and examined, in cities large and small, 
most of the still existing works of art which Vasari men- 
tions. 

Great as is the obligation owed by the art-lover to the 
critics and students who have created for him a whole 
literature, both he and they are still more deeply in- 
debted to the discovery of those photographic processes which 
have utterly changed the character of the data for study. 
When Mrs. Foster made her translation, only the adven- 
turous traveller willing to fare roughly, or else the wealthy 
tourist with his coach and postilions, was able to see the art 
works of Italy. Occasional artists, professional or amateur, 
made drawings which showed picture or statue modified by 
their own personality and capacity ; these drawings were sub- 
jected to a second interpretation, through engraving six- 
teenth-century art was taught to speak with a seventeenth- 
or eighteenth-century accent, and the results were published 
in costly folios or quartos. 

To-day a more faithful reproduction can be bought in a ten- 
cent weekly than could be obtained for any money fifty years 
ago. In the study of the plastic arts even a poor photograph 
is worth more than pages of description, and the fine results 
attained by the Alinari, of Florence, Braun-G16ment and 
Co., Hanfstaengel, Anderson, Brogi, and other photog- 
raphers enable the stay-at-home student of to-day to have 
within his reach what the man of half a century ago could not 
hope to compass in a lifetime of travel, or by the expenditure 
of a fortune. The most complete and admirable collection 
of photographic reproductions of art works existing in the 
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maseiuns, churches, streets, palaces, and squares of the 
Peninsala is that of the Alinari Brothers, of Florence, 
comprising large and small reprodnctions of architectare, 
scnlptare, painting, mosaic, enlarged architectural detail, in 
all the important cities, big and little, between Naples and 
the Alps, so that their catalogues of Bome, Florence, and of 
the yarious provinces, Milanese, Venetian, Umbrian, etc., 
form a stout volume. The photographs of Brogi are also ex- 
cellent. Anderson in Bome has made many reproductions 
which are of especial interest to the student and scholar. 
Lombardi in Siena, Marcozzi in Milan, the Fotografia dell' 
Emilia in Bologna, have made large local collections, while 
the splendid photographs of Braun in Paris, reproduce the 
Italian works in the great continental galleries, and the ad- 
mirable work of Hanf staengel and others is devoted espe- 
cially to pictures in the German museums. 

But no classified collection of photographs, no library of 
special works, can replace a knowledge of Italy itseU. To 
have become familiar with the originals of the reproduc- 
tions, the subjects of the essays and studies, through long 
sojourns in, and many visits to, the towns, great and small, 
of Italy and Sicily, is the best of art educations. A year in 
Tuscany, a spring in Umbria, a sojourn in Lombardy or 
Yenetia, will bring the student into closer sympathy with 
Italian art than months spent in libraries or picture galleries. 
To study the ** Lives *^ in the library is good ; to follow the 
artists, with Gossip Vasari for guide, through the Soman 
churches and palaces, the narrow alleys of old Florence, the 
water-ways of Venice, and the steep streets of Umbrian 
towns, is better ; to know by heart, through much contem- 
plation, through passionate appreciation, the noble and beau- 
tiful works of the men whose lives Vasari recorded is beet. 
To the special student of the biographies a prolonged stay 
in Italy, or at least in Tuscany, is indispensable. Although 
he was a native of Arezzo, Vasari's Italian is that of Florence 
—colloquial, familiar, racy, rich in allusions to local cus- 
toms, filled with Florentine proverbs and quaint turns of 
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speech — and he took it for granted that his reader had 
lived within the sound of the big bell in Giotto's tower. 

A practical art education, an acquaintance with technical 
processes, is of no small seryice to the annotator of Yasari. 
To have handled the tools, to have manipulated the mate- 
rial, to be of the same craft, though the humblest of the 
brotherhood, is to enjoy a special kind of comprehension of 
the old masters, and the artist who through his training is 
familiar with the media by which the men of Yasari ex- 
pressed their thought, enjoys a closer communion with them 
than the most diligent compiler of documents. 

Finally, as the result of these studies of Yasari's '' Lives '^ 
the editors would express their conviction that a knowledge of 
the Italian school of art is valuable beyond that of any other 
modem school — ^great as are the artists of Flanders, Spain, 
Germany, France, and England — ^because in the Benaissance 
only we have the example of the complete evolution of a 
national art, from its birth, through its upgrowth, to its 
culmination and decadence, so that for art in its most 
monumental manifestation even the countrymen of Dtlrer, 
Bembrandt, Bubens, and Yelasquez, turn to Leonardo, 
Oorreggio, and Titian, to Baphael and to Michelangelo, 
the men of the Italy of Yasari. 

New York, NoTember, 1896. 



GIORGIO VASARI 



Thb Most ninstriona Oardinal Famese, the beloyed grand- 
son of the reigning pope, the patron of arts and letters, 
the friend of the learned, and the lover of antiquity, was at 
supper. 

The meal was a ceremony in the household of this prince 
of the Ohnrch ; it meant not only ortolans and Greek wines, 
a boar's head horrent with burnt-sugar bristles, the classic 
peacock in its feathers, but a levee and a reception as welL 
It was at supper that the Cardinal gave audience to his 
familiars, and to the humanists, the envoys, the buffoons, 
the artists, the charlatans, the traders, and the priests, who 
sought the good graces of one so powerful at the papal 
court. True the position of Pope's favorite was not quite 
what it had been before the meddling German monk and 
his countrymen had begun to pry into sacerdotal affairs, 
and make a trifle of dissimulation a disagreeable necessity ; 
but no Biario or della Bovere, no son or nephew of Siztus 
IV. or Alexander VI., kept a finer court or spread a more 
sumptuous table than did Cardinal Famese. 

In 1546 it was still possible for a churchman to frankly 
savor the pleasures of life even with a Council of Trent al- 
ready assembled, and for Paul III. and his relatives — espe- 
cially his relatives — ^to ** enjoy the Papacy which God had 
given '' him. The Papacy could be enjoyed after many 
different fashions. Bome, now that Florence was crushed, «« 

Venice despoiled, and Milan invaded, was the true centre 
of Italy, the intellectual urba ; in spite of recalcitrant Eng- 
lish and heretic Germans Peter's pence fiowed into the 
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treasury, the trade in indulgences was still brisk, though the 
northern markets were quiet, and the Pope, being still of 
the opinion that ** God wills not the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should pay and live,'' had established 
a regular tariff for crimes suited to persons in moderate 
circumstances. Some idea of the result of such general 
enjoyment may be obtained from the facts that the beg- 
gars filled one whole quarter of the city, and that a pro- 
fessional cutthroat could be hired for from ten to four 
scvdi a single murder, though there was naturally a reduc- 
tion in price when a quantity of assassinations was ordered. 
The Eternal City was a huge caravansary, to it came every- 
one who had something to sell — ^tongue, pen, brush, or sword 
— and where all the delectable commodities of earth were 
on sale as well as the spiritual delights of heaven. 

It was therefore a mixed company that gathered about 
the long table, with its laced linen and its chiselled plate, 
when the heat of the day was over and a breeze from Ostia 
had begun to cool the tepid marbles of the Gardinars pal- 
ace. There was an Arab horse-dealer who had come to 
offer a choice lot of white mules to his Eminence ; there 
was a worn, tired, young painter, who had just finished a 
series of frescoes in the Gancelleria ; there was a peasant, 
looking like a faun in his short cloak and goat-skin breeches, 
carrying something that he had unearthed only yesterday 
in his vineyard — an antique bust with the earth still cling- 
ing to the arched lips and the waves of the hair ; there 
were envoys from all the different Italian states, diplomats 
more famous for their orations and their scholarship than 
their statecraft; a sleek Oriental, with a brown, tightly 
rolled MS. from a Greek convent ; a famous goldsmith, 
bringing a wax model for a jewelled cope-clasp, and two or 
three couriers with sealed letters. 

In places of honor was a fair sprinkling of churchmen, 
easily distinguished by their noble breadth of girdle and 
their strongly marked faces, heavy of feature, subtle of ex- 
pression ; and a group of famous scholars. There was Glau* 
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dio Tolomei, the pnrist ; Annibale Garo> whose translation 
of Daphnis and Ghloe, and whose disconrse on Noses were 
the delight of the learned and polite ; Paolo Gioyio, collector, 
art-critic, and art-loyer, most yenal and most candid of 
biographers, who warned his readers that in his " Notices '* 
he had praised only those of his contemporaries who had 
made it worth his while ; there, too, was a tragic figure, a 
man still yonng, spilling the sauces on his doublet, mumb- 
ling in his speech, and groping blindly with shaking hands 
for the wine; this was Molza, the poet, author of the 
Ninfa Tiberina, once the daintiest of fine gentlemen, the 
lover of famous and beautiful women, who, dying of slow 
paralysis, still clung feebly to the world he loved. 

Following the example of the Pope, who honored learn- 
ing and the learned, and who had given the red hat to three 
famous humanists, the Cardinal was graciousness itself to 
the scholars. It was toward them that he most frequently 
turned his dark, handsome head, and to their rather lengthy 
speeches (for as is customary with the erudite they dis- 
coursed rather than conversed) he listened, not only with 
courtesy but with evident pleasure. On this particular 
evening he had chosen to question Honsignore Oiovio re- 
garding his ** Museum '' of celebrated men. 

This gallery of portraits, which Giovio had collected from 
many difFerent sources, and which was divided into three 
sections, viz., scholars and poets ; artists ; sovereigns, princes, 
and generals ; was the pride of its owner. It contained 
many treasures, among them the portrait of Aretino by 
Titian, now in the Uffizi, and that of Mohammed II. by 
Gentile Bellini. It may readily be imagined how exhaust- 
ively Giovio would treat his favorite topic before so sym- 
pathetic an audience. When he had done ample justice to 
the portraits he announced his intention of completing the 
biographical studies he had made in connection with them 
by a treatise on the men who had distinguished themselves 
in the arts of design. He then, for those were times of 
unlimited leisure, when colloquial tyranny was unresented 
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and the monologae was a social institation, proceeded to 
sketch the plan of his work and to enlarge upon the de- 
tails^ talking of this^ that, and the other painter or sculp- 
tor, of their birthplaces, their famijties, and their works in 
a way that deeply impressed his hewers. 

In the pause that followed orni well-rounded period the 
Cardinal turned to a slight^ alert-looking young man in a 
sad-colored doublet and asked : 

'^ What think you, Giorgio, would not this be a noble 
work?'' 

The painter, who came every evening to his patron's sup- 
per, often found the conversation of the learned as dry and 
insipid as the peacock roasted in its feathers which orna- 
mented the table. It was only when a cameo or an antique 
coin was handed about, or a trader or peasant came with 
treasure-trove for the Cardinal's inspection, or San Gallo's 
plans for the new palace were examined, or Qiulio Clovio's 
miniatures for his Eminence's manuscripts were admired 
that he ventured to give an opinion. He had listened to 
Giovio's plans with interest, yet with the resigned, long- 
suffering expression characteristic of the artist who is inured 
to hearing his own craft discussed by the lettered and the 
erudite. To the Cardinal's question, '^ Would not this be 
a noble work ? " he replied, quietly : 

'* Very fine indeed. Most Illustrious, provided Giovio were 
assisted by someone who is an artist to put things in their 
right places, and to relate them as they really happened. I 
say this because, though his discourse was excellent, he has 
changed many things, and often put one thing in the place 
of another." 

To this the Cardinal answered, after listening to the eager 
suggestions of Caro, Giovio, Tolomei, and the others, 
^^ Could you not then give him a summary and a classified 
list of all the artists, arranged in order, whereby you would 
also advance the arts." 

The painter may have thought with a sigh of the frescoes 
in the hall of the Chancery that he was painting against 
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time, of the family in Arezzo to be provided for, of the 
orders to be executed pofit-haste for impatient patrons, 
most of all of the hours of unremnnerative labor which 
such an undertaking implied, but he answered, steadily : 

'^ Most Illustrious, though I know that this task is too 
great for my poor powers, I promise to perform it as well as 
I am able/' 

The man who undertook this work was Oiorgio Vasari, 
and the task was the famous *^ Idyes.'' 

II 

The form and spirit of any work, artistic or literary, de- 
pend upon the conditions under which it is produced ; first, 
its material environment; next, the predominant ideas of 
the epoch, the mental atmosphere which surrounds the 
worker ; and, finally, the personal character of the individ- 
ual producer. Some preliminary study of these conditions 
is necessary to an intelligent comprehension of Yasari's 
'' Lives." 

In 1546, when Vasari began to classify those notes and 
memoranda which he had, ^* moved by love for these our 
artists,'' been collecting since his boyhood, the creative im- 
pulse of the Renaissance was already exhausted. Painting, 
which had culminated betweeajthe years 1470 and 15jl0, 
was on the decline, except in Venice. The great masters, 
save Michelangelo, had passed away. Baphael had been 
dead twenty-four years, Leonardo twenty-two, Correggio 
twelve, Andrea del Sarto fifteen ; Oiulio Bomano died in 
the year that Vasari commenced his work, Perino del 
Vaga, and del Piombo in the following year. Benvenuto 
Gellini was working for, and bickering with, the Pope. 
Beccafumi, Garofalo, Giovanni da TTdine, Daniele da Vol- 
terra were painting ; Paul Veronese and Tintoretto were still 
young. Sansovino and Titian were in their vigorous old 
age, and Michelangelo had finished the ''Last Judgment" 
only five years before. 
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There waa no lack of art patrons in spite of the invasion^ 
pillage^ and sack that Italy had suffered ever since the first 
French expedition in 1494. The duel between France and 
Spain had ended in the victory of the latter, and by the 
middle of the sixteenth centary the Peninsula was oompara- 
tiyely quiet. Naples was cowed ; Gosimo, in Florence, had 
made '' a desolation and called it peace ; '' Siena was guarded 
by a Spanish garrison ; Venice, though robbed of her sub- 
ject cities, was still free, and Milan was tranquil under the 
Spaniard's rule. The Farnese were all-powerful in Home, 
Parma, and Piacenza, and the Estensi in Ferrara, the Oon- 
zaghe in Mantua, and the della Bovere in Urbino were en- 
joying their duchies under imperial protection. 
^^ Though the spirit of Italy had been transformed there 
were few visible signs of the great change that had come to 
her. The Inquisition was peering through the eyelet-holes 
of its mask at MS. and printed book, and even painted 

f' panel or canvas. Men had begun to adopt the sombre 
Spanish habit as though they mourned the loss of political 
and intellectual liberty ; elegant poets made gentle, elegiac 
moan in impeccable Latin verse over the national servitude ; 
and certain cities — Prato, Florence, and Bome — still showed 
the scars of Spanish torch and steeL The majority of Ital- 
ians, however, feeling that Italy was the queen of the civ- 
ilized world, were convinced that she had conquered her 
conquerors, and from this belief sprang a moral serenity, a 
preoccupation with the arts and letters in the face of na- 
tional disaster, while a vague cosmopolitanism replaced the 
o^ regional patriotism of the republics. 

The Italians had eaten the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 
In the realm of art and literature they had ceased to feel 
keenly and begun to reflect ; judgment was checking im- 
pulse, the force of sentiment was yielding to the dominion 
of criticism, analysis was paralyzing action, and when calcu- 
lation had definitely triumphed over emotion, science, the 
last manifestation of Italian genius, appeared. 

It was the good fortune of Yasari to live and write at 
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a time when the creatiye epoch was passing away and an 
age of inqniry had just commenced. By the middle of the 
sixteenth centnry the fine arts had mn their course (except 
in Venice) ; but though the giants had come and gone and 
left behind them academies^ schools, imitators, and manner- 
ists, the harvest had been so abundant that men could long 
enjoy the aftermath. No gloomy forecast of future artistic 
sterility overshadows Yasari's pages, he is as free from de- 
pression as he is from self-consciousness. It must also be 
borne in mind that the plastic feeling was developed all over 
Italy, and if it failed in one direction it reappeared in an-^ 
other, thus creating an illusive appearance of perennial [ 
growth. Yasari saw no reason to doubt that the masters 
whose arts and works he recorded would be followed by a 
long line of worthy successors. The cosmopolitanism which 
was an element of political weakness was a potent factor 
in a history of art, in which also the critical spirit which 
was paralyzing individual endeavor found a legitimate and ' 
fruitful field of action. In a word, the stage of national 
evolution which was unfavorable to artistic production was i 
eminently calculated to foster an analytical study of such 
production. 

To the readers of Yasari art was an important source of 
personal gratification and an absorbing intellectual interest ; 
to be surrounded by its various manifestations had become a 
part of the Italian's ideal of life, and the historian of crafts- 
men who had so greatly increased the sum of human happi- 
ness felt assured of public sympathy with his work. It is 
superfluous to remind the reader how thoroughly by the 
middle of the sixteenth century art had permeated human 
existence; and of the solidarity of feeling which united! 
patrons, public, and artists. The art historian therefore was 
sure of his audience, he was under no pedagogic necessity 
to explain or instruct, he spoke a common language ; aj 
community of ideas and aspirations bound him to hii 
readers and his fellow-workers. 

Long before Yasari turned author the artists had written 
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of their own craft. Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and Ghi- 
berti, Piero della Francesca, Alberti, and Francesco di 
Giorgio, and later, Vignole, Serlio, and Cellini, had pro- 
duced treatises, technical, descriptiye, mathematical, and 
autobiographical; but these fragmentary works, written 
from a special point of view, could afford no precedent to 
Yasari for the form or the spirit of his book. 

In earlier and more productive times eclecticism, sympa- 
thetic comprehension of warring esthetic ideals, that indis- 
pensable element of the critic's mental equipment, was lack- 
ing. Enlightened appreciation, or rather true art criticism, 
had just begun to appear in the work of Paolo Oioyio and 
of that blackguardly sasthete Aretino, who averred '' that 
it is not necessary to belong to the guild in order to speak 
of art matters. '' 'H-waa.jthe spirit of th^ ^e^ of its exten- 
^necriof'^ptSStnT^syinpathies/^ . its-^thottc ' entkusMsml^r 
_yai7ing forms of art that Vasari voiced in his generous ap- 
preciations of artists, schools, and manners. 

in 

Yasabi, who left long and minute descriptions of the 
cold and commonplace pictures that he manufactured by 
the yard, dismissed the ^' Lives " with a few summary no- 
tices. A short time after he had promised the Cardinal to 
undertake the work Yasari, who loved effort as most men 
love ease, put his notes and memoranda together and took 
them to Paolo Giovio. The genial scholar, after much 
praise of them, persuaded the painter to attempt the work 
himself, assuring him that he, Giovio, had neither the his- 
torical data nor the technical knowledge for such a task, 
and that judging from the notes Yasari had brought he 
would succeed admirably. Encouraged by Garo, Molza, 
and Tolomei, Giorgio somewhat reluctantly began the work, 
and the following year sent a portion of it to Oaro, who 
wrote to Yasari in December of the year 1647, with that 
kindliness which the professional writer has generally shown 
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to the artist who yentares to use the pen. In this let- 
ter OarO; a most elegant stylist says : ^' Yon have given me 
mnch pleasure^ in letting me see a part of the commentary 
that yon have written on the artists. I have read it with 
mnch pleasure, and it seems to me worthy to be read by 
eyeryone for the sake of the memory of many admirable 
men, and for the knowledge of many things and various 
times that one obtains from it ; it seems to me also well 
written in a good style. I only desire that the place of cer- 
tain words should be changed, and of certain verbs that 
are put at the ends of the sentences for the sake of elegance, 
which weary me. In a work like this one should write as 
one talks, using one's own language, not the metaphorical or 
the unusual, employing current rather than far-fetched 
phrases. And this is done only in a few places which in 
re-reading I will note, and which you can easily correct 
As for the rest, I rejoice with you that you have done a 
noble and useful work.'' 

In the same year, 1547, the '^Lives'' were completed and 
'^ nothing remained but to put them into good shape." At 
this timeVasari made the acquaintance of Don Gian Matteo 
Faetani, Abbot of Santa Maria di Scolca in Bimini, ** a let- 
tered and ingenious person " who promised to correct the 
work and to have it copied by one of his monks who was 
an excellent caligraph. Three years later the first edition 
of the '' laves " appeared, published by Lorenzo Torrentini, 
in Florence. In 1566-67, during a leave of absence given 
him by the duke, Yasari revisited many Italian towns, and 
afterward corrected and amplified the first edition of the 
'^Lives,^' of which a second edition, printed by Giunti, 
was ready in 1568. He had taken Garo's advice and 
adopted a familiar and colloquial style, but the familiar 
style of the sixteenth century is not that of the nineteenth. 

There is in all the products of the Renaissance something 
of deliberation, stateliness, and dignity ; labor-saving meth- 
ods were unknown ; time was not economized. Men had 
not yet adopted the short cut in literature ; they liked fine 
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periods and willingly sacrificed yiyacity to nobility. Oar 
popular journalistic style would have seemed vulgar and 
cheap to them. We could easily condense half a dozen of 
their phrases into one short sentence, but to the writers of 
the Benaissance, accustomed to appeal to the ear as well as to 
the eye, and to the rhythm of nicely balanced periods, such 
a sentence would seem as euphonious as the sharp crack of 
a whip or the sputter of a packet of fire-crackers. 
^ Life was more spacious then ; men's minds, like their 
houses, were not so crowded as they have become since, and 
he who had wisdom to impart, or a story to tell, was not 
obliged to boil it down to an essence, or serve it in capsules. 
One was introduced to a topic much as one was presented to 
a prince ; literature had its monumental staircases and its 
lofty ante-chambers, its guards and lackeys. A theme was 
approached gradually and the reader prepared to receive it. 
Naturally enough, then, Yasari was liberal of prefaces and 
introductions ; each life was preceded by reflections, gen- 
erally of an ethical character, all marked by good common- 
sense and a not too-lofty moral standard. It may be that 
''the ingenious and lettered Abbot of Santa Maria di Scolca'' 
was responsible for some of these sententious platitudes, 
though they do not difFer either in style or character from 
the rest of the work. 
I But this deliberation does not imply lack of movement or 
I color, the '' Lives ** are filled with them ; the language is that 
r of Florence, with its racy colloquialisms, its contractions, its 
I proverbial philosophy. The comparisons and illustrations 
I are drawn from contemporary Tuscan life. Yasari takes it 
I for granted that his reader has loitered and gossiped under 
I the shrine lamps on the famous comers {Catdx) of Flor- 
I ence, has caught and caged crickets on Ascension Day, has 
I crunched wafers on the Galzoleria, and has heard the cica- 
Idas shrilling among the thick-tufted trees in the villa gar- 
pens on hot afternoons. So penetrated are they with the 
Florentine atmosphere that in reading these pages one 
seema to hear the sonorous, cadenced, Tuscan speech ; to 
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amell the odor of fried cheese^ tanned leather^ wood-smoke, 
and formi that haunts the narrow streets of the old quarters ; 
to see again the frowning house-walls, with their iron-barred 
windows and their nail-studded doors, the lintels carved 
with rows of shields or pots of lilies and carnations, and 
here and there, '^ like a do wnf alien bit of the sky,'' a lunette 
of blue and white Bobbia-ware. 

What warmth and vitality this vivid local color imparts to 
the biographies I With Yasari and his people we visit every 
comer of Florence ; we climb the stairs of the Palazzo V ec- 
chio, we hobnob with Duke Gosimo in his study among his 
treasures, we chaffer for eggs and fruit in the old market, 
we watch the fight between Bepublicans and Mediceans in 
the square, we sup in the Piazza of the Nunziata with all 
the madcap artists in Florence, we walk in the funeral 
procession of Michelangelo to Santa Groce, we peep into 
Giotto's house in the Via de' Servi, and enter Donatello's 
bottega near the cathedral, we loiter in Ghirlandajo's shop 
in the Galzoleria, we pace the cloisters of San Marco with 
Fra Angelico ; the convent doors open for us and we lean 
over Sister Plautilla Nelli's easel ; the Medici palace has no 
secrets for us, and we see Duke Alexander in full armor 
and state-mantle posing for Yasari, or the young Gatherine 
de' Medici, paint-brush in hand, chasing tiie good Giorgio 
down the long corridor ; we can study Masaccio with the 
young painters in the quiet chapel of the Brancacci, and in 
the great hall of the old palace, while the factions are fight- 
ing outside we can watch the students dividing Michel- 
angelo's cartoon for the battle of Pisa, into coveted frag- 
ments ; the young Baphael, just come fromUrbino with let- 
ters from his duchess to the Oonfalaniere, leads us to the 
palace of his hosts in the Yia de' Ginori, and gorgeous in 
brocade and jewels Leonardo da Yinci rides by on one of hia| 
fiery horses. * 

Michelet defined history as a resurrection of the past. 
With Yasari the historian's task is made easy, and the au- 
thor speaks so well for himself that comment often seems 
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BuperflnonS; almost impertinent. He possessed the power, 
which was denied to so many of his learned contemporaries, 
of making his people seem alive and real. It is this vital- 
ity that distinguishes his biographies from those of Vespa- 
siano and Paolo Qiovio, and which, in spite of unscientific 
method and looseness of statement, makes them valuable 
to-day. If we compare them with other works of the same 
kind, with Condivi's biography of Michelangelo, which is 
devoid of literary merit, with the Dialogo di Pittura of 
Paolo Pini, overweighted with souvenirs of antiquity, with 
the Nohilissima Pittura of Michelangelo Bindo, who de- 
scribed Phidias and Praxiteles as painters, and attributed 
Leonardo's '^ Cena '' to Mantegna, we shall easily perceive 
the immense superiority of Vasari's work ; only the notes 
of the Venetian, Marco Antonio Michiel, can be compared 
with it for justness of perception and purity of taste. 

Vasari's easy way of treating his material is a stumbling- 
block of offence to his critics. He seems to desire to con- 
ceal rather than to make known the sources from whence he 
drew his data. This was the fashion of the age, and it is 
difficult to conceive how shocked an Italian of the Benais- 
sance would have been by one of our pages of the Lives, 
pages bristling with foot-notes, crowded with citations, where 
fact meets fact, and authorities pro and eon are opposed in 
battle array. What he required of his author was an artis- 
tic general effect, he occupied no aggressive or skeptical at- 
titude, he read to be diverted, interested, moved, not to be 
supplied with exact information, or controversial weapons ; 
in a word he read, he did not read up. Eealism has made 
so many strides in the last three hundred years, and the sci- 
entific method has almost destroyed the artistic method ; 
it is difficult to realize that in the sixteenth century 

hat the reader demanded of the writer was sympathetic 
comprehension, artistic presentation, liberal cultivation; 
that the public desired results not processes, and the author 
|was not constantly challenged for his intellectual counter- 
sign or incessantly required to produce his literary passport. 
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If by any stretch of the imagination we can imagine 
Yasari showing Giorio a modem> np-to-date edition of his 
'' Lives/' the old scholar would have exclaimed^ '^How now, 
Giorgio mio, what peevish pedantry is this ? Away with 
these impertinent notes which fret the margins in such an- 
handsome fashion. Blind me not with the dnst from all 
these archives and thrust not these crabbed MSS. under 
my nose. V\\ believe in thy learning, lad, without these 
commentaries which smell most consumedly of the lamp. 
Would'st thou have me sweat with thee in thy labors ? Give 
me thy dish dressed, man. Fve no stomach for raw victual. 
I am like one who has been bidden to a feast and who is 
taken anhungered to the kitchen to watch mine host pluck 
the capon and skim the pot. 'Twas a fair tome thou didst 
promise me» not the makings of such an one.'^ 

Yasari therefore did not occupy the defensive attitude of | 
the modern historian or biographer, but he was a tireh 
compiler, a student of books and documents and works oi 
art as well as of men. He did not shrink from the study of] 
those '^ records and writings that had been left as a prey to 
dust and for the food of worms ; '* in Florence, he consulted 
the Tuscan archives, the book of the Academy of San Luca, 
an old chronicle from the library of Santa Maria Kovella, 
and the documents of the cathedral ; in other towns he 
studied the ledgeis of the various public bnfldings, church- 
es, town-halls, and hospitals, the records of judicial proceed- 
ings, and the papers of the notaries. 

He spent much time in the inspection of the works of 
art themselves, and his collections of drawings, ornamented 
with borders by his own hand, contained some of the finest 
specimens of the old masters. He studied monuments, 
epitaphs, monograms, and inscriptions. He cited Dante, 
Giovanni Yillani, Boccaccio, Sacchetti, Bindo da Forli, 
Hanetti, Poliziano, Ariosto, Caro, Bembo, della Oasa, Sca- 
liger, Budadus, Sannazzaro, Plutarch, Yitruvius and other 
antique authors, besides the literary works of the artists. 

Yasari was weak in his chronology ; he often inverted 
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dates, he omitted to cite his anthdrities, he added certain 
stories, racy bits of gossip, sometimes eyen of scandal that 
have not been substantiated by documents, he often record- 
ed traditions as facts ; he was also too credulous, too ready 
to accept information from any source. It is only fair to 
add that he corrected many mistakes and modified many 
of his statements in the second edition of the Lives. He 
has also been accused of plagiarism, because in this same 
second edition he incorporated the work in which As- 
canio Gondivi completed and corrected Vasari^s own life 
of Michelangelo. In the Renaissance plastic and literary 
material was common property among fellow-craftsmen to a 
much greater degree than it is to-day, and the line of de- 
marcation between assimilation and appropriation had not 
been sharply drawn. 

It is no new thing to disparage Yasari ; in the sixteenth 
century he was attacked by Gondivi, by Zuccheri, and the 
Garacci ; to-day the special student, who, aided by all the 
modem discoveries and appliances, has corrected a date or 
an attribution, makes short work of his author. M. Bour- 
get finds his biographies ^^ des esquissea informea,*' The 
writer of the difFuse and vague ^^ Sensations tPItalie" 
is offended by Vasari's lack of concentration, his tenden- 
cy to spin out his descriptions, and to retard action by 
undue elaboration of detail. It may be superfiuous to re- 
mind M. Bourget's readers that these defects of style are 
often possessed of sufficient charm in themselves to com- 
mand admiration even when unaccompanied by Yasari's 
lucidity, his talent for telling a story straightly and simply, 
his virile grasp of a mass of material, and his capacity for 
infusing life into his characters. 

The historian trained in the philosophical school can 
justly reproach the Aretine with his ignorance of the in- 
fluence of environment and his habit of ascribing manifes- 
tations of exceptional capacity entirely to individual genius, 
but even the historian will admit Yasari's knowledge of evo- 
lution in styles. If it is easy to point out the defects of 
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onr atithor^ it is puerile to jndge him by the standards of 
to-day, and to expect of him the method which is the 
resalt of a much later stage of intellectual deyelopment. 
A proper critical appreciation of his work is no easy task 
however. To accomplish it Vasari was obliged to unite the 
special gifts of scholar, artist, critic, story-teller, and man 
Off letters, and it is owing to this rare combination of quali- 
ties that Yasari's work, with all its mistakes and lacimce, will 
live as long as the masters to whom he devoted his pen. 

No one can enjoy the mental companionship of Vasari 
without being impressed with the intellectual rectitude of 
the man, his many virtues. Foremost is his love for his 
own art and his filial reverence, even tenderness for the^ 
great masters of it. The catholicity of his taste and his 
liberal appreciation of all forms of good art is equally notice- 
able. He could admire the tiny miniatures of Giulio Glovio 
and the heroic figures of Michelangelo; Fra Angelico's in-, 
eflbble Madonnas and Pollajnolo's muscular nudities receive! 
even-handed justice from him. The silver altar-front is asl 
carefully described as the Moses, no achievement is tool 
vast, no work of art too minute to escape his notice ; he does! 
not neglect the sculptor of colossi, or forget the embroiderer^ 
of vestments ; he is hospitable to the stranger, '^ Divers, 
Flemish Artists'' were understood and appreciated by him, 
and he was courteous to the women who had handled brush 
and chisel — ^it must be confessed without any signal success. 
The justness of his criticism was only equalled by his mod- 
esty. When we consider how large a field he covered, and 
how seldom he allowed personal feeling to bias his judg- 
ments, we may surely place impartiality in the list of his vir- 
tues. To Perugino, Pinturicchio and Bazzi he was unjust ; 
to Cellini he is as fair as though there were no ill-feeling 
between them. Cellini, who had attacked him savagely, 
made a most unsavory reference to Vasari which was 
probably as near the truth as was Cellini's spelling of our 
author's name (Gtoorgetto Vassellario ); we have only to 
compare his work with that of other art-critics to note how 
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aeldom his estimate of the character of the man affected his 
appreciation of the product of the artist. 

He repeated, withoat examination or preliminary in- 
vestigation, many idle stories about his contemporaries, yet 
he is benerolence itself, if we contrast him with many of 
his fellows ; there was much jealousy among artists then in 
that period of perfected processes and over-production, and 
much of the detraction that results from the undue develop- 
ment of the critical faculties. Is the artistic and literary 
gossip of three centuries later quite devoid of venom ? 

In Yasari^ the gentler virtues of the Renaissance find 
expression. We are apt to forget, in studying the high- 
ly colored dramatic episodes of this transitional age, that 
Italy was not entirely peopled with bravi, humanists, con" 
dottieriy buffoons, dukes, abbesses and cardinals ; that there 
Were thousands of every-day honest people who lived soberly 
and worked hard, and found their pleasure in ways that 
made others no poorer or sadder. Vasari's was a burgher 
ideal ; to work faithfully, to live frugally, to economize 
money, time, and health, to look sharply after the honor 
and well-being of your own family, to drive a hard bargain, 
to own land and to enjoy political honors, to live on good 
terms with the church and with your neighbor, and to re- 
vere your prince no matter how unworthy of reverence he 
might be, was the code of the artisan-courtier, a new t]rpe, 
born of the fusion of old and new conditions, standing 
mid-way between the sturdy Republican Donatello and the 
supple, politic Oiulio Romano. At the same time, and in* 
apparent contradiction to this bourgeois standard, an ideal 
obtained that there was a special moral code for the artisty 
that he was exempt from the laws that govern the common 
herd. Lorenzo the Magnificent had said of Fra Filippo 
that ''rare geniuses were forms of light and not beasts ol 
burden.'' Benvenuto Cellini evidently considered that he 
stood above ordinary legal restrictions, and the Pope tacitly 
admitted this to be the case. Yasari took a temperate and 
common-sense view of the artisf s privileges ; he defended 
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his loye of solitude and maintained his social independence^ 
ibnt he absolutely condemned violence and dissoluteness, 
and was rather unnecessarily severe on foppery and pre- 
sumption. 

There are few traces of the moral hebetude of Italy ii 
Vasari's work, it is rather by what he omits than what h< 
recorded that his ethical sense must be apprehended. Th( 
crimes of the Popes, the hideous domestic dramas of hif 
patrons, the Medici, the scandals and assassinations of th< 
various ducal courts are not mentioned in his pages, 
monster like Alessandro is called the amiable duke ; despots 
like Gosimo are magnificent princes. We look in vain like- 
wise for any record of those splendid acts of courage and self- 
sacrifice which lighten the gloom of this melancholy epoch of 
Italian history. Indomitable Florence is besieged by the 
veteran armies of three nations ; heroic Siena starves uur 
yielding within her walls, the exiles speak and act as Oato 
might have done ; Vaaari is silent ; he had no love for the 
liberty that died so hard. It was not he who wrote to 
Michelangelo, ** it is time to think (rf armi (anns) not of 
marmi '^ (marbles). He feels no generous sense of outrage 
as he writes of the sack of Bome or Prato, and he refers 
casually to events and incidents that even to-day stir the 
reader's blood. 

Was Vasari, like so many modem critics, dazzled by the 
outward brilliance of this civilization which cultivated the 
minds and tastes of men while it left their hearts and char- 
acters ferocious and undisciplined ? Was the conscience for 
which we look in vain among what Taine called "these 
intelligent wolves ** lacking in Vasari also ? Did he ac- 
quiesce in this reign of might without even a mental pro- 
test ? If he did we can find many excuses for him in his 
moral environment. The Italian religion was a stranger 
to reason, to feeling, to conduct ; it was merely a mental 
habit which imposed certain practices and proscribed cer- 
tain thoughts. Before Yasari's death it had hardened in- 
to that mixture of hypocrisy and formalism that arrested 
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Italian development for many centnries. The hnmanists, 
after the Catholic reaction, had become mere writers, and 
were no longer thinkers. Philosophy, which in virile sonls 
so often stands in the stead of religion, was silenced, and 
stoicism, the moral stimnlns of strong men, was powerless 
to affect the mass of the Italians. In spite of the reform in 
the Church, crimes of violence were on the increase when 
compared with the Middle Ages or the early Renaissance. 
To the old elements of discord between families and indi- 
viduals the invasion of the Spaniards had added false ideas 
of punctilio in regard to precedence, place, titles, and, above 
all, in love affairs, which were fruitful causes of brawls. 
BeligiouB persecution, which had languished and almost 
disappeared during the revival of arts and letters, returned 
with renewed terrors at the bidding of the Inquisition ; the 
excessive harshness of the penal code, the barbarous pun- 
ishments for trifling offences, and the horrors of judicial 
procedure, testify to the underlying ferocity of this urbane 
and cultivated people. 
\ .^^^asari, who had grown up as the prot6g6 of merciless and 
[dissolute young princes, and passed his life in the tainted 
fatmosphere of the ducal and papal courts, found a perma- 
nent incitement to virtue in the kindness of his own heart 
land in the example set him by the men of his own class. His 
'were not the heroic virtues, the love of liberty, the senti- 
ment of patriotism ; indeed, patriotism in any large sense 
had never existed in Italy, but was replaced by civic or 
[sectional pride ; he was no saint or devotee. We have no 
Teason to believe that he was specially courageous. His was 
ratlier the Italian corraggio, dogged perseverance in the face 
of discomfort and difficulty, the patient fortitude which 
student and artist must constantly exercise in the endurance 
of physical ill-being and moral discouragement; he loved 
what Qhiberti called '' the sweat of virtue ; '' and in his 
Luca della Bobbia he eloquently preached to the art student 
the gospel of hard work and heroic endeavor. 
If he made no mention of his patrons' crimes, at least he 
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made no attempt to palliate them or apologize for them.] ' 
Oratitade was a strong feeling with Vaaari ; his sense oi 
obligation was as keen as that of Marcns Anrelins, and the 
Medici and some of the least estimable Italian princes had 
always been kind and liberal friends to him, which makes 
his reticence in regard to their misdeeds more pardonable. 
Their relations to art and artists were admirable^ and in a 
history of art they deserved honorable mention ; and it is 
owing to this sane and manly optimism that the lives of the 
artists did not become a mere chronique scandaleuse, like 
too many biographies of all times. 

As in the work of many other authors^ Madame de 
Lafayette for instance^ who write for and under a despot^ 
mnch can be read between the lines^ and it is rather from 
Yasari's omissions than from his statements that we can 
gaess at his own opinion. Michelangelo is never criticised 
for his harsh and biting speeches, bnt Baphael is constantly 
praised for his sweetness and gracionsness, and Yasari, like 
most healthy -minded and large-hearted people, found it 
pleasanter to commend goodness than to denounce evil. 

IV 

It is an ungrateful task to consider our author as painter ; I 
he is one of the most striking examples of the rapid de-| 
cadence of the Roman school ; a hard worker, educated! 
among master -pieces, enjoying the example and counsels 
of great artists, with a genuine love and appreciation 
of art in its noblest forms, his pictures are cold and char- 
acterless ; they possess no personality, no parti pris ; as* 
reminiscences of finer works they are uninteresting, and' 
Yasari in them does not even attain to the dignity of a* 
mannerist, for when not actually a plagiarist he is but an 
imitator. 

He was one of the worst of those epigoni who consulted- 
only the masters and omitted to study nature, who copied 
formula until they lost their capacity for seeing the reat 
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' world with their own eyefl. In the hands of greater men 
the means of expression had been so perfected and were so 
easily attainable that art in the hands of lesser men had 
lost all personal quality and meaning. The f acility, inven- 
tion, and the tendency toward generalization of types ch«r- 
acteristic of the Boman school became in its decadent 
followers abstraction, conventionality, and insincere rep- 
etition. The phenomena of artistic degeneration appear 
at the same time — ^the abuse of trompe Vml; improvisation, 
a slap-dash covering of great canvases without preliminary 
study ; collaboration, parcelling out the work among many 
assistants or pupils ; and, as a necessary consequence of 
these quick and easy practices, over-production. 

!The demoralization of art in Bome was precipitated by 
\ instable social conditions, and the mushroom character of 
\ its art-patrons. There society was constantly changing, « 
new set of people attained money and position for a brief 
period under each successive pope^ and were anxious to 
enjoy their short tenure of power. These patnms, stimu- 
lated by the pontiff's example, ordered hug^ decorative 
works to be furnished at a cheap rate and within limitations 
of time ; very often the artist forfeited a certain portion of 
his payment if the paintings were not finished by a certain 
date ; what wa? required of him wus show imd magnifioenoe, 
not thought or feeling, and an ostentatious parade of rich 
ornament. The absence of any spiritual significance in the 
works was supplied by elaborate allegories and far-fetched 
concetti; they are as full of strained allusions as any Pe- 
trarchistic sonnet. Vasari's letters teem with long expla- 
nations of the inner meaning of his paintings. Writing, for 
example, of the portrait of Duke Alexander, he says : ^' He 
is in full armor to signify that he is ready for the love of 
his country to defend her privately and publicly ; the round 
form of the bench on which he is seated, having neither 
beginning nor end, shows that his will be a peipetual reign. 
. . • there is also a mask muzzled with certain b^dages 
which stands for Volubility to show that this unstable 
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ptople is bound and s^nt ap by the fortress built by, and 
the loYe that the aforesaid people bear to. His ExceUency. 
The red cloth which is pat over the seat shows the blood 
that has been shed by those who rebelled against the Me- 
dicean hoase, and a fold of it coyering the thigh of the 
armed man shows that the hoose of Medici has bled also 
in the death of Qiuliano and the wonnds of Lorenzo the\ 
Elder/^ There are pages of this fnstian in Vasari's cor- 
respondence and in the '' Bagionamenti ; '* it reaches its 
highest degree of absurdity in his description of the frescoes 
of the cupola of the Duomo, which reads like a kind of 
artistico-theological menu. 

Another cause of artistic degeneration was the confus 
ideals of the time, the eclecticism so favorable to the 
critic* It is a dangerous thing for a painter to aim at ** th 
coloring of Titian, the design of Michelangelo/' Art is a 
jealous goddess, and her votary cannot worship at many 
shrines. The painter of the late sixteenth century, be*| 
wildered by his rich inheritance, grasped at too much and 
missed the essential. He tried to combine the chiaroscuro 
of Leonardo, the composition of Baphael, the moYements 
of Michelangelo, and the morbidezta of Oorreggio ; naturally 
the result of such ambitious eclecticism was loss of person- 
ality and artistic impotence. 

Vasari occupies a far more honorable place as architect ; 
the facade of the palace of the TJffizi is imposing, its in- 
terior is well calculated for the purpose for which it was 
built, and the staircases of the Palazzo Vecchio hare been 
specially praised by Piacenza the architect. 




Vasabi in his ^'Autobiography^' has told us eyerything 
about himself but that which we most desire to know. Fort- 
unartely a whole series of letters has been collected and 
published which enables us to follow his career year by year, 
and which supplements the lacunm in the '' Life.^ 
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Giorgio Vasari was fr)m in 15^ , in the hill-town of 
Arezzo, the birthplace of Petrarch. In his " Life " of his 
kinsman, Lnca Signorelli^ Vasari has given as a glimpse ot 
his childhood, showing ns the lordly old painter, dressed 
like a prince, looking at the drawings with which Qiorgino 
had spoiled his school-books, and advising Vasari's parents 
to let him study art. Apparently they did so, and the 
child spent his time working nnder QngUelmo di Marsiglia 
(Goillaume de Marcillat), and copying the works of the Otot- 
teschi in the churches of Arezzo. Meantime his literary edu- 
cation was not neglected, and the Aretine poet, Messer Gio- 
vanni PoUastra, who was an excellent and useful friend to 
Vasari, urged him forward over the thorny paths of learning 
with such speed that at the age of nine Giorgino could repeat 
many books of the '^^neid'^ by heart. This accomplish- 
ment was displayed with great effect, when in 1523, Silvio 
Passerini, Cardinal of Gortona, stopped at Arezzo, on his way 
to Florence, where he had been appointed guardian of the 
two Medicean princes, Ippolito and Alessandro, by their 
cousin. Pope Clement VII. When Antonio Vasari went to 
pay his respects to his kinsman Passerini, the small Giorgio 
was taken with him, and in this illustrious company the 
erudite infant recited the larger part of the ''^neid'' (the 
Cardinal was apparently in no hurry to reach Florence), and 
showed his collection of drawings. Passerini was sufficiently 
impressed to offer to take the boy to Florence, where he could 
study to much better advantage than in Arezzo. This offer 
was accepted, Vasari remained three years in Florence and 
began his artistic career under the pleasantest conditions ; 
he was a pupil of Michelangelo, the humanities were not 
neglected, as he passed two hours of each day in study with 
the young princes Ippolito and Alessandro, and their tutor, 
the learned Pierio. A little later he studied with Baccio 
Bandinelli and formed that friendship with Francesco Sal- 
viati that was to last through his lifetime. 

Troublous times soon came for Vasari and his patrons ; 
the Florentines, who had fretted under the Medicean yoke 
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had no sooner learned of the aiege of Borne and the cap- 
tivity of the Pope than they rose^ thrust out the priest and 
the bastard princes, and declared the Bepublic once more* 

This manifestation of the old spirit of ciyic liberty is of 
course very briefly mentioned by Yasari ; but he relates an 
incident in connection with it that is too characteristic of 
the man and the times to be omitted. Now at this time the 
David of Michelangelo stood on the Binghiera^ or stone 
platform which occupied that side of the old palace where 
to-day Ammanati's sprvwling nymphs disport themselves in 
the fountain. The Medicean priors had intrenched them- 
selves in the Palazzo Yecchio, which was besieged by the 
Bepublicans, and during the attack on the building the be- 
sieged dropped a heavy oak bench from the windows^ which, 
instead of falling on their assailants struck the arm of ^* the 
giant of the Piazza/' as the David was called, and broke it 
into three pieces, which lay on the ground for several days 
unnoticed in the tumult. Francesco Salviati, who like boys 
in general, and Florentine boys in particular, had come out 
to see the fighting, recognized the fragments, and with his 
friend Giorgio, whom he generously allowed U> share the 
glory of his enterprise, ventured into the Piazza. There, 
heedless of tiie danger and of the presence of the armed 
men, the two boys gathered up the pieces and carried them 
to the house of Francesco's father, where Duke Gosimo 
found them when, years afterward, he wished to repair the 
statue. 

Truly the teachings of Savonarola had borne fruit, when 
the Florentine youth, instead of throwing stones as was their 
wicked wont, took to collecting them instead. 

As his patrons the Medici were exiled, and as his father 
had died of the plague, Qiorgio returned to Arezzo with his 
uncle, Antonio, where he busied himself in copying the 
frescoes of Oiottino,and attracted the notice of the painter 
II Bosso ; but the boy yearned for Florence, as the modem 
art student longs for Paris, and in the following August he 
returned, to study harder than ever. This youth of eigh- 
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teen had been left with three eisters and two brothers all 
younger than himself to care for, and we find him during 
the year of the siege working with the goldsmith Manno, 
painting a fresco in Pisa, in Bologna designing the festal 
decorations for the triamphal entrance of Charles Y,, and 
finally returning to Arezzo. Meanwhile the prospects of 
the Medici were improving, the Pope and the Emperor had 
become friends and allies, and the young Ippolito de' Medici, 
recently made cardinal, took Yasari to Borne with him in 
his suite. This was the happiest period of Giorgio's life. 
Borne was the Mecca of the artist ; there the antique world 
was revealed to him, and Italian painting had become the 
worthy successor of Oreek sculpture. There Yasari and 
his old friend Francesco Salviati, whom he had found in 
Bome, spent many months in hard work. They copied 
indefatigably, in the churches, in the palaces, and in that 
mine of riches, the Yatican ; evening saw no cessation of 
their labors, for then to save time they made copies of each 
other^s drawings ; they seemed to be possessed by a fever o£ 
acquisition, and to it they sacrificed not only sleep and re- 
creation but even health as well, and Yasari assures us that 
the studies of this period were his true and principal master 
in art. When the stimulus of emulation, for Bome was full 
of students, was added to the incentive of such an environ- 
ment, the excitement and enthusiasm of the two young art- 
lovers is easily understood. 

Overwork and the habit of fasting to save time resulted in a 
serious illness, and poor, ambitious Qiorgio was brought back 
to Arezzo on a litter. In his native air he soon recovered, and 
by the tenth of the following December he was in Florence, 
favorably received by Alessandro de' Medici, now Duke, 
and placed under the protection of Ottaviano de' Medici, 
who was not only a true friend but an affectionate father to 
Yasari, if we may believe his own words. The Duke, who 
had re-entered Florence at the heels of foreign soldiers, and 
had surpassed his worthy predecessors' usual quota of mur- 
ders, exiles, and confiscations, was generous enough in his 
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treatment of Vasari, to irkcrm he assigned lodgings, a place 
at his own table, board for a servant, and an allowance of 
six crowns a month. Oiorgio, in retnm, painted several 
portraits and some scenes from the life of Gassar in the 
Palazzo Medici. In one of his letters he gives a lively ac- 
eonnt of the difficulties he had with an illnstrioos sitter, 
the f atare queen of France, Catherine de' Medici, then an 
irrepressible romp. When Yasari returned from dinner 
after working on her portrait all the morning, he found her, 
brush in hand, daubing the face with black, and if he had 
not taken to his heels she would have '' painted the painter 
the same colour.'' 

It was at this time, after the death of Ippolito, that 
Yasari began to study architecture, which was of great use 
to him in the magnificent preparations that were made for 
the visit of Charles Y. when he came to Florence for the 
marriage of his daughter with the Duke. These festivities 
were described by Yasari in a couple of letters to Aretino, 
whom he had met at the Roman court and who had for 
some unknown reason found it worth his while to cultivate 
the young prot6g6 of the Medici. Those who have seen 
the Dpnatello festival in Florence can form some idea of 
what an artist could do with every resource placed at his 
disposition, with a beautiful city for his background, and 
princes, magistrates, and lovely women for his figurants. 
An important part in the decoration had been assigned to 
Yasari, which aroused the envy of '' certain malignant per- 
sons '' who bribed his assistants to desert him at a crucial 
moment. Partly by his own untiring efforts, partly with 
the aid of '' some painters who came to him from other 
places,'' the work was completed in time for the festival, 
while the tasks of the persecutors, who had been more busy 
in attending to Yasari's affairs than their own, remained un- 
finished. Qiorgio's triumph was enhanced by the generos- 
ity of the Duke, who added to the sum he had promised him 
the fines, amounting to three hundred crowns, which w^re 
paid by the tardy painters. This unexpected largess en^ 
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abled Yasari to dower and marry one of hie sisterSj and not 
long after to put another of them into a conyent at Arezzo. 
^ His good fortune came to a speedy end with the assassi- 
nation of Duke Alessandro ; Gosimo, his successor, was not 
too favorably disposed toward the dead man's fayorites, 
and Yasari, who had now lost three protectors by death, 
resolyed (aided by the prudent adyice of Ottaviano) to 
leave Florence ''and to seek no more the favor of courts 
but to follow art for its own sake.'' 

Just at this time, through the influence of his old 
master Pollastra, he received some commissions in the so- 
called hermitage of Gamaldoli. In these lovely hills, cov- 
ered with giant fir-trees, he spent three summers, paint- 
ing in the church and in the various shrines ; the holy 
stillness of the place, the peaceful solitude, the freedom 
from fret and care, the serenity and cheerfulness of the 
good monks, deeply impressed the susceptible artist. It 
was during his third summer at Gamaldoli, for he had 
gone back there after one winter spent in Bome and another 
in Bologna, that he met Bindo Altoviti, financier, patriot, 
art-lover, and one of the noblest characters of the time, 
who had come to Gamaldoli to buy firs for the construction 
of St. Peter's. Bindo gave Yasari an important order for 
an altar-piece in Florence, and thereby greatly elated him, 
for he hoped through this picture to win his spurs in the most 
critical city in Italy. In order to have his '' mind free for 
the great work,'' he married o£F his third sister and bought 
a house in Arezzo and a garden in the quarter of San Yito, 
famed for the purity of its air. From 1540-42 he was en- 
gaged on Bindo's picture, and several others which he has 
described at great length in his letters, but which as works 
of art are mediocre and characterless, and which the curious 
may study in the galleries of the TJffizi and the Pitti. 

In 1541 Yasari, invited by the '* Divine Aretino," visited 
Yenice, stopping at Modena and Parma to study the works 
of Gorreggio, at Yerona to see the antiquities, and at Man- 
tua, where he was the guest of Giulio Bomano. It is worth 
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while to note how richly Vasari repaid the kindness shown 
him by the fayorite pupil of Baphael ; little did Oialio 
think when he played cicerone to an obscure young painter 
of the celebrity that it was in that painter's power to bestow 
on him. In Venice^ protected by Aretino^ Vasari visited 
the painters in their workshops^ painted nine pictures in 
the Gomaro Palace, and found work quite to his taste in 
decorating the city for the brilliant festiyal of the Galza. 

On the 16th of August, '^ though overwhelmed with un- 
sought commissions/' he returned to Arezzo and proceeded 
to recreate himself by frescoing a ceiling in his own house. 
The next winter was spent in Rome in the house of Bindo 
Altoviti, for whom Vasari painted a Deposition from the 
Cross, '' which had the good fortune not to displease the 
greatest sculptor, painter, and architect that ever lived in 
our times.'' Michelangelo, who showed great kindness t^f 
Vasari, and earnestly recommended him to study architectJ 
nre (probably after examining his paintings) presented 
Giorgio to Cardinal Famese. 

The Cardinal, who, to rare dignity of character united a 
passion for beautiful things, was, next to his grandfather, 
the Pope, the most powerful of Boman art-patrons. He, 
with his brother Bannucio, built the Famese palace, the 
Famese gardens, and the ViUa Caprarole ; he bought the 
Hercules, the Flora, and the Bull, which bear his name. 
Michelangelo, Vignole, and Antonio da San Qallo designed 
his palaces, Salviati, Daniele da Volterra, and Zuccheri 
painted for him, Giulio Clovlo illuminated his MSS., and 
the archsBologist, Fulvio Orsini, had charge of his col- 
lections. It was for him that Vasari painted the frescoes 
which still remain in the Hall of the Chancery, and it was 
at his palace that Giorgio was persuaded to write the Lives. 

For several years the painter divided his time between 
Bome and Florence. In 1544 he went to Naples, where he 
worked at Monte Oliveto in the house of his compatriot, 
Tommaso Cambi, and, like the many-sided craftsman that 
he was, designed the stalls and presses in the monastery of 
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S. Giovanni Carbonaro. In 1547 he was in Bimini painting 
in tiie monastery of his friend, the learned abbot, and in the 
new church of the Abbey of the Glassi in Barenna ; then he 
was again in Arez2o working in his own house. Not long 
afterward he returned to Florence, where he painted a pro- 
cessional banner and a Oupid and Psyche for Annibale 
Garo ; then, as the handsome Alfonso di G^nbi, who was 
justly proud of his fine person, greatly admired the nudes in 
the latter, Vasari painted a life-size portrait of the said youth 
naked in the charact^ of Endymion, to the great joy of the 
'' good, kindly, and courteous " Alfonso, who doubtless felt 
that it was not '^ good, kindly, and courteous ^ to deny to 
others the sight of so much beauty. Soon afterward Vasari 
was persuaded by the future Pope Julius III. '' to do what 
he had never before chosen to do — take a wife ; '* therefore, 
to quote the victim's own words, '' I married accordingly, 
as was his desire, a daughter of the noble Aretine citizen, 
^Francesco Bacci/' 

The few lines which Vasari devotes to his marriage are 
typical of the slight importance of such an event in a busy 
and ambitious man's life. '' A wife,'' says Michelangelo in 
his letters, " should be ten years younger than her husband, 
healthy, and of a good &mily." Gharaoter, mind, and 
heart were unimportant trifles; beauty was a dangerous 
possession, and talent a prudent man fought shy of. As to 
learning, it was all very well for princesses and great ladies, 
but had no place among the narrow interests and small 
economies of a burgher household. The Italian '' about to 
marry " followed not the dictates of his heart, but the com- 
mands of his reason. He chose, not a woman whom he 
blindly adored, nor one for whom he felt that warm and 
perennial affection which springs from parity of tastes and 
ideas, but one who would be a thrifty housekeeper and a 
mother of strong sons. Naturally, in a union based on such 
practical considerations, there was no room for sentiment* 
Vasari had seen in Baphael's broken life tiie fatal conse- 
quences of an absorbing passion, the example of Andrea del 
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Sarto had taaght him how love of woman may wreck a 
man's career^ and we haye no reason to believe that nnmly 
affections ever tronbled the even tenor of Qiorgio's basy 
life. If '^ Love is bom of idleness and fulness of bread " it 
is not difficult to understand why his darts glanced off the 
ever-occnpied painter. 

Niccolosa, Vasari's new wife, who, from the medal Pasto- 
rino da Siena made of her, seems to have been a pretty, slen- 
der girl, did not keep him long in Arezzo. He was soon in 
Florence again painting a Madonna for Bindo Altoviti and 
an altar-piece for the Martelli. Meanwhile the matchmaker. 
Cardinal di Monte, had become Pope Julius III., and sent 
for Vasari to build a tomb, to paint pictures, and to make 
plans for the pope's favorite toy, the Vigna OiuKa, a villa 
surrounded by gardens. But the new pontiff changed his 
mind so rapidly that even Vasari, who could ''rush '' a dec- 
oration or paint a picture at a moment's notice, failed to 
keep pace with him, and as His Holiness's orders were given 
through Bishop Tfln/tfcoM (Busybody), they were still fur- 
ther confused and contradictory. 

Vasari, therefore, returned to Arezzo, where he filled the 
honorary office of Prior until Duke Gosimo, who had several 
times intimated that he desired Vasari's services, summoned 
him to Florence, and after some time spent in finishing sev- 
eral commissions, Vasari finally became the duke's man in 
1555. From this time nntil 1572 he was constantly em- 
ployed in the old palace. He completely remodelled most of 
the interior, and the rooms which we visit to-day are his. 
He was full of resources, and, without making changes in the 
construction, by clever shifts and devices he transformed 
the stem Republican town -house into a prince's palace. 
Ceilings were raised and carved, wide, easy staircases built, 
walls veneered with marble or hung with arras woven after 
Vasari's designs, and awhok cycle of decorations represent- 
ing "Stories of the gods," the "Virtues" of Cosimo, 
the portraits of his children and friends, were painted in i^ 
feverish hurry by the indefatigable Giorgio and described 
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with miicn eiiboration and minateneBS in his '^ Ragiona- 
menti.'^ The Duke was as generous as he was exacting, and 
Vasari received a stipend of twenty-fiye ducats a month 
from the Duke himself and thirteen from the magistrates^ 
besides gifts from time to time — among other things an ex- 
cellent house in Florence in the Borgo Santa Croce, and a 
Tilla in the country. Vasari's kinsfolk shared his good fort- 
une and the favor of the prince. Cosimo was as liberal of 
honors to the painter as he had been with money^ and ap- 
pointed Vasari Oonfaloniere of Arezzo with the privilege of 
naming a substitute to perform the active duties of the office. 
The most important work which Vasari executed for the 
Duke was the painting of the great sala which was finished 
''in less time than was expected or his Excellency had 
hoped.'' Here in this noble hall filled with the memories 
of Savonarola, which Da Vinci and Michelangelo were to have 
decorated for the republic, Vasari splashed in the dreary, 
painted platitudes over which the tourist yawns to-day. 
" Non ragioniam di lor ma guarda e passa/* do not even 
look long, for these ten great compositions which treat of 
the '' history of Florence from the foundation to the pres- 
ent time/' and in which Vasari was '' called upon to depict 
everjrthing that could present itself to the mind and thought 
of man/' are utterly commonplace. They were completed, 
however, in time for the marriage of Cosimo's eldest son, 
Francesco, with the Archduchess of Austria, as well as 
various arches of triumph, painted facades, and other gigan- 
tic decorations which added to the splendor of the nuptials. 
Vasari was an invaluable impressario for festivals ; his facil- 
ity never failed him and his nervous energy made him re- 
joice in excitement and hurry ; they stimulated him as 
applause does a race-horse. Owing to his keen sense of 
responsibility he was always ready in time, and this rare 
virtue in a painter — ^at least in a sixteenth-century painter — 
more than once advanced his fortunes. 
I Some important and fine buildings were erected by him, 
for at least under his supervision, during this period of his 
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life : in Florence the palace of the Uffizi, the corridor 
which^ crossing the Amo, leads from it to the Pitti (and 
which was built in the space of five months) ; in Pisa the 
capola of the Madonna delF Umilta and the palace and 
charch erected for the Knights of St. Stephen, a new order 
instituted by Gosimo, and which distinguished itself at Le- 
panto. These works were dismissed, like the ''Lives/' with 
a few lines ; perhaps Giorgio, like the mother who defends 
the weaklings of her brood, felt that, unlike his paintings, 
they needed no apologies or explanations. The changes he 
made in Santa Maria l^^ovella and in Santa Croce, i.e., the 
removal of the rood-screens, the addition of new choirs and 
side-chapels, have been much regretted and severely criti* 
cised. During this time he had executed many private com- 
missions ; his fecundity and his facility of hand seem amaz* 
ing until we examine the pictures themselves, when after 
admitting that it was remarkable that one man in a com- 
paratively short life should have produced so much, we are 
tempted to add, with Dr. Johnson, '' Would to God that it 
had been impossible. '^ 

In 1567 Vasari, pleading fatigue, obtained the Duke's leave 
to spend several months in travel. The tireless painter passed 
his time in the restful pursuit of making notes for the sec- 
ond edition of the '' Lives,'' in studying buildings, pictures, 
and statues, and in visiting his friends ; he finished his tour 
by going to kiss the feet of the new Pope, Pius V., who, 
faithful to Papal traditions, gave him a commission. When 
the picture was finished the painter returned to Rome, 
where he examined the Sistine bridge, which was decaying, 
and where he hud many consultations with the Pope in re- 
gard to St. Peter's, and, loyal at once to art and Michelan- 
gelo, earnestly advised His Holiness not to permit any de- 
parture from Buonarroti's plans. Before leaving Vasari 
obtained permission to build a chapel and decanato in the 
Deanery of Arezzo ; this chapel was in due time painted by 
the Quwearied Giorgio, and in it he was buried. 

Vasari's autobiography ends abruptly in the year 1568, 
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when bis '' Lives ** were printed^ and foi^an acconnt of the 
six remaining years of his life we are obliged to depend 
upon bis letters and the researches of Bottari. 

From the latter we learn that in 1570 Vasari was again in 
Borne painting hnge historical compositions in the CordO' 
nate and in the Sala Regia, Dnring the rest of his life he 
was driven like a shuttlecock from the Pope to the Dnke, 
from the Duke to the Pope. He was himself anxious to re- 
main in Florence to commence an important commission^ 
the frescoes of the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, for 
which he had made elaborate plans and cartoons, and which 
he hoped would be his magnum opus. On the other hand, 
the Pope constantly wanted him in Bome not only for the 
paintings of the Vatican, but to superintend the building of 
St. Peter's, to conduct the Acqua Vergine from Salona to 
Bome, or to repair San Giovanni Laterano. 

In 1572 we find Vasari in Florence employed in designing 
a palace at Gapraia, some fountains for the Gastello, a small 
church at GoUe Mingoli, and pushing on the preparations 
for the cupola frescoes, but the Pope could not spare him 
long and an importunate letter soon arrived, enjoining, ra- 
ther than requesting, him to repair to Bome at once, for the 
Pope, Gregory XIII., was anxious to have the paintings of 
the Sala Regia finished. For the first time the patient 
old courtier-painter proved recalcitrant, but after the Duke 
had represented to him that his refusal to obey His Holi- 
ness's commands would be ascribed to the influence of 
his patron, the painter, taking many assistants with him, 
started for Bome, and there worked with even greater speed 
than usual, so that the Sala Regia was opened to the public 
on Corpus Domini of the year 1573. Among the subjects 
of these paintings were three devoted to the murder of Ad- 
miral Goligny and '* the afFair {cosa) of the Huguenots " — 
in secular language, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
had occurred during the Pontificate of Gregory XIII., and 
which he was naturally anxious to have properly commem- 
orated. 
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In the midst of the triumph which, following the open- 
ing of the Sala Regia, where for thirty-nine years, under six 
Buccesflive popes, twelve painters had labored, an invita- 
tion from Philip II. of Spain arrived urging Vasari to visit 
the Spanish court and offering magnificent terms, but Gior- 
gio was satiated at last with honors, and refused, saying 
'^ that he desired no more glory, no more work and fatigue 
(mirabile dictu /), but only to be able to repose himself in 
the grand and magnanimous shadow of his lord/' He then 
for the last time went back to Florence to resume his work 
in the cupola, where death surprised him on June 27, 1574, 
before he had quite finished the figures of prophets and 
elders which surround the oculus of the lantern. 

He was buried, with many honors, in Arezzo, and mourned 
by ''his innumerable friends, who were almost all the learned 
men, and every famous artist of the time, while of the less 
distinguished he was himself the friend and protector/' Nor 
was this astonishing. No artist ever lived on kindlier terms, 
not only with his co-workers but with his fellow-creatures ; 
no artist ever wrote with more enthusiasm of the works of 
others, with more humility of his own, and those who have 
followed his blameless life, and seen his character revealed 
in his work, will say with Delia Valle, " who would not 
be the friend of Vasari ?'' 
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[TO THB BDinON OF 1560]. 

To THE Most Illustbioub akd Most Excellent Sionob 
Cosmo db' Medici, Duke of Flobekce, My Most 
Beyebbd Lobb. 

Impelled by yonr own natural magnanimity, and follow- 
ing the example of your illustrious progenitors, your Excel- 
lency has neyer ceased to favour and exalt every kind of 
talent, wheresoever it may be found, more particularly do 
you protect the arts of design ; and since your gracious dis- 
position towards those who exercise these arts, with your 
knowledge of, and pleasure in, their best and rarest works, 
is fully manifest, I havja. thought that this labour which I 
have undertaken — of writing the lives, describing the works,, 
and setting forth the various relations of those who, when 
art had become extinct, first revived, and then gradually 
conducted her to that degree of beauty and majesty wherein 
we now see her, would not be other than pleasing to your* 
Excellency. 

And since almost all these masters were Tuscans, the* 
greater part of them your own Florentines, many of whom< 
were aided and encouraged by your illustrious ancestors 
with every sort of honour and reward, it may be truly af- ; 
firmed that the arts were recalled to life in your own States — 
.nay, in your own most fortunate house. Thus is the world 
indebted to your ancestors for the recovery of these noble* 
arts, by which it is both ennobled and embellished. 

Befiecting, therefore on the gratitude which this age — 
the arts and their masters— owe alike to your ancestors, and! 
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to yonrself, as the heir of their yirtaes, and their patron- 
age of these professions, — reflecting also on what I owe them 
in my own person, whether as subject or servant, and for 
what I have learned from them. Brought up under the 
Cardinal Ippolito de' Medici, and under Alexander, your 
predecessor, and deeply honouring the memory of the mag- 
nanimous Ottaviano de' Medici, by whom I was supported, 
befriended, and sheltered while he lived ; for all these rea- 
sons, and because the greatness of your high fortune will 
largely contribute to the advantage of this work, and from 
your intimate acquaintance with its subject, the extent of 
its utility, with the care and industry bestowed on its exe- 
cution, can be so fully appreciated by none as by your Ex- 
cellency — ^it appears to me that I cannot suitably dedicate 
this work to any other than your Excellency, under the 
protection of whose most honoured name I desire that it 
may reach the hands of men. 

Deign, then, to accept, to favour, and — ^if your exalted 
occupations permit — sometimes to read my book, having re- 
.igard to the nature of the matters treated therein, and to 
^ £he uprightness of my intention l^or my object has not 
^been to acquire praise as a writer ; but ratiier, as an artist, 
fto celebrate the industry, and revive the memory, of those 
who, having adorned and given life to these professions, do 
not merit that their names and works should remain the 
jprey of death and oblivion, as they have hitherto been. I 
I have, besides, thought that the example of so many able 
/men, with the various notices, of divers kinds, collected by my 
nabours in this book, might be of no small advantage to those 
I who study the arts, and would gratify all others who have 
■taste for, and pleasure in them. And I have laboured- to exe- 
Vute the whole with that accuracy and good faith demanded 
tin the relation of historical facts committed to writii^g^ 
* But if my fashion of writing — ^being uncultivated and sim* 
pie, as I am wont to speak — ^is not worthy of your Excel- 
lency's ear, or of the merits of so many men of illustrious 
ability — ^pardon me as to them — ^that the pen of a Drafts- 
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man, snch as they were themBelyes, has not availed to give 
them a clearer ontline or more effective shadows ; and as to 
yoarself, it shall suffice me if your Excellency will deign to 
look favourably on my simple work, remembering that the 
necessity I am in of providing myself with the daily neces* 
saries of life, has not allowed me time for other studies 
than those of the pencil. Nor even in these have I yet at- 
tained to that point at which I now hope to arrive, now, 
when fortune promises to favour me so far, that, with more 
credit to myself, and more satisfaction to others, I may be 'h€^%%m%%^ 
able to express my thoughts, whatever they may be, to the 
world, as well with my pencil as my pen. For, in addi* 
tion to the aid and protection which I may hope from your 
Excellency as my liege lord, and as the protector of poor ar* 
tists, it has pleased the Divine goodness to elect the most 
holy and most blessed Julius III. to be his vicar upon earth 
— a pontiff who acknowledges and loves every kind of ex* 
cellence, more especially in these most noble and difficult 
arts ; and from whose exalted liberality I expect indemnifi* 
cation for the many years I have consumed, and the heavy 
labours I have endured, up to this time, without any fruit 
whatever. And not only I, who have devoted myself in per* 
petual servitude to his Holiness, but all the ingenious 
artists of this age, may equally expect honour, reward, 
and opportunity to exercise their art ; so that I rejoice al* 
ready in the thought that these arts will reach the supreme 
point of their perfection during his reign, and Rome be 
adorned by so many and such excellent artists, that, count- 
ing with them those of Florence, daily called into activity 
by your Excellency, we may hope that they who shall come 
after ns will have to write a fourth part to my work, en- 
riched by other performances and other masters than those 
here described, in the company of whom I continually make 
every effort to be not among the last. 

Meanwhile, I am content that your Excellency have some 
hope of me, and a better opinion of me than you probably, 
without any fault of mine, have hitherto held, entreating 
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that yonr Excellency will not suffer me to be injured, in 
your estimation, by the malignant assertions of others, while 
my life and works prove the contrary of their reports. And 
now, with the earnest desire ever to serve and honour your 
Excellency, I dedicate this my rude labour, as I have de- 
voted myself and all that I have, to your service, entreat- 
ing that you will not disdain to take it under your protec- 
tion, or that you will at least regard the devotion of him 
who offers it I recommend myself to your gracious consid- 
eration, and humbly kissing your hands, am your Excel- 
lency's most obedient servant, 

OlOBOIO Vasabi, 
Fainter, of Arezzo. 



BeMcation to CoBtno Be' fDeMd 

To THE Most Illustrious aih) Most Excellent Siokor 
Cosmo db' Medioi, Duke of Florence and Sieka, 
his most honoured Lord. 

Seventeen years have now elapsed since I presented to 
yonr most illnstrions Excellency the then but roughly 
sketched Lives of the most renowned Painters^ Sculptors, 
and Architects ; and now they once again return to present 
themselves before you, not indeed wholly finished, yet so 
changed from what they first were, — so enriched by the 
many works of which I had not been able to obtain an ear- 
lier knowledge, and so much more complete, that there re- 
mains, in my opinion, nothing more that my power can 
supply, to be desired for them. Again I present these Lives 
to you, therefore, most illustrious and most truly excellent 
My Lord Duke, with the addition of other noble and very 
fimotts artists, who, between the former period and the 
present, have jMSsed from the miseries of this life to a bet- 
ter ; as well as of some, who, though still in life amongst 
us, have so nobly laboured in their vocation, that they are 
most worthy to be had in eternal remembrance. And of a 
truth it has been of no small advantage to many, that I 
have been permitted, by the mercy of Him through whom 
live all things, to survive until I have been able to write 
this book almost anew; for, as I have expunged many 
things, which in my absence and without my knowledge, 
had been printed in the former one, I know not how, so I 
have also altered and added many things, which, although 
useful and even necessary, were previously wanting. And 
if the portraits of the many distinguished men, which I 
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have added to this work, and of which great part have been 
procured by the favour and aid of your Excellency, are not 
always true to the life, and have not those characteristic 
expressions, or that resemblance more commonly given by 
the vivacity of colour, this is not because the drawings have 
not been made from the life, or are not the real and natural 
likeness of the artist, but arises from the fact, that they 
have been sent to me in great part by the friends that I 
possess in various places, and have not been taken by a 
master's hand. I have also endured no small inconvenience 
from the distance of those who have engraved the heads ; 
for if the engravers had been near me, we might probably 
have had the work executed with greater care than has now 
been done. But however this may be, our artists, and the 
lovers of art for whose benefit and convenience I have sub* 
jected myself to so much labour, are wholly indebted to 
your most illustrious Excellency, for whatever of good, use* 
f ul, or agreeable may be found in this work ; for, being in 
your Excellency's service, I have had facilities, by means of 
the leisure which you have been pleased to secure to me, 
and by the use of the many, nay, innumerable objects be- 
longing to your Excellency, to which I have had access : 
for the collection, arrangement, and final presentation to 
the world, of all that seemed desirable for the completion 
of the work. And now, would it not be almost impiety as 
well as ingratitude, should I dedicate these lives to any 
other than yourself ? or, if artists should attribute, what* 
ever they may find of useful or pleasing in the work, to any 
one but to your Excellency P For not only was it by your 
help and favour that the book first received existence, and 
now returns to the light ; but are not you alone, in imita- 
tion of our ancestors, sole father, lord, and protector, of 
these our arts ? Most reasonable and righteous is it, there* 
fore, that so many pictures and noble statues, with so many 
wondrous edifices of every kind, should be erected and exe- 
cuted by those in your service, and to your eternal and ever- 
during memory. But if we are all indebted to you for 
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these and other causes, — as we all are most deeply, — ^how 
much more do not I owe yoa ? I, who have eyer received 
at your hands so many yalned occasions (would that my head 
and hands were but equal to my wish and desire,) for giv- 
ing proof of my slight abilities, which, whatever they may 
be, are very far from commensurate to the truly royal 
magnificence and greatness of your own mind. But what 
do I seek to accomplish ? It were better I should remain 
silent than attempt that which would be wholly impossi- 
ble, even to a much higher and nobler intellect, — ^how much 
more, then, to my most weak powers. Deign then, your 
most illustrious Excellency, to accept this my--or rather, 
indeed, your — book of the Lives of the Artists in Design, 
and, as doth the Father of all, looking first to the heart of 
the writer, and the good intentions of the work, be pleased 
graciously to accept, not what I would, or ought to otter, 
but what I am able to present. 

Your most illustrious Excellency's 
Most obliged servant, 

GiosQio Yasabl 

Florence, 9th Jsniiaiy, 1668. 



Jlo the arti6t0 in Beeign 

GIORGIO VASARL 

Most dear and excellent Bbotheb Abtists, — the de- 
light, as well as the honour and profit that I have deriyed 
from labouring as I have best been able in these most noble 
arts, has ever been so great, that I have not only felt an ar- 
dent wish to exalt, to celebrate, and to honour them by every 
means in my power, but have also been ever most afFection- 
ately disposed towards all who take similar pleasure in them, 
or who have distinguished themselves more happily in the 
pursuit of them than I, perchance, have been able to do. 
And from this, my good will and fulness of most sincere af- 
fection, it appears to me, that I have hitherto gathered the 
due and proper fruits, having been constantly beloved and 
honoured by all of yon ; and the intercourse between us 
having always been of a cordial intimacy, if I might not 
rather say of the most perfect brotherhood, — ^for we have 
mutually laid open to each other our various works, — I to 
you, and you to me, — assisting one another whenever the 
occasion presented itself, both with council and with aid. 
Wherefore, moved by this our affection, and much more by 
your excellent talents, but also by my own inclination, by 
nature, and by a most potent instinct and attraction, I have 
always felt deeply bound to gratify and serve you, in every 
manner, and by all means, that I have judged likely to con- 
tribute either to your enjoyment or advantage. To this 
end it was, that in the year 1550, I put forth the lives of 
those most renowned and esteemed among us, moved there- 
unto by a cause recounted elsewhere, and aUo (to declare the 
truth) by a generous indignation that so much talent should 
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remain concealed for so long a time^ and stQl continue 
boried. Nor does this my labour appear to have been un- 
welcome ; on the contrary, it has been so well accepted, 
that,— besides the many things that have been said and 
written to me from many parts,-— of the very large number 
that was printed of my book, there does not remain one 
single volume in the hands of the booksellers. 

Accordingly, daily receiving requests from many friends, 
and knowing, too, with equal certainty, the unexpressed 
wishes of many others, I have once more addressed myself 
to my former labours (although occupied in most important 
undertakings), with the intention, not only of adding the 
names of those who, having passed in the interim to a better 
world, thus give me the opportunity of writing their lives at 
more length, but also of supplying what may have been want- 
ing to the perfection of the first work. For I have had op- 
portunities in the meanwhile of attaining a clearer compre- 
hension respecting many things, and of re-examining others ; 
not only by the favour of those my most illustrious lords 
(whom I serve), the refuge and protection of every subject 
of virtu ; but likewise by the facilities which they have sup- 
plied of making new researches throughout Italy, and of 
seeing and examining many things which had not before 
come under my notice. Thus, it is not enough to say that 
I have corrected these lives ; since they have received such 
large additions that many of them may be said to be written 
anew ; while many, even of the older masters, which were 
not before included, have now been added to the number. 
Nor have any labour, cost, or pains appeared to me too 
great for the better restoration of the memory of those 
whom I so greatly honour, or for the discovering of their 
portraits, and the procuring them, to place before their lives. 
And, for the more perfect satisfaction of many friends, de- 
voted lovers of art, though not within our ranks, I have 
brought into a compendious form the greater part of the 
works of those artists who are still living, but whose talents 
render them worthy to be held in constant remembrance ; 
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for that conBideration which fonnerly restrained me^ need 
have no influence here, if the matter be well weighed, since 
I propose to speak of nothing that is not good and worthy 
of praise. And it may be, that these my words shall serve 
as a spar, moving each to continue labouring worthily, and 
to seek to advance himself perpetually from good to better ; 
insomuch, that he who shall write the remainder of this his- 
tory, may be able to treat his subject with increased grand- 
eur and majesty, as having to enumerate those more rare and 
perfect works, which, in the lapse of time, inspired by the 
longing for immortality, and worked out by the efforts of 
exalted minds, the future world shall behold, proceeding 
from your hands. Then the youth who pursue these 
studies, incited by the love of glory (when the love of 
gain has not so strong an influence) may perchance become 
inflamed by the example, and in their turn attain to excel- 
lence. 

And that this book may be coi%lete in all its parts, so 
that the reader shall not need to seek anything beyond it, I 
have added great part of the works of the most celebrated 
ancient masters, as well Greek as of other nations, the 
memory of whom has been preserved even to our own days 
by Pliny, and other writers ; but for whose pens that mem- 
ory must have been buried in eternal oblivion, as is the case 
with so many others. And perhaps this consideration also 
may increase our desire to labour truly ; for, seeing the no- 
bility and greatness of our art, and how, by all nations, bat 
especially by the most exalted minds, and the most potent 
rulers, it has ever been honoured and rewarded, we may all 
be the more influenced and impelled to adorn the world with 
works, infinite as to number and surpassing in their excel- 
lence, — whence, embellished by our labours, it may place 
us on that eminence on which it has maintained those ever 
admirable and most celebrated spirits. 

Accept these my labours, therefore, with a friendly mind ; 
whatsoever they may be, I have anxiously conducted the 
work to its close, for the glory of art, and to the honour of 
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artists; reoeiye it then as a sure token and pledge of my 
heart, which is of nothing more desirous than of your great* 
ness and glory. In the which, I being received by you into 
your Society (wherefore I am both thankful to you, and re- 
joiced no little as for mine own part), it appears to me that 
I always, in a certain sort, participate. 
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Vol. II. — Life of Sandro BomcELLi. Note 30. 

The Biagio here mentioned is not Vincenzo di Biaffio called Catena, but is 
probably Biagio d' Antonio Tucci (1446-1515). C«tena was a Venetian, not 
a Tuscan, and was the well-known painter of the martyrdom of Saint 
Christina, a picture in the Church of S. Maria Mater Domini in Venice. 

Vol. n.— Life of Piebo della Fbancesca. Note 9. 

There is doubt as to who the Bramante here mentioned may be. Bramante the 
architect was less than eleven years old (according to the dates of Vasari 
and Milanesi) when Nicholas V. died. If Bramante the architect took 
part in the work mentioned, his performance must have post-dated the 
pontificate of Nicholas. 

Vol. III.— Life of Raphael. Page 123. 
In twenty-ninth line from top of page /or J. P. Richter rtad A. Riohter. 



NOTE 

In the bibliographies which ave prefixed to each life, only 
works special to each partioalar ohapter are Included. There 
exist, however, many general works which are excluded from 
the special headings in order to avoid repetition, since each 
might be dted for nearly all of the biographies in these vol- 
umes. Baxh books are the various art periodicals, the cyclop»- 
di» and dictionaries, the general histories, or works upon par- 
ticular galleries or schools of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Kugler, 
Mttntz, Morelli, Richt^ , Frizzoni, Lafenestre, Mantz, Springer, 
Symonds, LQbke, Woltmann and Woermann, Perkins, Burok- 
hardt, Bode, and the admirable catalogues of several of the 
great galleries, such as Berlin, the Brera, etc. For the full 
titles of these works the general bibliogn^hy at the end of the 
fourth volume should be consulted. For additional special 
bibliogiaphy, referring principally to the earlier lives^ see the 
Appendix. 

It is to be remarked that Yasari has at the end of many 
of his biographies introduced a number of short notices of 
pupils' works. These notices, in many eases almost com- 
plete har9^*c8uereSf have usually been omitted by the editors 
for the economy of spacer 



GIOVANNI CIMABUE, PLOBENTINE PAINTER 

[Born 1240; died ckw 1802.] 

THE oyerwhelming flood of evils by which unhappy 
Italy had been Bubmerged and devastated had not 
only destroyed whatever could properly be called 
buildings, but, a still more deplorable consequence, had 
totally exterminated the artists themselves, when, by the 
will of Ood, in the year 1240, Giovanni Gimabue, of the 
noble family of that name,^ was bom, in the city of 
Florence, to give the first light to the art of paint- 
ing. This youth, as he grew up, being considered by 
his father and others to give proof of an acute judg- 
ment and a clear understanding, was sent to Santa Ma- 
ria Novella to study letters under a relation, who was 
then master in grammar to the novices of that convent. 
But Gimabue, instead of devoting himself to letters, con- 



In the aimotatioiui to tbeee w^kmmm ell r e fea wieee to MJleaeei refer to the 
nofeatine edition of Veeed, 1896-1882, Vy the ]»te OeeteDo Mflaiwd. Notee 
not anmberod, but dmigaeited by star, dagger, and doable dagger, refer to text- 
ual oooeotUmiL XKCKenoee of one year in datea given are frequently oaneed 
by the nee on the part of different anthoritiee of ao-oalled ^*old style** and 
**new st^^" in ehronology. All of the headinge to the Uvea have been made 
eonioraiafale with those of Milaned. 

> CLmabne*s name was Cenni di Pepe, and not Gaaltieri as stated by 
BalduraooL 

The lives of Vasari begin praotioally with the middle of the thirteenth oen- 
tory, the epooh of Dante, of politieal strife, and oivil war. In this period 
of politioal fermentation the arta throve; already great ohorohes which be- 
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period treated, ooinoides with the new birth of sonlptore with Kioodla Piaaoo^ 
of psinting with Giotto di Bondone. 
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8amed the whole day m drawing men, horses, honses, and 
other varions fancies, on his books and different papers, — an 
occupation to which he felt himself impelled by nature ; and 
this natural inclination was favoured by fortune, for the goT- 
emors of the city had invited certain Oreek painters to 
Florence, for the purpose of restoring the art of painting, 
which had not merely degenerated, but was altogether lost. 
These artists, among other works, began to paint the chapel 
of the Gondi, situate next the principal chapel, in Santa 
Maria Novella,' the roof and walls of which are now almost 
entirely destroyed by time, — ^and Gimabue, often escaping 
from the school, and having already made a commencement 
in the art he was so fond of, would stand watching those 
masters at their work, the day through. Judging from 
these circumstances, his father, as well as the artists them- 
selves, concluded him to be well-endowed for painting, and 
thought that much might be hoped from his future efforts, 
if he were devoted to that art. Giovanni was accordingly, 
to his no small satisfaction, placed with those masters. 
From this time he laboured incessantly, and was so far 
aided by his natural powers, that he soon greatly surpassed 
his teachers both in design and colouring. For these mas- 
ters, caring little for the progress of art, had executed their 
works as we now see them, not in the excellent manner of 
the ancient Greeks, but in the rude modem style of their 
own day. Wherefore, though Gimabue imitated his Greek 
instructors, he very much improved the art, relieving it 
greatly from their uncouth manner, and doing honour to 
his country by the name that he acquired, and by the works 
which he performed. Of this we have evidence in Florence, 
from the pictures which he painted there, as, for example, 

* VsMui b in error regtiding the paintiiig of the Gondi chapel hj Greek 
meeten who antedated Gimabiie, for the ohnroh iteelf wm not begna nntU 
ihet ertist was forty jrean old. Cimabae wae one of the earUest painten who 
could at once be caUed great and indiTidnaL Grandeur and beauty re-entered 
into painting in hie work, but the history of Italian art la the history of 
an erolntloin, and no one artiat can be cooaidend aa the father of Italian 
painting. 



Iidooaa and Child. 
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the front of the altar' of Santa Cecilia/ and a picture of the 
Virgin^ in Santa Groce, which was, and is still, attached to 
one of the pilasters on the right of the choir.' After this 
he painted a small pictare of St. Francis/ in panel, on a 
gold ground, drawing it, a new thing in those times, from 
nature,^ with such means as he could obtain, and placing 
around it the whole history of the saint in twenty small 
pictures, full of minute figures, on a ground of gold. 

Having afterwards undertaken to paint a large picture in 
the abbey of the Santa Triniti in Florence, for the monks 
of Vallombrosa, he made great efforts to justify the high 
opinion already formed of him, and evinced improved 
powers of invention in that work, and displayed a fine man- 
ner in the attitudes of the Virgin, whom he depicted with 
the child in her arms, and with numerous angels, in the act 
of worship, around her; on a gold ground. The picture 
being finished, was placed by the monks over the high-altar 
of the church,* whence, being afterwards removed to give 



* The alter, though mj simple in the time of the eerly Ghxiatiaiu, became 
more oomplex in the middle agee, especially as legarda decoration. Back of 
it, or upon it, was nsnallj a derotional picture, called the altar-piece, and this 
was frequently snrmoanted Vy * semioiroalar piotuxe of smaller size, called a 
LntuUe. The frame of the altar-piece was often richly ornamented with 
heads or arabeaqnea^ The altaiypiece was frequently proyided with doors 
which might be painted on both sideo. A piotore wiUi one door was called a 
Diptych, as there were two panels ; with two doors it was a TriptycL In 
some caaes there were many doors ; it was then known as a Polyptyoh. Under 
the altar-i»eoe was a small oompartment known as the Tabemaole, which was 
used to contain the rsaerred saoramenl The door, or doors of the Tabemaole, 
were nsnally richly ornamented. The step on the top of the altar on which the 
^Hm4]t«»««i~^ omoifis, ilowor-yaaea, eta, were plaoed, was called ibtt predella, 
or gradino^ and was often deooiated with paintings, nsoally three or five in 
nnmber. There is a reoent series of articles on " Christian Altars and their 
Acoesaoriea,** by BIr. C. C. Coleman, in the Architectural Beoord, IV., 8 and 
V.,& New York, ISOfi. 

* This work, which is not considered authentic, ia now in the Florentine 
Academy. 

* This pictare is in the National OaUery at London. It is doubtful if it 
was painted by Cimabue. 

* Still In toe ohapel of 81 Franots In Sante Crooe, but probably not by 
Oimabae. 

* Here d»wn from nature means drawn from a living model, but not from 
St. Fxaneis himself, who had died many years before. 

* This piotore la in the Academy at Florence 
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place to that work of Alexis Baldoyinetti/ which remains ^^ 

there to this day, it was placed in a smaller chapel of the ^j 

south aisle of the same church. ^ 

Cimabue next painted in fresco'^ at the hospital of the f^^ 

Porcellana, at the comer of the Via Nuova, which leads ^^ 

into the Borgo Ogni Santi.^^ On the front of this building, 
which has the principal door in the centre, he painted the 
Virgin receiving the annunciation from the angel, on one 
side, and Jesus Ohrist, with Cleophas, and Luke, on the 
other ; all figures of the size of life. In this work he de- 
parted still more decidedly from the dry formal manner of 
his instructors, giving more life and movement to the 
draperies, vestments, and other accessories, and rendering 
all more flexible and natural than was common to the man- 
ner of those Greeks, whose works were full of hard lines and 
sharp angles, as well in mosaic as in painting. And this 
rude, unskilf ul^ and common-place manner, the Greeks had 
acquired, not so much from study or of settled purpose, as 
from having servilely followed certain fixed rules and habits, 
transmitted through a long series of years, by one paii^ter 
to another down to those times, while none ever thought of 
the amelioration of his design, the embellishment of his 
colouring, or the improvement of his invention. This work 
being completed, Cimabue was again summoned by the 
same prior, who had employed him for the works of Santa 

* The piotoie bj BaldoTinetti wm in tnm remoyed to give place to Dandini*! 
painting of the '^inity. 

>• Freeoo is a method of painting on walls or other rarfaoea, which are oov- 
ered with a ground or plaster, with which, if they are inoperly chosen and 
applied, the colon wiU become incorporated. Fresco may be divided into two 
dassea, first the tme fresco (Italian, buon fresco)^ and, second, dry fresco 
(Italian, fre»co a Meeco), In the tme fresco the painting is done on the wet 
aarface, made of sand and lime. The earthy pigments are chiefly nsed because 
they are not decomposed by the lime. The color sinks into the wet plaster, 
which on drying absorbs carbon dioxide from the air and forms in reality a 
aystaUine layer over the painting, protecting it. In the dry fresco the last 
coat of plaster (intonaeo)^ when dry, is scraped smooth, then wetted thor- 
oughly a few hoars before painting, and also immediately before the woik is 
b^gnn. (SeealsonotoSS.) 

" Thia painting was destroyed. The hospital no longer nTista 
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Crooe, and lie now painted for him a ooloBsal crucifix on 
wood^ which is still to be seen in that church.'* The eze- 
cation of this crucifix gave great satisfaction to the prior, 
who caused the artist to accompany him to his conyent 
of San Francesco in Pisa, where Gimabue painted a picture 
of San Francesco* This was considered by the Pisans to be 
a work of extraordinary merit, having more beauty of ex- 
pression in the head, and more grace in the draperies, than 
had oyer been seen in the Oreek manner up to that time, 
not only in Pisa, but in Italy. ^ 

Gimabue afterwards painted for the same church a large 
picture of the Virgin,^^ with the Infant in her arms, and 
with angels around her, — ^this also was on a gold ground ; 
it was soon afterwards removed from the position it had 
first occupied to make way for the marble altar which 
now stands there, and was placed within the church, near 
the door, and on the left hand; for this work Gimabue 
obtained high praise, and was largely rewarded by the 
Pisans. In the same city of Pisa, he also painted, at the 
request of the then abbot of San Paolo in Ripa d'Amo, a 
small picture of St. Agnes, on panel, with the whole story 
of her life around her^ in small figures ; this picture is now 
oyer the altar of the Virgin in the above-named church.^' 
The name of Gimabue becoming widely known by these 
labours, he was invited to Assisi, a city of IJmbria, where, in 
company with certain Oreek masters, he painted a portion 
of the vaulted roof in the lower church of San Francesco,^ 

>* A onioiilx ii stfll in the ueristy which hM be«ii Moribed to Clm»bii6k 

» The piotnie of S«n FiMioeMO is losl 

>« This ptotme it in theLoayre. >• The St Agnee ie kwt 

I* We hare ineerted hero VMari*i deeoription of the boilding of Sea Fnui- 
MMo. It is taken from the life of Arnolf o di Lepo. 

**It mm About thie time that the order of Frian Minon of St Fnnob was 
firanded, and thii order, being oonfirmed by Pope Innooent IIL in 190S, ex- 
tended itMlf in enoh a manner, not only in Italy, bat in aU other parts of the 
irorld, (defotion to the aaint inoreasmg together with the nnmber of the friara,) 
that there was aoaroely any oity of importanoe which did not bnild ehorohea 
and oonTenta for them, at a Taut amount of cost, and each aooording to ite 
TlMae thinga being ao, the Trato Blia, two yearn before the death of 
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together with the life of JesiiB Christ and that of St. 
Francis, on the walls of the same church. In these works 

St. Fnuioia, and while the Mint mm praeohing ■.faioad, m General of the 
Order, leavuig f^ate BUa prior in Aniai, — this BUa oommenoad the fanildiag 
of a diorch to the honour of the Virgin ; but Bk Franeit dying in the mean- 
time, all Christendom oame flocking to Tiiit the body of him who, in life and 
in death, waa known to be eo much the friend of God, when every man, mak- 
ing an offering to the holy plaoe aooording to hia ability, huge anms were 
oolleoted, and it waa deoreed that the ohnxoh, oommenoed by the Frate Elia^ 
should be continned on a mnoh more extended and magnifioeut loale. There 
waa then a great ■oardty of good arohiteote, and as the work to be done re- 
quiivd an exoellent artist, having to be boUt npon a Tory high hill, at the foot 
of whieh flows a torrent oaUed the Tesoio, a oertain Maeatro Jaoopo,* a Ger- 
man, was invited to Aream, after mnoh deliberation, as the best who was 
then to be foond. This Jaoopo, having reoeived the oommands of the fathers, 
who were then holding a gmsral chapter of their order respeoting this matter 
in Assisi, then carefoUy fwramined the site, and designed the plan of a very 
beantifal ohnroh and convent. The model presented three ranges of build- 
ings, placed one above the other : the lowermost snbterranean ; the two others 
forming two ohorohes, of which the first was to serve as a vestibule, with a 
^MMsiona portico and colonnade aroond it; the second was set apart lor the 
sanotnary, the entrance to this last being by a very convenient range of steps, 
ascending to the principal chapel, and these, being divided into two flights, 
enoirded the ohapel, that the upper church might be attained the more oom- 
modiously. To this temple Maestro Jaoopo gave the form of the letter T, the 
length being equal to flve times the breadth, and the roof being raised on bold 
groined arohea, aupported by massive piers ; after this model he constructed 
the whole of this truly grand edifice, observing the same order throoghoot 
eveiy part, excepting that» instead of pointed, he raised round arches on the 
upper supports between the apsli and the principal chapel, as considered of 
greater strength. Before the principal ohapel of the lower church waa placed 
the altar, beneath which, when completed, the body of Bi IVanois was Uid 
with great solemnity ; and, since the actual sepulchre, in which the body of 
the ghnions saint reposes, was never to be approached by the foot of man, the 
first, that is the subterranean ohnrch,t had ita doors walled up, and around 

• MoreDi (Italian Masters in German Galleries) refers to thefbet that the 
people of the extreme north of Italy, Tioino, Gomo, eta, were often called 
** Alemanni,** so that we may reasonably doubt that San Frsncesoo waa bnUt 
by a German, as the style is not German but ItsUan Gothio. 

t The history of this invUibIt church— blindly believed by all, and trans- 
mitted tBom age to age, down to our own daya— waa ultimately disproved, 
when, diligent searoh being made for the remaina of Bi Franois, in the year 
1818, it waa found that this said church had never existed, and that the body 
of the holy patriarch had been buried in a tomb pertly hewn from the rock, 
but afterwards closed in with very thick walls, under the high altar of the lower 
church. See JfenwrU tiariehg del ritrovamento dtXU §tur§ tpoglU di Am 
Franee9C0 I^AMtki. Assiai, 1821— iBU. Fhr., 184& 
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he greatly sarpassed those Oreek masters/^ and encouraged 
hy this^ he began alone to paint tl^e upper church in fresco. 
In the apsis of the church, beyond the choir, he painted 
certain passages from the history of the Virgin, in four 
compartments, — ^her death, when her soul is borne by Christ 
to Heaven upon a throne of clouds,— and her coronation, 
when he places the crown on her head in the midst of 
a choir of angels ; numerous saints, male and female, 
standing below ; works now nearly obliterated by time and 
dust. In the vaults of the roof, which are five,^ Gimabue 
depicted various historical scenes in like manner. In the 

tiie aboTV-iiMiied alter mm plaoed a Tery luge inm gnting, riohly adorned 
withmarUea and monio, wMch permitted the tomb beneath to be eeen. Two 
aaoriftlea were erected bende the building, with a oampanilef the height of 
which waa equal to five timet ite diameter ; a very high pyramid of eight aidea 
anrmonnted the tower, bat thia, being in danger of falling, waa remored. The 
whole work waa, by the genios of Maeitro Jaoopo, the German, and the at- 
tentive oare of Frato EUa, completed within the apace of f oar years only. 
After the death of Elia, and to the end that thia vaat baUding might never 
be dertroyed by time, twelve enonnona towers were erected aroand the lower 
charoh, hi eaoh of which a spiral stairoase waa oonatmcted ascending fnm 
the groand to the snmmit of the edifice. In the coarse of time, alao, many 
chapels, and other rich embeUishmente of yarioas kinds, have been added.** 

" And the works of hia master, Gionte da Pisa. 

>* Aooording to Woltmann and Woermaan, History of Painting, Cimabne 
haa one fresco of a Madonna and Angels in the north transept of the lower 
chorch, while in the north transept of the npper there is a Last Jadgment 
wliioh reaemblea hia work, bat is too serioasly damaged to admit of verifica- 
tion. In the nave of the npper charoh three of the five bays of the vanH- 
ing are decorated by Cimaboe, the other two having only gold stars on a Une 
groond. The western bay contains the four Fathers of the Ohozoh; the 
oential, medallion heads of Christ, Mary, John the Bftptist» and Francis ; the 
eastern, the foar Bvangelists. The two eoarses of pictoree npon the walls, 
by CSinmbae and his papils, comprise thirty-six sabjeoto, two in eaoh bay, 
some of them practically deatroyed, and many of them badly damaged. 

Genesis, aa £w aa the story of Joseph, is Dlnstrated on the soath wall ; 
Ckispel History, on the north waU ; the Ascension and the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost are the lower sabjeoto of the west wall ; above are figures of Paal and 
Peter. Rain, which haa considerably injoied the vaalting, has nevertheless in- 
trodnced some lovely accidental coloaring caosed by the ranning of the bines 
and greens, these latter being the prevailing tonea In the very beantiful 
general acheme of coloration. In the spring of 188d the vaalting was being 
restored, bat the artist aasarod ns that he shoold limit himself to filling in 
flat tones, and shoald restore no lines arbitrarily. 
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first, over the choir, he placed the four Eyangelista, larger 
than life, and so well done, that even in onr days they are 
admitted to possess much merits the freshness of colouring 
in the flesh -tints proving that painting in fresco was, 
thanks to the labours of Gimabue, beginning to make im- 
portant advances. The second vault he adorned with 
golden stars on a ground of ultramarine. In the third 
he painted, in medallions, Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mother^ 
St. John the Baptist, and St Francis, that is, a figure^ in 
each medallion, and a medallion in each bay of the vault* 
Between this and the fifth vault, he painted the fourth, 
also in stars of gold on a ground of ultramarine, like the 
second. In the fifth he placed the four Doctors of the 
Church, and beside each of the Doctors stood a brother of 
one of the four principal religious orders ; without doubt, a 
most laborious work, and executed with extreme diligence. 
When the vaults were completed, Cimabue next painted 
the upper part of the wall of the north aisle, also in fresco, 
through the whole length of the church. Near the high 
altar, and in the space between the windows entirely up 
to the roof, he painted eight historical pictures from the 
Old Testament, beginning with the early chapters of Gen- 
esis, and taking the most prominent events in due order. 
Around the windows, and to the point where they ter- 
minate in the gallery which encircles the interior of the 
building, he depicted the remaining portions of the Old 
Testament in eight other historical scenes. Opposite to 
these pictures, and also in sixteen compartments, he painted 
the lives of the Virgin and of Jesus Christ ; while on the end 
fa9ade, below, over the principal door, and around the rose 
window, he placed the ascension of the Virgin in heaven, 
together with the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles. 
This work, truly great and rich, and most admirably exe- 
cuted, must, in my opinion, have caused the utmost as- 
tonishment in the world of that day, more especially as the 
art of painting had been for so long a time in complete 
darkness. To myself, who saw it for the second time in 
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the year 1563, it appeared most beantif al^ more particniarly 
when I considered that obscurity of art from the shades of 
which Gimabne had found means to elicit so much light. 
But of all these paintings (a thing which merits considera- 
tion)^ those of the vaults being less exposed to dust and 
other accidents, are in much better presenration than any 
of the others. Haying completed these works, Gimabue 
began to paint the lower part of the' walls, namely from the 
windows downwards, and made some progress therein, but 
being recalled to Florence by his private affairs, he did not 
continue this work, and it was finished, as will be seen in 
its due place, by Oiotto, many years after. 

Having thus returned to Florence, Gimabue next worked 
in the cloister of Santo Spirito.'* The entire side next the 
church is painted by other masters, in the Greek manner ; 
but three arches, containing events from the life of Ghrist, 
are by his own hand, and certainly display much power of 
design. About the same time he sent some of his works, 
executed in Florence, to Empoli, where they are still pre- 
served^ with great veneration in the parochial church of 
that place. He afterwards painted the picture of the Vir- 
gin, for the church of Santa Maria Novella, where it is sus- 
pended on high, between the chapel of the Bucellai family 
and that of the Bardi, of Yemio.^ This picture is of larger 
size than any figure that had been painted down to those 
times ; and the angels surrounding it, make it evident that, 
although Gimabue still retained the Greek manner, he was 
nevertheless gradually approaching the mode of outline and 
general method of modem times. Thus it happened that this 
work was an object of so much admiration to the people of 
that day — they having then never seen anything better — that 
it was carried in solemn procession, with the sound of trum- 

>* The worki exeonted by CimAbiie in Santo Spirito haTe periflhed. 

** Some remains of old piotnree etUl exist in the ehapter honse, but th^ do 
not appear to be of the time of Gimabue. See MOaneaL 

*>The Madonna of the Rnoellai atill ezists in the ohnroh of Santa Maria 
Hovella. It is one of Cimabne'a greateat works. 
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pets and other festal demonstrations^ from the house of Gimai 
bne to the churchy he himself being highly rewarded and 
honoured for it It is further reported^ and may be read 
in certain records of old painters^ that^ whilst Oimabue was 
painting this picture, in a garden near the gate of San Pietro, 
King Charles the Elder, of Anjou," passed through Florence, 
and the authorities of the city, among other marks of respect, 
conducted him to see the picture of Gimabue. When this 
work was thus shewn to the king, it had not before been 
seen by any one ; wherefore all the men and women of Flor- 
ence hastened in great crowds to admire it, making all pos- 
sible demonstrations of delight. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, rejoicing in this occurrence, ever afterwards 
called that place Borgo Allegri ; and this name it has ever 
since retained, although in process of time it became en- 
closed within the walls of the city. 

In San Francesco of Pisa — where Gimabue painted some 
other pictures, as has been already remarked — ^may be seen a 
painting in distemper,^ by his hand ; ^ it is in the cloister, near 
the door which leads into the church, and is a small picture 
representing Ghrist on the Gross, with numerous angels 
around him ; they are weeping, and supporting with their 
hands certain words, which are written round the head of 

•* ObArlei of Anjon, brother of Lonii IX. of Franoe, pMaed ihzongh Flor- 
enoe in 1267, one year after Ma coronation aa King of SicUy. Neither Malea- 
pini nor Yillani reoorda hie yirii to Cimabne, and the name of Borgo AUegri 
probably liad another derivation. — Mii^n^d abridged. 

** Tempera^ or distemper, ia a prooeee of painting in which aoUd pigments aie 
mixed with a water medium in which a gummy or gelatinous material is used 
to prerent the ooloor scaling off The yolk of an egg or the milky juice from 
the shoots of the fig-tree was employed by many of the old masters to make 
the colour adhere. The adrantages of tempera are that the design may be 
transferred to a dry wall on which the painter may work at leisure ; and that 
a greater range of pigments may be employed. The tempera process may be 
applied to wood, rellun, or other surfaces. Tempera should not be con- 
founded with dry fresco (freeeo a eeeeo)^ which is described in note iQl 

*< The pictures in San Francesco are lost. The colossal moaaic in the apsis 
of the cathedral of Pisa was designed by Cimabue. It was commenoed in 
1801 or 1302, and the figure of the Virgin is by one Vindnns of Pistoja^ and 
executed in 1821. 
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Christy and which they direct towards the ear of the Virgin^ 
who stands, also weeping, on the right hand ; while on the left 
is John the Evangelist, towards whom they likewise direct 
a portion of the scroll, and whose expression is one of deep 
grief. The words addressed to the Virgin are, "Mulier 
ecce filios tuns,'' and those to St. John, '^ Ecce mater tua." 
A third sentence, supported by another angel, placed some- 
what apart, is as follows : '' Ex illd hord accepit earn disci- 
pulus in 8uam.'* Hence we perceiye that Gimabue origi- 
nated the invention of lending the aid of words to art, for 
the better expression of the meaning, — certainly a new and 
pecnliar expedient. 

By these and other works, Gimabne had now acquired a 
great name, as well as large profits, and was appointed — 
together with Amolf o Lapi, an artist then highly renowned 
in architecture — to superintend the building of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, in Florence.^ But at length, and when he had 
lived sixty years, he departed to another life, in the year 
1300,^ having achieved little less than the resurrection of 
painting from the dead. He left many disciples, and, among 
others, Giotto, who afterwards became a most eminent 
painter, and long dwelt in the house inhabited by his mas- 
ter, in the Via del Gocomero. Gimabue was entombed in 
Santa Maria del Fiore, the following epitaph being com- 
posed on him by one of the Nini : 

'^Oredidit nt Gimabos pioturo oastra tenere 
Sio tenuit, vivens, nunc tenet astra poli'* 

I will not omit to observe, that if the greatness of Gi- 
otto, his disciple, had not diminished the glory of Gima- 
bue, his fame would have risen still higher, as Dante re- 
marks in his Commedia, where, alluding, in the eleventh 



* This Btatement of Vasari has not been lubataniiated either by doooments 
or the writings of early aathon. 
» 1302 rather. 
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canto of the Pnrgatorio, to this inscription on the tomb,'' 
he says : 

" Gredette Gimabne nella pintara 
Tener lo campo, ed era ha GKotto il grido^ 
8i che Ia fama di ooltii s' oscnra.'* *' 

Alluding to these verses^ a commentate/ of Dante,* who 
wrote while Oiotto was still living — ten or twelye years 
after the death of Dante himself ; ® that is, about the year 
1334 — has the following remarks. He is speaking of Gima- 
bne, and these are his precise words : ^^ Gimabne, of Flor- 
ence, a painter of the time of our author, knew more of the 
noble art than any other man ; but he was so arrogant and 
proud withal, that if any one discovered a fault in his work, 
or if he perceived one himself (as will often happen to the 
artist^ who fails from the defects in the material that he 
uses, or from insufficiency of the instrument with which 
he works), he would instantly destroy that work, however 
costly it might be. Oiotto, of that same city of Florence, 
was, and is, the most eminent of painters ; and his works 
bear testimony for him in Rome, in Naples, at Avignon, 
Florence, Padua, and many other parts of the world.'' 
This commentary is now in the hands of the Rev. Don 
Yincenzio Borghini, prior of the Innocents, a man not only 
illustrious for elevation of mind, for goodness, and for 
learning, but also a lover of, and so well versed in, all the 
nobler arts, that he has merited to be elected, as by our lord 

^f Am the epitaph wu written after the pnUioatioii of the OommedU^ 
Dante oonld hardly have referred to it in hie linea. 

M «« Oimabae thought to lord it orer Painting>a field ; 
And now the cxy ia Giotto*!, and hie name eclipsed,*' 

Dante, Gary's Translation. 

•* This oommentary, which is known as the Anonitno^ was first pnbliahed 
in Pisa by Alessandro Torri, ISSTT-SO. 

•• It is said that Cimabne tanght Dante drawing, and possibly also painting. 
Bocoaooio mentions the fact, and Dante himself says in the Vita AWova 
^ whilst I thought of her [Beatrice] I draw an angel** 
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the Duke Cosmo he judiciously has been, to the office of 
ducal representatiye (yice-president) in our Academy of 
Design. But to return to Gimabue : Giotto certainly did 
obscure his fame, as a great light diminishes the splendour 
of a lesser one ; so that, although Gimabue may be consid* 
ered, perhaps, the first cause of the restoration of the art 
of painting, yet Giotto, his disciple, impelled by laudable 
ambition, and well aided by heaven and nature, was the 
man who, attaining to superior elevation of thought, threw 
open the gates of the true way to those who afterwards 
exalted the art to that perfection and greatness which 
it displays in our age ; when, accustomed as men are, 
daily, to see the prodigies and miracles, nay, the impos- 
sibilities, now performed by artists, they have arrived at 
such a point that they no longer marvel at anything accom- 
plished by men, even though it be more divine than human. 
Fortunate, indeed, are they who now labour, however 
meritoriously, if they do not incur blame instead of praise ; 
nay, if they can even escape disgrace. 

The portrait of Gimabue may be seen in the chapter of 
Santa Maria Novella. It is by Simon of Siena, and is in 
his picture of the Church Militant and Triumphant.*^ This 
porkait is in profile, the face meagre, the beard short, 
reddish, and pointed ; the head enveloped in a hood, after 
the manner of that day, which is folded gracefully beneath 
the chin, and closely wraps the throat. The figure beside 
Gimabue is Simon of Siena, author of the work, who has 
painted himself by means of two mirrors, placed opposite 
each other, and which have enabled him to give his head in 
profile. The soldier in armour, standing between them, is 
supposed to be Count Guido Novelli, then signore of Poppi. 
Of Gimabue there remains still to say, that, in the com- 
mencement of a book wherein I have collected drawings by 
the hand of every artist who has followed him to these 



n The painting! of the S^mM ofaqpei ior & ]iHi» NotfttOa U8 daMT^ 
the life of Shnond Hartini. 
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days,® there axe some few little things done by him in 
miniature^ from which^ although they may now seem rather 
crude than otherwise, we may yet perceive how greatly the 
art of design was improved by his labours." 



** The remarkable coUeotion of drawings poueraed by Vaaazi has been dia- 
peraed. He meniioiu ** my book *' in many of the liyes. 

>* Tradition, even more than his existing works, has made Cimaboe famoos, 
since the double testimony of Dante and Vasari has inclined many writers to 
caU him the Father of Italian Painting, by an ezaggoiation based upon a 
misunderstanding of the real evolution of arl Still, notwithstanding his 
Bysantinism and rigidity, we oan see in the movement of his Christ Child in 
Santa Maria Novella, and espeoially in his frescoes of the upper ohnrch of Assisi, 
some of the earliest, if not the earliest, steps in the direction of modem art. 
**An expression,** says Taine in his IteUie^ ** even when a feeble one, is it not a 
miraculous thing, like the first confused stammerings of a mute on suddenly 
recovering his speech ? ** And there really is an attempt at expression in 
Cimabne ; hit figures try to move, and try with a success which delighted the 
Florentines, accustomed to the wooden and rigid Byzantine figures. 

Although Dante*s notice, the tale of the procession in Boigo Allegri and 
the place which Vasari has given to this painter at the beginning of his Lives, 
combine to confer prestige upon Cimabne and to make him the initial figure 
of Italian pictorial art, yet we must not forget that a far wider line of de- 
marcation is drawn between the pupU Giotto and Cimabne, than between the 
latter and certain earlier masters. In the great Madonna of Santa Maria 
Novella, and in the figures of the frescoes that line the upper walls at 
Assisi, the spark of life has slready been communicated by Cimabne, the 
figures move, Noah and his fiunily indeed, in the story of the Ark, move al- 
most with violence, but they are still so Byzantine in their crinkled, pointed 
drapery, that their mountain seems Athos rather than Ararat. Bven Ducoio, a 
whole world removed by his power, expression, and science from Cimabne, is 
somewhat Byzantine ; he is like a wonderful survival, rising immeasurably 
above those who for centuries had preceded him, yet partaking of their 
nature. Giotto is the innovator, the pioneer ; in his frescoes the mediaeval 
Tuscan enters art as a pictured presence, not the timtUetcrum of the missal 
but the real, living man of the NoveUe of SacchettL Niocola precedes Giotto 
by a generation or more, as sculpture chronologically is the forerunner of 
painting, but together, Niocola and Giotto stand as the warden of the gates 
of Italian Art 



ARNOLFO DI LAPO/ PLOEENTINE AEOHITEOT 

[Bom 1233 (?) ; died ISia] 

ABNOLFO^' by whose labours architecture made equal 
progress with that of painting under the influence of 
Cimabue^ was bom in the year 1232^ and was thirty 
years old when his father died. He had already attained high 
repute, having not only acquired from his father whatever 
the latter could teach, but also studied the art of design un- 
der Cimabue, for the purpose of employing it in sculpture. 
He was now considered the best architect in Tuscany, and 
the Florentines confided to him the construction of the outer 
circle of their city walls, which were founded in 1284 ; they 
also erected the Loggia of Or San Michele, their com mar- 
ket, after his plans,' covering it with a simple roof, and 
building the piers of brick. In that year, when the cliff of 
the Magnoli, undermined by water, sank down on the side 
of San Giorgio, above Santa Lucia, on the Via de' Bardi, the 
Florentines issued a decree, to the effect that no building 
should be thenceforward erected on that place, which they 
declared to be rendered perilous by the cause above stated ; 
herein they followed the counsels of Amolfo, and his judg- 
ment has proved to be correct by the ruin in our day of 

1 Amolfo was not the ion of Lapo, but of Ounbio, a natiTe of Golle di 
Val d* ELm. Lapo waa his fellow-pupfl under Niooola Fiaano, who ** 8ecum 
dttcat Senas Amolfitm et Lapum 9U09 disHpuloa ** to work on the Sienese 
pulpit L^M waa son of Ginooio di CHuto, aad brother of Goro and Donate ; 
they all three obtained the oitisenBhip of Siena in 1373. The ■oolptor^i real 
name ia, therefore, Amolfo di Gambia See Milanesi, L 388, note 4. 

'Serenl pagee from the oommenoement of Yaaari*! Amolfo have been 
omitted here aa ihej are foreign to the Bnbject. The life of the acnlptor- 
ardhlteot really begins at this point. 

*Inl281. 
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many magnificent houses and other buildings. In the year 
1285, Amolfo founded the Loggia and piazza of the 
Priori^ he rebuilt the principal chapel of the Badia (abbey) 
of Florence * with one on each side of it, restoring the church 
and choir,' which had been constructed on a much smaller 
scale by Count TJgo, the founder of that abbey. For Car- 
dinal Giovanni degli Orsini, the Pope's legate in Tuscany, 
Amolfo erected the campanile of the aboye-mentioned 
church/ a work highly appreciated in those time^ and de- 
servedly so ; but the stone-work of this tower was not com- 
pleted until the year 1330. In the year 1294, the church 
of Santa Croce, belonging to the Friars Minors,'' was founded 
after the designs of Amolfo, when he gave so ample an ex- 
tent to the nave and side aisles of this building, that the ex- 
cessive width rendered it impossible to bring the arches 
within the roof ; he therefore, with much judgment, raised 
arches from pier to pier, and on these he constructed the 
roofs, from which he conducted the water by stone gutters, 
built on the arches, giving them such a degree of inclination 
that the roofs were secured from all injury from damp. 
The novelty and ingenuity of this contrivance was equal to 
its utility, and well deserves the consideration of our day. 
At a later period,^ Amolfo gave the plans for the first clois- 
ters to the old convent of this church, and soon afterwards 

« The Badia wm founded in 978, not by Ugo as VUlani and Vaaari relate, but 
by Ugo*« mother, Ck>iintesa WiUa, daughter of the great Marqnia BoniJEaoe. 
The Campanile waa not finiahed by Amolfo but poetdatea hia death. 

• Modemiied 102S. 

• Amolfo waa dead at the time (1880) that Ctadinal Ondni aaked the 
Signoria to restore the Campanile of the Badia. Bee Milanesi, L 284, 
note 8. 

• Santa Crooe, as one enters, seems Taat, oold. and bare ; here again, as in the 
Dnomo, Amolfo appears to hare believed that great parts woald neoesaarily 
make up a great etuembU, We must not forget, howerer, that the arohiteot 
meant Santa Croce to have a painted decoration thronghoat. As has been weU 
aaid. Am.olfo giT-ea as only the walls, saying, ** inunortal hands sn to write 
npon them,** and, in fact, the personal interest connected with this Pantheon 
of the great Florentinea is so poignant, the painted preaehing of Giotto is se 
eloquent, that one hardly thinks of the arobiteotors at aU. 

• In 1998, according to Villani 
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gnperintended the remoyal of the varioas arches* and tombs,' 
in stone and marble, by which the external walls of the 
charch of San Gioranni were surrounded,^ placing a part of 
them behind the campanile, and on the facade of the Ca> 
nonical Palace, near the oratory of San Zenobio ; he then 
covered the eight walls of the aboye-named church of San 
Giovanni with black marble from Prato, removing the 
stones which had been suffered to remain between those old 
marbles. About the same time, the Florentines desired to 
erect certain buildings in the upper Valdamo, above the 
fortress of San Giovanni " and Gastel Franco, for the greater 
convenience of the inhabitants and the more commodious 
supply of their markets ; they entrusted the design of these 
works also to Amolfo, in the year 1295, when he so com- 
pletely satisfied them on this, as he had done on other occa- 
sions, that he was elected a citizen of Florence. 

All these undertakings being completed, the Florentines 
resolved, as Giovanni Yillani relates in his History, to con- 
struct a cathedral church in their city, determining to give it 
such extent and magnificence that nothing superior or more 
beautiful should remain to be desired from the power or in- 
dustry of man. Amolfo then prepared the plans and executed 
the model of that temple, which can never be sufficiently 
extolled, the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, directing that 
the external walls should be encrusted with polished mar- 
bles, rich cornices, pilasters, colunms, carved foliage, figures 

* The ItaHBii word arche in the original text meant sareophagl, not archf^ 
aatnnalaied. 

* Some of theae sarcophagi are now in the oonrt-yard of the Riooardi palaee. 
Theee antique marble ooiBna were need aa eepnlohrea daring the middle agea 
by noble ItaUan funUiea, and mediwal ooats of arms were soalptnred on the 
lids aboTe the Pagan hat^elUfk. It was the arched form of these lids which 
gave the sarcophagi their Italian name arche, Boccaccio refers to them in hii 
story of Goido Caralcaoti, Decameron, Qior. VI, ^ Nov, 9. 

1* Ramohr wiU only admit that Amolfo incmated a portion of the exterior. 
Aooording to Perkins this work waa done in 1899L 

" Rather to tD(M Caatelfranoo and San GiorannL ^iiee diffeient anthori- 
ties give the date of walling aa 1996, 1800, and 1206. The laat date U Qior. 
Yillani'a 
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and other ornaments, with which we now see it brought, if 
not entirely, yet in a great measure to completion. Bat 
what was most of all wonderful in that work, was the fact, 
that he incorporated the church of Santa Beparata, besides 
other small churches and houses, which stood around it, in 
his edifice, yet, in arranging the design of his ground plan 
(which is most beautiful), he proceeded with so much care 
and judgment, making the excarations wide and deep, and 
filling them with excellent materials, such as flint and lime, 
and a foundation^ of immense stones, that they have proved 
equal, as we still see, to the perfect support of that enorr 
mous construction, the cupola, which Filippo di Ser Brunei- 
lesco erected upon them, and which Amolfo had probably 
not even thought of placing thereon : nay, from the fame 
acquired by these constructions, the place is still called 
*' Lungo-i-Fondamenti/^ " 

The foundation of this edifice was celebrated with much 
solemnity, the first stone being laid on the birthday of the 
Virgin, in the year 1298, by the Cardinal legate of the Pope, 
in the presence, not only of many bishops and of all the clergy, 
but also of the Podesti, the captains, priors, and other mag- 
istrates of the city, together with the whole assembled people 
of Florence ; the church receiving the name of ^' Santa 
Maria del Fiore/'*^ But as the cost of this fabric was ex- 
pected to be very great, as it was indeed found to be, a tax 
of four deniers the pound was levied by the Chamber of the 
Commune on all merchandize exported from the city, to- 
gether with a poll-tax of two soldi per head, the Pope and 
legate also granting large indulgences to whomsoever should 
oiler contributions towards the building. Nor must I omit 

" AmolJEo ii said to baye worked oafe the constmotioB aa regards stability 
with the Aid of onxious geometrical oombinations, and to have dug a seriea c^ 
subterranean wells at intervals all aronnd the building in order that they 
might emit the gases generated in the centre of the earth and thua lessen the 
danger of earthquakes I See Perkins* Tuscan Sonlptora. 

IS " Beside the foundaticna." 

*« The name of the Duomo, ** Santa Beptnata,** was not changed to Santa 
del Fiore until 1419. 
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to Btkj, that in addition to the ample foundations^ fifteen 
braccia ^ deep, strong buttresses were added to each angle of 
the eight sides, and from these supports it was that Brunei- 
lesco deriyed courage to lay a greater weight on the walls, 
perhaps, than that Amolfo had calculated on. The two 
first side doors of Santa Maria del Fiore were commenced 
in marble, and it is said that Amolfo caused fig-leaves to be 
cut in the frieze, these leaves belonging to his arms and 
those of his father Lapo,^* from which it may be inferred 
that the family of the Lapi, now among the nobles of Flor- 
ence, descends from him. Others declare, moreover, that 
FUippo di Ser Brunellesco was also a descendant of Amolfo ; 
but to have done with conjecture, — ^for many believe the 
Lapi family to come from Figaruolo, a castle situated at the 
mouth of the Po, — let us return to our Amolfo, of whom it 
may be affirmed, that for the grandeur of this work, he has 
well merited infinite praise and an eternal name* The walls 
of the building were almost entirely covered externally with 
marbles of various colours, and within with Florentine gran- 
ite, even to the most minute comers of the edifice.*^ And 
that all may know the exact extent of this marvellous fabric, 
I add the measurements. Its length, from the door to the 
chapel of San Zenobio, is 260 braccia, and the breadth across 
the transepts 166, that of the nave and side aisles 66 ; the 
height of the central nave is 72 braccia, that of the side 
aisles 48 ; the external circumference is 1280 braccia ; the 
height of the cupola, from the pavement to the base of the 

"A&m6^ma7be ii8iiAll7takena6 28inohes, bat thennitof meMoxeyaried 
according to the part of Italy where it waa used, thaa in Milan the bntccio for 
doth waa 29 inohea, while in Siena it waa only 14 inchea. The nature of the 
material aometimea affected the measore, for example, in Puma the wool 
braceU} waa d5 -f- inohea, while for ailk it waa 2S inohea. The Florentine 
braeeio waa 28 inohea —From Mt& Foster*! Notea to the Life of Taddeo 
Gaddi 

>* Lapo waa not Arnolf o*b father ; aee note 1. 

" In 1S97 the Dnomo waa enlarged by Franoesoo Talenti ; he heightened tbe 
lateral walla, ohanged in part their external decoration, and added two arohea 
to the weatem end of the nave. For the lonlptors who worked on thefofode^ 
800 Perkina* Hiatorioal Handbook of Italian Scalptore, p. 389l 
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lantern 154 braccia ; *^ the lantern is 36 braccia high^ exdn* 
sive of the ball, which is four braccia, and the cross eight, 
making the whole height of the cupola, from the ground to 
the top of the cross, 202 braccia.^ Amolfo, being now con- 
sidered, as he was, a most excellent architect, had so com- 
pletely acquired the coufidence of the Florentines, that no 
work of importance was undertaken without his advice; 
thus, haying finished in that same year the foundations of 
the outer-wall of the city, which he had commenced as above 
related,*^ together with the towers of the gates, all of which 
he nearly completed, he next planned and commenced the 
Palazzo de' Signori,^ the design of which is similar to that 
of Oasentino, built by his father, Lapo, for the Oounts of 
Poppi. But however grand and magnificent the design of 
Amolfo, he was not permitted to give his work that perfec- 
tion which his art and judgment had destined for it. For 
it had chanced that the houses of those Qhibelline rebels, 
the Uberti, who had roused the people of Florence to insur- 

>* Meuorements of the Cathedral vary eomewfaat. The length is aboat 600 
feefc| width of the nave and aisles 128 feet; height of nave 158 feet, and from 
the top of the erasi to the pavement 887 feet 

It xhe magnifioenoe of the general plan of Santa Maria del Fioie was thrown 
away in the ezeontian of the details, for Amolfo oaloolated that greatness of 
parts would add to the greatness of the whole, whereas the adoption of only 
four hnge nave arches where a northern arohtteot would have need many mote, 
dwarfs the eilbot instead of enhancing it, and the empty and bare appearanoe 
of the interior is inoresMd by the oold, gray colour of the walls. Keverthelesa 
any one who goes frequently into the cathedral is sure to fed at last the vast- 
nesB of this enormous building, while upon the exterior the beauty of the tri- 
apddal arrangement must strike even the casual observer. As to the interior, 
we must not forget that the architect intended it, like Santa Grooe, to be frea- 
ooed throughout its extent. 

*• Vilisni speaks of ninety towers, including those of the gates. Few remain. 
The gates on the right bank of the Amo have been half -rased to besr the 
cannon of the HedioL The Porta San Kicoolb in Oltramo is still a grand 
military monmnent. M. Rohault de Fleury {La Toucans au tnoyen age) says 
the Porta San FrediMio ** poss e s ses sll the elements necessary to a oomplete 
restoration.** 

*i The comer-stone was laid in 1298, and Amclfo still passes as the architect- 
founder. * *' He built the old palaoe and that prodigious tower whose weight of 
nine million kilogrammes rests partly upon brackets" {contoUi), See Bo* 
hanlt de Fleory, La Toteane au moyen age. 
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rection, had been razed to the ground, and the site of them 
levelled ; nor would the goTernor of that day permit Amolf o 
to sink the foundations of his edifice on the ground of those 
rebel XJberti, notwithstanding all the reasons that he al- 
leged.'' Nay, the stupid obstinacy of these men would not 
even suffer him to place his building on the square, rather 
preferring that he should demolish the church of San Piero 
Scheraggio, of which the north aisle was taken down accord- 
ingly, than permit him to work freely in the midst of the 
space before him, as his plans required. They insisted, more- 
over, that the tower of Foraboschi, called ''Torre della 
Vacca,'' fifty braccia high, which was used for the great 
bell, should be united to and comprised within the palace, 
together with certain houses purchased by the commune for 
this edifice. These things considered, we cannot wonder if 
the foundations of the palace be proved awry and out of 
square ; Amolfo having been compelled to bring the tower 
into the centre of the building : and in order to strengthen 
the latter edifice, he was obliged to surround it with the 
walls of the palace, which were found to be still in excellent 
preservation on being examined, in 1551, by the painter and 
architect, Giorgio Vasari, when he restored the palace by 
the command of the Duke Cosmo.'' Amolfo, having thus 
rendered the tower secure by the excellence of his workman- 
ship, it was not di£Scult for the masters who succeeded him 

** M. Bohault de Flenzy denies the romAiitio story thai the groand plan of 
the PahuExo Veochio was inegolar beoaose Amolfo might not boild on ground 
wliieh had been desecrated by Ghibelline palaces. He aiBnns that the obliquity 
of the 8oathem/afa<2« was oansed by the desire to respeot the eboroh of San 
Piero Soheiaggio (afterwards demolished). A Bienese arohaologist, Signor 
Bomanif has discovered the foundations of the tribune and part of the walls 
of this ehnroh, oovered by modem oonstniotions. 

** The Dnke of Athens {Hrea 1838) made a citadel of the palace and flanked 
the entrance with towers (to be seen in a fresoo at the Sttnthe), The^e were 
demolished, sad later Ghibelline battlements were added to the tower. The 
BlnghierOf a great platfionn or low terrace for pabUc deliberationB, eta, nm 
along the north and west sides ; in 1568 the northern part was sacrifioed to 
Anmianati's fountain of Neptune. In 1 813 the architect del Rosso, in spite of 
his protests, was obliged to xaae the lemsinder of the BimgMera, 
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to erect npon it the lofty campanile that we now see there,^ 
he not having been able to do more in the remaining two 
years of his life than complete the palace^ which has since 
received, from time to time, those improvements which ren- 
der it the noble and majestic edifice we now behold. 

After having accomplished all these things, and many 
others, no less useful than beautiful, Amolfo died, in the 
year 1300,^ and in the seventy-first of his age ;^ he departed 
exactly at the time when Giovanni Yillani began to write 
the Universal History of his own times ; and since he not 
only founded Santa Maria del Fiore, but also erected the 
apsis with the three principal arches, (those under the cu- 
pola,) to his great glory, he well deserved the inscription to 
his memory afterwards placed on that side of the church 
which is opposite to the campanile, these verses were en- 
graved on marble in round letters : — 

« Annis millenis centum bis ooto nogenis** 
Venit legatns Boma bonitate dotatus 
Qui lapidem fixit fundo simnl et benedizit 
FriBsnle Francisco, gestante pontificatnm 
Istnd ab Amolpho* templum fnit sddificatum 
Hoc opus insigne decorans Florentia digpie. 
Beginso ooali oonstmxit mente fideli 
Qnam, tn Virgo pia, semper defende, Maria." 

We have thus written the life of Amolfo as briefly as possi- 
ble ; and if his works are far from approaching the perfection 
attained in our day, he yet well deserves to be held in grate- 
ful remembrance, since, being himself in the midst of so 
much darkness, he yet showed to those who came after him 
the true path towards perfection.^ The portrait of Amolfo, 

* AmvXfo in the Milanesi editioD. 

*< In 1310, in the Beventy-«ighth year of his aga 

** Mikneai quotes frvm the necrology of Santa Repaiata aa foQowa : Obiit 
magMer ArnolfuB de V opera di Sancta Beparata, MCGGX 

** Milaneti uniting the word bit to the octo nogenU makea the foundation 
date of Santa Maria del Fiore 1296, not 1296. 

*7 An important work of Amolfo is the monnment of Gardinal de la Braya 
(died 1290) in the Ghoroh of San Domenioo at Orvieta 
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by the hand of Giotto, may be seen in Santa Oroce, beside 
the principal chapel ; it is in the figure of one or two men 
who are speaking together in the foreground of a painting, 
which represents monks lamenting the death of St. Francis.^ 
In the chapter-house of Santa Maria Novella, a painting of 
the church of Santa Maria del Fiore may also be seen ; it 
was taken from the model in wood of Arnolfo by Simon of 
Siena, and represents the exterior, together with the cupola. 
From this painting, it is obvious that Arnolfo had proposed 
to raise the dome immediately over the piers and above the 
first cornice, at that point, namely, where Filippo di Ser 
Brunellesco, desiring to render the building less heavy, 
interposed the whole space wherein we now see the windows, 
before adding the dome. And this fact would be even more 
clearly obvious, if the model of Arnolfo himself, as well as 
those of Brunellesco, and others, had not been lost by the 
carelessness of the persons who directed the works of Santa 
Maria del Fiore in succeeding years.* 

M This work is lost. 

** Of AmoUo's style in detail we know little or nothing ; later men have al- 
tered it almost completely. Bat his conception of Florence is largely that of 
the Florence which we know to-day in its most striking features, the three 
great semi-domes that raise Bnmellesohi^s onpola upon their shoulders, the 
soaring tower of the Faiazzo Vecohio, the batUemented walls snd vast mass 
of Santa Crooe sze aQ his. Symonds points oat that eyen the Campanile 
of Qiotto, Bronellesohi's oapola, and the CSinroh of San Miehele were 
** placed where he had planned. ** As a name he stands in the same relation to 
the First Benainsance that BmneUesohi bears to the Middle and Bramante to 
tfi ^ Hi gh Bffli ai sianiftiti 



NICCOLA AND GIOVANNI. THE PISAN ABOHI. 

TEOTS AND SCULPTOES. 

[The fonier bom between 1205 and 1207; died 1278. The latt« bom sboat 

1250 ; died later than 1828. ] 

BiBLioOBAPHT. — Under the heading Bibliography only ipeoial worki di- 
rectly referring thereto are noted with special liyee. Works of general refer- 
ence, saoh as Milntt, HiUoire de rtart pendant la Benaimanee^ or the hand- 
books and histories of Messrs. Crowe and Gayaloaselle^ Perkina, Lafenestre, 
Hants, Bymonds, Milanesi, Woltman, and others are not mentioned nnlesa 
their bearing upon the life in question makes the reference espeoiaUy desir- 
ablsL The following works are among those which may be oonaolted ooneem- 
iog the Pisani : Gruner, Jfamwr^BUdwerke der Schule der Pi$aner^ 186& 
Perkina, Tuscan Sculptors, 1854. Le tre porte del Battittero di FirenM4^ 
1821. Buskin, Vol D'Amo, Oxford Lectures of 1873. Ueber den Styl Nic- 
colo Pitatiot und deeten Urtprung^ Munich, 1878w Maosari and Vermiglioli, 
Le Seulture di Nieeolo i Giovanni da Piaa e di Amolfo foreniino ehe 
omano lafontano maggiore di Perugia, Pemgia, 1884. Marchese Virgilio 
DaTiA, Msmorie Jttar, inUnmo alT Area di S, JhmenicOy 1842L Gebhari, 
Lee originee de la BenaiMeance en Ralie^ Paris, 1879. Bog^ne MOnta, Lee Pr4' 
cureeure de la Henainance, Paris, 1882L Marcel Beymond, Im Sculpture 
Florentine af4X XlVme et XVf^ Si^lee^ GaseUe dee Beaux Arte^ 1893-94. 
Arehivio Slorico delT Arte (Jan. -April, 1895). Marcel Beymond, VAngelo 
ehe tuona del Bargeilo e la Fontana di Perugia, Areh Stor. deW Arte, VIL 
484-88. Igino Benvennto Supino. Arehieio Storieo deW Arte, V. 05-94, and 
again in the same work. Vol. L of second series, Jan,-April, 1895, p. 4& 
CSig. Supino is one of the latest and most enthusiastio students of Giovanni 
Fiaana) 

HAYING treated of Design and Painting in the life of 
Cimabue, and of Architectore in that of Arnolfo 
Lapi^ we will now consider the art of Sculpture in 
the lives of Niccola and Giovanni of Pisa, and also the most 
important edifices erected by these artkts* Their works, 
whether in sculpture or architecture, are, as not only great 
and magnificent, but thoroughly expressed, well worthy of 
commemoration, they having, in a great measure, liberated 
both these branches of art from the rude and tasteless old 
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Greek manner, and having displayed much greater power of 
inyention in their compoBitions, as well as more grace of at- 
titude in their figures. 

Nicoola Pisano ^ first worked under certain Greek sculp- 
torsy who were executing the figures, and other ornaments in 
sculpture, of the Duomo of Pisa and the chapel of San Gio- 
vanni : among the many spoils of marbles brought by the 
armaments of Pisa to their city, were several antique sar- 
cophagi, now in the Oampo Santo of that town : one of 
these, on which the Chase of Meleager and the Calydonian 
boar was cut with great truth and beauty, surpassed all the 
others ; the nude, as well as draped figures, being perfect in 
design, and executed with great skill.' This sarcophagus 
having been placed, for its beauty, by the Pisans, in that 
facade of the cathedral which is opposite to San Bocco, and 
beside the principal door of that front, was used as a tomb 
for the mother of the Countess Matilda, if we may credit the 
following words, inscribed on the marble : 

" A. D.]iaxvL EaL Aug. obiit D. Matilda felids memorin oomitis- 
aa, quad pro anima genitricis sun D. Beatriois oomitissfe venerabi- 
lis in hao tnmba honorabili quiesoentis in mnltis partibus mirifioe 
banc dotavit eoolesiam, qoamm anim» requiescant in pace." Then, 
A. Db Mooom sub digniBsimo opexario Burgondio Tadi oooasione 
giaduum ftendomm per ipeum oiroa eoolesiam sapradiota tumba 
saperius notata tranalata fait, nuno de sedibas primis in eoolesiam, 
nimo de eooleeia in banc looum, ut oemitiB, eooellentem.* 

Niccola was attracted by the excellence of this work, 
in which he greatly delighted, and which he studied dili- 
gently, with the many other valuable sculptures of the relics 
around him, imitating the admirable manner of these works 

•IntheaditioaoflQaiMritlMfineimeiMda: Anno damlni XCXVL IX 
KaL Aug oHU D, MatUda^ eie. The nzth line xwds mpraOietam initead of 
ittpradieta, and in the leranih tune repiaoM nmnc 

> Niooola di Pietro, oaUed Niooola Pinuio. 

* The relief tepreeente not the ehaieof the Odydooiiui boar, hot Hippoljrtni 
indFhadnL 
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with 80 much success^ that no long time had elapsed before 
he was esteemed the best sculptor of his time. In those days^ 
no sculptor of great eminence, besides Amolfo, existed in 
Tuscany, with the exception of Fuccio, a Florentine archi- 
tect and sculptor, who built the church of Santa Maria sopra 
Amo, in Florence, in the year 1229, placing his name over 
one of the doors of the building. This artist also executed 
the tomb of the Queen of Cyprus, in the church of San Fran- 
cesco at Assisi, a monument in marble, adorned with many 
figures, and particularly with the portrait of the queen her- 
self, seated on a lion, to typify the force of mind of this prin- 
cess ; who left large sums of money, at her death, for the com- 
pletion of the fabric. But Niccola,' having proved himself 
a much better master than Fuccio, was invited to Bologna 
in the year 1225,^ where he was entrusted with the execu- 
tion of a tomb, in marble,^ to San Domenico, of Galahor- 

* There it dooomeniaxy ooofoaioii regarding Niooola*8 birthplaoe. Crowe 
and CayaloaseUe, Bnmohr, Grimm, Salaxaro, Springer and others beUere 
him to have been a native of eonthem Italy and to have obtained hia art 
education in the eonth. They cite certain excellent monnments of eonthem 
Italy, in eapport of their opinion that Kiooola found much to learn there ; 
the dates of these monuments, however, do not bear out their theory. Their 
most important citation is that of a contract made for the pulpit of Siena 
( May 11, 1906,) in which he is mentioned as Master Nicholas son of Peter of 
Aptdia. 

Milanesi, Perkins, MUntz, Bchnaase, and others hold him to have been a 
Tuscan ; they support their theory upon the internal evidence of his works 
and upon a document in the archives of Sant Jacopo of Pistoja which de- 
clares Niccola to have been the " Son of Peter of the parish of San Biagio at 
Pisa.'» 

Milaneai furthermore points out the fact that had the pulpit contract been 
intended to denominate Niccola as a native of the province of Apulia it would 
have f oUowed the r^^ular formula, ** de partibus AptUiae ** and that as no such 
formula is used, we must, by the word Apulia, understand a Tuscan town, 
there being two towns by the name of Pulia, Pnglia, or Apulia in the province 
of Tuscany. The balance of probability is in favor of this solution. 

« Probably 1)965 or 1967, as St. Dominick was not canonized untU 1234. 

*The sculptures on the front and sides are probably by Niccola, those at 
the back by Fra Ouglielmo d* AgneUo. (P. Marcheae in Milaneai^s notes, L 
997.) The area of S. Domenico is described in detail in Marcheae, Pkinters, 
Sculptors and Architects of the Dominican Order, English Edition, pp. 4S-50L 
The church was wholly modernized in the eighteeuth century. 

Evidently there never was a man so susceptible to present influences as Kio- 
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ra>* founder of the order of Preaching Friars^ who had then 
bat recently died. Concerting his measareB, therefore^ with 
ihoee who had the direction of the matter, Niccola construct- 
ed the tomb, with the many figures still to be seen on it, fin- 
ishing the whole in the year 1231,^ to the great extension of 
his faune, the work being then considered one of extraordi- 
nary merit, and superior to any thing of the kind that had 
been seen. He also prepared plans for the rebuilding of the 
church' and of the greater part of the conyent. When Nio- 
coIa returned to Tuscany, he found that Fuocio, having left 
Florence, had gone to Bome, at the time when the Emperor 
Frederick was crowned by Pope Honorius,* and from Bome 
to Naples with that monarch. In Naples, Fuccio completed 
the Gastel Oapuano, now called the Yicaria, wherein all the 
law-courts of the kingdom are held. He also finished the 
Gastel dell' Uoto ; founded the towers, and built the gate, 
which commands the Yoltumo, for the city of Capua ; laid 
out a chase, for the sport of fowling, near Gravina ; and a 
second, for hunting in winter, at Melfi ; besides many other 
labours, which are omitted for the sake of brevity. Niccola, 
meanwhile, remained in Florence, occupied not only in sculpt- 
ure, but with architecture also ; in the buildings which were 
then in course of construction, and not without merit of 
design, in all parts of Italy, but particularly in Tuscany. 
He gave no small aid, at this time, towards the construction 

edlft. At Pin, where h» nw the aatlqiie, he not only ednoated himself upon 
K, hat maUuSty eopied it, while ai Bologna, where no old marbles met hia eye, 
he worked with the greater knowledge whioh he owed to them, '* though with 
no dependence npon them.** (See Perkina, Hiatorioal Handbook of Italian 
Boalptnie, pb 14.) The tomb in its entirety it an epitome of styles of sonlptore 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth oentnry. Niocolb dell* Aroa (1404), 
Michelangelo (1494 ?), Tribdio and others haye in turn worked npon it. 

•Si Dominibk. ^ See note 4. *Baa Dosnenioo. 

* This inscription is now in the BaigeUo. The tern of the letters proves it 
to be of the thirteenth oentory. w<i*i*<mJ lonnd nothing to disprove that 
Fneeio may have restored the Utile ehnroh of Santa Maria Sopr' Amo in 1800. 
He may not have been the architect, however, bat only the inspector of the res- 
tflffitifffi The SIgnory of Florence gave a oommlasion to restore the pave- 
ment of the bridge of the Babaoonte, (now deUe Orasie) to a certain Foookh 
d* Amadora in 18S7. 
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of the abbey of Settimo^^ which had not received its com« 
pletion, from the executors of Count XJgo of Brandenburg, 
like the other six founded by the same noble, as mentioned 
above. ^^ For although we find engraved on the campanile 
of this abbey the words ** Quglielm me fecit/ yet we know 
certainly, from its style, that it was constructed under the 
direction of Niccola, who built the old palace of the Anziani, 
in Pisa,^ at the same time. This latter edifice has been de- 
molished, in our own days, by Duke Oosmo, for the purpose 
of erecting on its site, while retaining a portion of the old 
building, the magnificent palace and convent of the new 
order of the Knights of St. Stephen, built after the plans 
and models of the Aretine painter and architect, Giorgio 
Vasari, who has endeavoured to do his best with those old 
walls, accommodating to them, as much as possible, the new. 
Many other palaces and churches were constructed in Pisa 
by Niccolay who was the first, the good method of building 
having been lost, to found buildings at Pisa on arches raised 
upon piers, which, in their tarn, were sapported by pilee ; 
for, where this was not practised, the whole edifice was fre- 
quently ruined by the sinking of the foundations, whereas 
the piles rendered all entirely secure, as experience fully 
demonstrates. The church of San Michele in Borgo,^ be* 
longing to the monks of Oamaldoli, was also built by Nio- 
cola ; ^^ but his most ingenious, most beautiful, and most ex- 
.traordinary architectural work, was the campanile of San 
Niccola, of Pisa, near the convent of the Augustine Friars." 
Externally this building has eight sides, but its form within 
is circular, with a spiral staircase ascending to the summit ; 
within the stairs a free space is left, in the manner of a well, 
while on every fourth stair are placed columns, supporting 

>* No reoordi ezirt to pioTe thii aBscrtion. 
i> There ie nothing to prove that Ugo foonded theie Mvcn ibbeyi. 
» This rtatemeat oan neither be proved nor dieproved l^ eiinting doonmentiL 
1* In PiML 

14 Founded 1018, enlarged 1219 and 1968, finished 1804 faj Fm Gnglielmo d» 
FiMt. ■chohur of Niocola. See Milaneiri, I. 200, note 1. 
M There is no proof that Niooola built thia eampanUe. 
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arches, which follow the spiral line. The roof of the stair* 
case being supported on thesd arches, the ascent is of such 
sort that the spectator at the foot sees all who go up ; those 
who are ascending see those remaining below ; while he who 
stands in the mid-way can see both those above and those 
below.^ This remarkable invention was afterwards applied, 
with many improvements of proportion and richer omamenti 
by Bramante, in Bome, to the Belvedere of Pope Jolins II., 
and by Antonio di San Oallo, in Orvieto, for Pope Clement 
YII., as will be related in the proper place. Bat to return 
to Niccola : he was no less excellent in sculpture than in 
architecture ; and on the faQade of the church of San Mar* 
tino, in Lucca, he executed a Deposition of Ohrist from the 
Cross, half -relief in marble, which is full of admirable fig* 
ures, finished with extreme care, the marble being entirely 
perforated, and the whole completed in a manner which 
gave hope, to those who were previously pursuing this art 
with weary steps, that a master was now about to arise, from 
whose aid and example they might look for greater facilities 
to their future progress than had yet been enjoyed* This 
work ^^ is under the portico, and above the side-door, on the 
left hand of him who enters the church. In the year 1240,^ 
the plans for the church of San Jacopo di Pistoja were pre- 
pared by Niccola, who employed certain Tuscan artists to 
decorate the apse in mosaic.^ This apse, admired in those 
days as a work of great expense and difficulty, awakens more 
compassion or ridicule than admiration in our own times, 

>* Aooording to M. Mttnts in A tra»9n la Tbaeane, the famoas leaning towev 
ii not by Kiooola but by an Italian, Bonnannna, and William of Innspruck. 
Some oritiOB alao add OioTanni Hnniponiano, a German, and Thomaa of Piaa. 

"In the arofaltnTe below thia nock la an Adoration attribnted to Giovanni 
Fiaano. The aonlptoxed date refen not to the Adoration, bat to the building 
of the portloo. Ifibneai, I. SOO, note L ' Thii work is praiaed by Crowe and 
CkYaloaaeile above all the otheca of NieooU and GioTannL 

»InlS72L 

"Tokmiei glTea good reaaona for beUering thai only portiona of the ohuroh 
belong to Nlooola ; in the demoUtiona of 1699 the moaaioa diaappeared. 

In 1872 (not 1940) Niooola undertook to xeatore the altar of thia ohnzolb 
Bee Milaneai, L SOa 
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and the rather as the defects then prevailing were manifest 
not in Tuscany only^ but through all Italy, where many bnild- 
ings and other works, executed without design or method, 
because of the little knowledge to which men had then at- 
tained in the art of design, serve only to prove the poverty 
of their invention, and to show us what unmeasured riches 
were badly expended by the people of those times, for lack 
of masters capable of worthily executing the works confided 
to them. 

In this state of things, Niccola perpetually increased his 
fame by the works he performed, both in sculpture and 
architecture, acquiring a better name than any of the sculp- 
tors or architects then working in Bomagna ; his right to 
which may be seen in Sant' Ippolito and San Giovanni of 
Faenza, in the cathedral of Bavenna, in San Francesco, in 
the houses of the Traversari, and in the church of Porto, as 
well as in Bimini, where the town-hall, the palaces of the 
Malatesta family, and other edifices, are all in a much ruder 
manner than the old buildings erected at the same period 
in Tuscany. And what is here said of Bomagna, may be 
affirmed with equal truth respecting a part of Lombardy.^ 
One needs only to examine the cathedral of Ferrara, and 
such other buildings as were erected by the Marquis Azxo, 
to be convinced of this truth, and to perceive how inferior 
these attempts are to the Santo ^ of Padua, built after the 
designs of Kiccola, — or to the church of the Frari in Venice, 
both magnificent and deservedly celebrated works.^ Many 
artists of Niccola's day, incited by a laudable ambition, de- 
voted themselves to the study of sculpture with more zeal 



w Most of thew buildings moitio&od by Vasari fa*Ta besn ndned or altered. 

SI The ohnroh of Saint Anthony of Fftdn* is oalled '*jR Santo J* There lino 
dooamentary eridenoe to prove that Niooola baUt it. 

M Though we have no dooamentary proof, Perldna, in bii ^^Tneoaii 
BonlptOTB,'* indinea to the belief that NioooU boilt the ohnroh of St 
Anthony, ftlaiming that Niooola Pisano being an eoleotio waa peonl- 
iarly anaoeptible to the new impresiiona, whioh were nuuoy at a time 
when axohiteotnzal ideaa were in a ohaotio states Niooola nanally amalgft- 
nated eerenl etylee, so that the snooesafal blending of them in the Banto 
appeaxi to be » oonoboration of the tradition that Niooola WM the asoU* 
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tium fhey had preTioasly done, more particularly in Milan> 
where many Lombards and Germans had assembled for the 
constmction of the cathedral, but who were afterwards dis- 
persed by the hostilities that arose between the Milanese and 
the Emperor Frederick, when these artists were distributed 
over all Italy, where much emulation arising among them, 
they produced some works of considerable merit, as well 
in sculpture as architecture. The same thing occurred in 
Florence, after the works of Amolf o and Niccola had ap- 
peared; the latter, while the little church of the Misericordia * 
on the Piazza of San Qioranni was in progress of erection 
after his plans, was further occupied with a group in marble, 
representing the Virgin, between St. Dominick, and another 
saint, which may still be seen on the faQade of the church. 
It was in the time of Niccola that the Florentines began 
to demolish the numerous towers, built of old, in a most 
barbarous style, in all parts of the city, that the people 
might suffer less in the contests perpetutdly arising between 
the Ouelfs and Ghibelines, or perhaps for the greater secu- 
rity of the state itself. But the tower called Quardamorto, 
appeared to them to present extreme difficulty in its demoli- 
tion, the walls being of such thickness that they would not 
yield to the pickaxe, the height also being very great. This 
tower stood on the Piazza San QioYanni, and Niccola cut 
through one of its sides at the foot of the building and sup- 
ported it meanwhile by wooden props, of a braccio and a 
half high ; to these supports he then set fire, and when they 
were consumed, the tower fell of itself into almost total 
ruin.^ This was considered so ingenious, and so useful a 

teot of thii ohuroh. The nme author, howerec; pointi oat that thla Tory 
oomhiniition of stylet wei^ egUnet hie faeving been the arohiteot of the 
ehitroh of the Fisri, whioh ie rehitiTdy miifoirm in ehareoter. 

« The old Miaerieordia, now >pert of the BigeUo, iemeeal TheMndonnft 
hen mentioaed ie by Filippo di Crietoforo U41S) ; the one ineide the on/boKy Ie 
by Alberto Amoldi See Milaaeei, L 808; note 1. 

** In IMS the Ohibellines deetrojed thirty-aiz Florentine towers and desir- 
ing to orenrhefan the Bsptistery, the heedqnerters ef the GnelphB, they or- 
dend NIdooIs to throw down OuardamKnio^ whioh stood yery near il ** ^y 
ipasialiiMineloof Bt John,'** wrote Yillani, *' the tower feU stEaight aovosi the 
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method, that it has since become in a manner castomary ; 
for when it is found needf ol to destroy an edifice, the work 
is readily done by these means. Niccola was present when 
the first foundation of the cathedral of Siena was laid, and 
drew the plan of the church of San Qiovanni in the same 
city."^ Ebying then returned to Florence, in the same year 
that the QueUs recovered the city,^ he there designed the 
church of the Holy Trinity, with the convent of the Nuns 
of Faenza, since destroyed to make way for the citadel.'' He 
was then recalled to Naples, but unwilling to abandon his 
labours in Tuscany, he sent thither his disciple, Maglione, in 
his stead. Maglione was a sculptor as well as architect ; he 
built the church of San Lorenzo of Naples, in the time of 
Conradin, — finished a part of the Episcopal Palace, — and 
erected several sepulchral monuments, — ^works, in all of 
which he closely imitated the manner of his master Niccola. 
Niccola was meanwhile invited by the people of Volterra, 
in the year 1254,* when that city was subjugated by the 
Florentines, to enlarge their cathedral, which was very 
small ; the form of this building was extremely irregular, 
but Niccola rectified that fault, and greatly increased the 
magnificence of the cathedral." He then returned to Pisa, 
and constructed the marble pulpit of San Giovanni," to 
which he gave the utmost diligence and attention, desiring 
to leave to his country a memorial of himself in this work, 
on which, among other subjects, he represented the XJniver- 

plana.** Niooola'g put in the mixaole ia not ohrooioled, bat oaa be ■nrmiaed. 
The ooriooa name of ^^Ouardanu^rto^*^ Death watoh, came from the Florcn* 
tine OQstom of laying the dead who were to be bnried near the Baptastecy, for 
a oertain number of hoan in a chamber of thia tower. 

• In 1357 aooording to Milaneri. 

** The cathedral of Siena waa founded before Nioodla waa bom. 

M In 1250. 

*^ Niocola died in 1 278 and the consent waa not founded until 1281, bat he may 
haye baUt Santa Tiinith at Florenoe. Thia church haa Joat been elaborately 
teetored in the ancient style. 

** No testimony exists to support or disproTe this statement. 

•• This polpit waa built in 1260. Symonds lemarlDi that the Piaana paved 
a law for its preservation, and guardians were appointed for ii aa in iiie tima 
of the Ckeeka the Zeos of Pheidiaa waa given to ihe oaie ef the i^toidnifiM. 
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6al Judgment^ composed of nnmerous figares, whicli> if not 
perfectly well designed, are at least executed with infinite 
care and patience, as may still be seen."' Then, as Niccola 
thought, with justice, that he had completed a meritorious 
work, he inscribed beneath it the following yersee : 

" Amio milleno bis centum bisque trioeno 
Hoc opus insigne sculpsit Nicola Fisanus/' 
[Laudetur digne tarn bene doota manus.] " 

The people of Siena, mored by the fame of this work, which 
was greatly admired, not by the Pisans only, but by all who 
beheld it, offered Niccola the construction of that pulpit in 
their cathedral from which the holy Qospel is wont to be 
• sung." On this, Niccola represented various passages from 
the life of Christ, redounding greatly to his honour, espe- 
cially the figures, which, with great difficulty, he has well- 
nigh detached from the marble." This was executed while 
Ouglielmo Mariscotti was Praetor." The designs for the 
church and conyent of San Domenico, in Arezzo, were also 
made by Niccola for the Signori of Pietramala, by whom 
both were erected." At the entreaty of the Bishop Ubertini, 

** Aoqwdiited with aU axohitaoiiinl ityles and troubled . . . bj no 
•emples about mltigliwg them m one and the Mune oonstraotion, he oied 
IV"^ft", MeduBTil, and Qothio elementi to enxioh it; ocowned his oolmnne 
with oUhio oapitale ; lerted them on the backi of liona, as in the ohnrch 
porches of the Middle Ages ; fiUed his round arches with pointed details ; and 
set up statuettes symbolio of the Christian virtues wherever he thought they 
would produce a hannonioiia whoIc^O. 0. Perkinai Historioal Handbook ct 
Italian Soulptuxe, p. IS* 

«« This line omitted bj Yasari is required to make the inscription oompletei— 
Poster's Kotea 

** On the whole the pulpit of Siena is leas haimonions than that of Pisa. 
This is partly owing to the richly ornamented Renaissanoe staircase, which 
oonflicts in style with the older parts. Padre della Valle, in speaking of the 
Biena pulpit, says : ** The Sist Sienese and Florentine sonlptoxB iaoed from 
it as the Greeks from the Trojan horse.*' 

** These ocolptnieswne contracted for in IdOe. Amdlfo, lapo^ and perhapt 
Giovanni aided Niocola. Ranieii d' Andrea da Fteogia was Podeati in 1206L^ 
MOaaesi, L 804, note a 

•* Harisootti was Praetor in IS68.— See note 88. 

** No dooamenta remain to confirm this statemenl 
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he restored the capitular chTirch of Gortona, and f oanded 
the church of Santa Margherita for the friars of St. Francis, 
on the most elevated point of that city.* 

By all these labours, the fame of Kiooola was oontinually 
extended, and in the year 1267,* he was invited by Pope 
Clement IV. to Viterbo, where, with many others, he re- 
stored the church and convent of the Preaching Friars.'' 
From Viterbo he proceeded to Naples to King Charles I., 
who, having routed and slain Conradin, on the plain of 
Tagliacozzo, had determined to erect a very rich church and 
abbey on the spot, wherein should be buried the great num- 
ber of men killed in that battle, and where he had com- 
manded that masses for their souls should be performed 
night and day, by many monks. And in respect of this 
building, King Charles was so well satisfied mth the work 
of Niccola, that he paid the artist great honours, and re- 
warded him largely.® Betuming from Naples into Tuscany, 
Niccola made some stay at Orvieto, where he assisted in the 
building of the church of Santa Maria. He there worked 
in company with certain Germans, and executed several fig- 
ures in high relief, with their assistance, for the facade of 
that church. There were two historical scenes in particu- 
lar, representing the Universal Judgment, Paradise, and 
Hell ; and as he did his utmost to give beauty to the souls 
of the blessed who were restored to their bodies in Paradise, 
so, in the figures of the devils, employed in tormenting the 
souls of the condemned in Hell, he produced the strangest 
forms that can be conceived. In this work he surpassed 
not only the Germans with whom he was associated, but 
even himself, to his great glory ; and as there were large 

* In the Milaaeri edition thu dftte is 1857. 

*• The ehorohee at Azeizo ud Cortona designed or restored l^ Niooolft have 
been modernized. 

" Aooording to Messrs. Crowe «nd Cavslosselle there sre no ftothentio records 
of NioooWs works at Viterbo and Naples. PerkinB is disposed to admit that 
he worked thera See his note on Viterbo and TsgliaoosaOp Histoxioal Hand- 
book of Italian Soolptnxe, p. 887. 

* Only mins remain. See note 87. 
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Qumbers of figares, and he had giyen proof of extraordinary 
patience in this production, it has been praised even to our 
own times by those whose judgment in sculpture does not 
extend beyond these circumstances." 

Among other children, Nicoola had a son called OioTanni, 
who, being constantly with his father, attained early pro- 
ficiency under his care, both in sculpture and architecture, 
so that in a few years he not only became equal to his in- 
structor, but in some respects surpassed him ; wherefore, 
becoming old, Niccola retired to Pisa, leaying the manage- 
ment of all their labours to his son. Pope Urban IV. ex- 
pired about this time in Perugia, and GioTanni was sum- 
moned to that city, to construct the sepulchral monument 
of that pontifF. This work, executed in marble, was demol- 
ished, together with the tomb of Pope Martin IV., when 
the people of Perugia enlarged their cathedral, so that 
there remain now but a few relics, scattered over different 
parts of the church. About the same time,^ the Perugian8> 
profiting by the skill and industry of a Friar of the Silves- 
trini, had conducted an abundant water-course into their 
city, by means of leaden pipes, from the hill of Pacciano, 
two miles distant ; they now therefore confided the erection 
of the fountain to Oiovanni Pisano,^ with all its ornaments, 

** Gioramii Piuao m/oy 1i»t« worked at thete nUefi, but NioooU mm do 
longer Uving at the time of their ezeoatioxL 

«• In 1274. 

*> Nieoola went to Perugia to dengn a fonntaln lor the piaisa, planned it, 
then retaining to Piaa made there the statnettee whioh he had promieed for 
the npper basin and eent them to Pemgia to his eon GioTanni, who remained 
there to raperintend the work and soo^ytiiTO the baa-relie£i aboat the k»wer 
basin. Boaeo exeooted the bronzea of the third and npper basin in 1277, and 
the whole fountain was finished in the papacy of Niohdas IIL, 1277-1280.— 
See M. MOnta and also 0. O. Perkina and also an important article by 
H. Maioal Beymond, ArchUtio Starieo deU Arte, VIL, 484^188, V Angela 
che tuona^ del BargeUo, § la Fantana di Perugia, M. Beymond eonsiden 
this fountain the most important example of the erolntion eflboted in aoulpt- 
ure from the time of the pulpits of liHooola, eirea 1900, to that of the pnlpita 
of Giovanni, eirea 1810. He finds that in the tomb of la Braye at Orvieto, by 
Amolf A, in the Fuor ekfUa» polpit of Pistoja by Fra €hig]ldmoi| above all in 
the Perugian fountain, the majesty and loftiness of Niooola beoome hmnaii- 
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whether in marble or bronze. Oiovanni therefore com- 
menced the work, and constmcted a range with threa 
basins, placed one above the other ; the first is of marble, 
raised on twelve steps, each having twelve sides ;^ the 
second, also of marble, reposes on columns, rising from the 
centre of the first; and the third, which is of bronze, is 
supported on three figures, and has griffins, also of bronze, 
in the midst of it, which pour the water forth on all sides. 
Then, as Giovanni considered himself to have worked suc- 
cessfully in this fountain, he inscribed his name upon it.^ 
About the year 1560, as the arches and conduits of the 
aqueduct, which had cost seventy thousand gold ducats, 
had become much injured, — ^nay, were in a great part 
ruined, — ^Vincenzio Danti, a sculptor and architect of 
Pemgia, did himself no smaU credit by mort ingeuioudy 
reconducting the water to the said fountain in its original 
course, yet without rebuilding the arches, which would 
have been an excessively costly work.^ 

This undertaking being completed, Giovanni resolved to 
leave Perugia and return to Pisa, being desirous of seeing 
his father, now become old, and also indisposed ; but, pass- 
ing through Florence, he was compelled to delay some time 
there for the purpose of assisting, with other architects, at 
the mills on the river Arno, which were then in course of 
construction, at San Gregorio, near the Piazza de' Mozzi. At 
length, having received intelligence of his father's death,^he 

ised a&d tender, before pawiriiig onwud to the poigiuuipj and even Tiolenoe of 
GioTanni Piaano^B later atyla M. Reymond oonaiden the etataeites of the 
upper baein aa » prodoot of NioooU^a last manner, and aeea in them also eri- 
denoe of Gioyanni*8 aariattHioe, while he aooredits the boi-r^i^ of the lower 
baain to Giovanni and Amolfo di Lapa He givea a full list of the snbjeota 
of both reliefi and atatoettea, and he oonaidera thia f onntain the point at do- 
partnre of Andrea Piaano and the Florentine lohool of aoolptore. 

** Tweoty-fiTo aides rather. 

** The fountain ia more interestuig in detail than aa a whole ; the later por- 
tions towarda the top being somewhat unimportant in relation to the masuve- 
ness of the general effeot 

** Sohom notes a restoration of theae ocnaments. 

<• In 1277. 
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departed for Fia&, where, in consideration of his talents, he 
was received with great honour by all the city, every one re- 
joicing that, although Niccola had passed away, yet Giovanni 
remained to them, the heir to his virtues, as well as to his 
abilities Kor were the Pisans disappointed in their expec- 
tations when the occasion for putting them to the proof pre- 
sented itself ; for, resolving to make certain changes in the 
small, but richly-adorned church of Santa Maria della Spina, 
the charge of these was entrusted to Oiovanni, who, with the 
aid of his disciples, brought the decorations of that oratory 
to the perfection which we still see.^ This work, so far as we 
can judge of it, must have been considered wonderful in those 
times, and the rather as, in one of the figures, Giovanni had 
produced the portrait of his father, in the best manner that 
he could accomplish.^ 

The people of Pisa, seeing the success of Giovanni in this 
work, and having long thought — nay, even spoken — of 
making a general burying-ground for the noble, as well 
as the plebeian classes of their city, that too many might 
not be laid in the cathedral, or from some other cause, 
resolved to confide to Giovanni the construction of the 
Campo Santo,^ which is situate on the piazza of the Duomo, 
towards the walls ; this he completed from good plans and 
with great judgment, giving it that extent, and enriching it 
with those ornaments, which we now see ;< and as the cost of 
this work was not restricted, he caused the roof to be covered 

^The ohvreh was not began until 1S88, ortowwds the end of QiorannTt life. 
BeeSobnhs, i>09iibiU0«rd0rifcim#f in UnUr JiaUen^ TIL p. ft, note 8. 

«'In the life of Andrea Pieano, VaMri etatee that in the aoulptorea of the 
ohnioh of La Spina, Nino aado a portrait of hi* father. 
. «» The OampoSanlo ma haUt 1978-88. The aaorad earth hrafoght from Jo- 
ranlem 1^ the FlMyia in fifty gaUeja made tliia boilding fmpwriTe among 
all bnxial-plaoea to the nadisfal imagination. The aimpUoity of the lineo of 
the bmlding, ita beamed roof, long ponpeotiTe^ and lotely windowa of Oio* 
vanni Flmao, thsooi^ wUoh the aonlight atnama and thegreen torf ia aeen, 
made it Tory baaotifol, and the Taateat leriea of freeooea in Italy made it a 
plaee of art pilgrimage, noagh it ia no snob Pantheon of the great aa Santa 
-Ctaoee or Weatminater, it ia eoe of the atnngeat and moat famona maaaoleoma 
in the world. 
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with lead. The following inscription, graven on marble^ 
was placed on the principal door : 

A. n. MOGLxxvin,* tempore Domini Friderigi arohiepisoopi 
Pisani, et Domini Tarlati potestatis, operuio Orlando Sftrdel1a» 
Johanne Magistro ssdificante. 

This undertaking being completed, Gioyanni went, in the 
same year 1283,^ to Naples, where he built the Gastel Nuoyo 
for Charles L"' To give space for this erection, and for the 
necessary defences, he was compelled to demolish several 
houses, and particularly a convent of the friars of St. Fran- 
cis, which was afterwards reconstructed on a larger scale, and 
with increased magnificence, near the castle, receiving the 
name of Santa Maria '^ della Nuova.'' " When these buildiugs 
had been commenced, and had made a certain degree of prog- 
ress, Giovanni left Naples to return into Tuscany; but, hav- 
ing reached Siena,® he was not suffered to go f iuther, being 
called on to give a plan for the f agade of the cathedral " of 
that city, which was then constructed^ after that model, with 
extreme splendour and magnificence.'^ In the year 1286, the 
people of Arezzo were building their cathedral, from the 
designs of Margaritone, an architect of that city, when Gio- 
vanni was summoned thither from Siena, by Guglielmino, 
Bishop of Arezzo,.for whom he executed the table of the 

* Thia date Bhould read MOOLXXXYin. 

«*In 1388 ; FerkinB ooxuiderB this Jomney donbtfai 

■* Milaneni beUeyes that the interior of the Gastel Nqoto is meanl 

^ This choxeh of S. 11 Nnova is attribated to GioTanni Pisano. 

•> In 1289. 

** Not one of Niooola*B porely iirehiteeturdl worka is anthenticated by dooQ- 
menti though we oonstantly hear of him as a oonsnlting architeot; bnt Gio- 
vanni Pisano is identified with the Osmpo Saato of Pisa, the oompletion of the 
eathedxal of Prato, and, aooording to M. MttntSi A iraven la Ibdcane, with 
ih^fafotU of the cathedral of Siena. 

M Giovanni oonld not have been present at the foundation of the Sienese 
oathedral, thongfa he might perhaps have designed the baptistery. Giovanni 
may have worked on the fk^tde of the Dnomo of Siena at different dates ; hia 
name appears on the registers in 12844KMKMKII See Milaaesi, qnoted b|f 
Perkins in Historical Handbook of Italian 8onlptiixe» p. 80. 
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high altar, in marble."^ In the same church, OioTamu con- 
structed the chapel of the Ubertini, a most illustrious fam-^ 
ily, still possessing seyeral lordships, but formerly the masters 
of many more. This he likewise enriched with numerous 
decorations in marble ; but these have been ooyered over by 
various ornaments in stone, erected on that site, by Giorgio 
Yasari, in the year 1535, for the support of an organ, of 
extraordinary beauty and excellence, which has been placed 
in that chapel. 

Giovanni Pisano also gave the designs for the church of 
Santa Maria de' Servi, which has been destroyed, with many 
palaces belonging to the noblest families of the city, for the 
causes before mentioned. And here I will not omit to note 
that Giovanni employed the services of certain Germans for 
the altar above described, who assisted him, more in the 
hope of improvement than for gain ; these artists became 
so expert under his instructions, that, having departed to 
Bome on the completion of the work, they were employed 
in many of the sculptures of St. Peter's by Boniface YIII., 
as well as in architecture, when that pontifl was building 
Oivita Castellana. They were, besides, despatched by the 
same pope to Santa Maria d'Orvieto, where they executed 
many figures, in marble, for the f aQade of that church, 
which were tolerably well done for those times. But 
among those who assisted Giovanni Pisano in the works of 
the cathedral of Arezzo» Agostino and Agnolo, sculptora 
and architects of Siena, were the most distinguished, and 
far surpassed all others. We now return to Giovanni, who 
repaired to Florence on leaving Orvieto, partly to view the 
building then constructing by Amolfo (Santa Maria del 
Fiore), but also to visit Giotto, of whom he had heard 
great things related while on his travels. But he had 
scarcely arrived in Florence, before he was appointed, by 
the Intendants of the fabric, to execute the Madonna, which 

M The alter of Ban Donato is not Vy O. PImumi, bat hy GioT. di Franotaoo 
d'AzoxouidBettodiFnuiiMWOcUFiieDaa See Hilaneai, I 811. Apaisage 
dseoribing thie alter is here omitted. 
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standB between two angels, oyer that door of the chnrch 
which leads into the canonical palace ; a work which was 
then greatly commended." He afterwards erected the smaU 
baptismal font of San Gioyanni, adorning it with passages 
from the life of that saint, in mezzo-rilievo.'^ Then, pro- 
ceeding to Bologna, he directed the constmction of the 
principal chapel in the chnrch of San Domenico, where he 
was also commissioned, by Teodorico Borgognoni, of Lncca^ 
the Bishop, a friar of the Dominican order, to execnte an 
altar in marble ; and in the year 1298 he completed the 
marble table in which are seen the Virgin with eight other 
figures, all of very tolerable workmanship." 

In the year 1300," Niccola da Prato, cardinal legate, 
being despatched by the pope to Florence, in the hope of 
appeasing the dissensions of the Florentines, employed 
Giovanni to build a convent for nuns in Prato," which he 
caused to be called the Convent of San Niccola, after his 
own name ; in the same district he restored the convent of 
San Domenico,*^ with another of the same name in Pistoja, 
and on both these buildings the arms of the aforesaid car* 
dinal may still be found. Then the people of Pistoja, 
holding the name of Niccola, the father of Giovanni, in 
high respect, for the many excellent works that he had 
produced in their city, caused Giovanni to construct a 
marble pulpit for their church of Sanf Andrea, similar to 
that which Niccola had executed for the cathedral of Siena, 
and in which he was to compete with one erected shortly 
before by a German, in the church of St. John the Evan* 
gelist, which had been highly praised." This work Giovan- 

M Thia work if rtiU in 9Uu. 

•^ The pEMent font bean the cUie of 1870^ at wfaioh timo GKoTuuii had boen 
dead forty-two, and Andrea twenty yeara. 

M This work is lost » More probably in 180S. Mini817-80. 

•1 As the eonvent remained nnlinished nntU 182S it oonld hardly have been 
restored. 

•* This latter polpit of San OioTanni Fuor eMia9 is now generally aoored* 
ited not to a German, bat to Fra Gnglielmo of Pisa, 12701 

The polpit of Sent' Andrea is one of Qioranni Piaaao's SMMt fsmons works ; 
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ni completed in four years^ representing passages from the 
life of Jesus Ohrist, in five compartments, on fiye of its 
sides, with a Universal Judgment on the sixth, giving his 
utmost care to the execution, in the hope of equalling, or 
perhaps of surpassing, that of Orvieto, then so much 
landed. And as it appeared to him that he had produced 
a great and beautiful work, which was true, the age con* 
sidered, he inscribed the following verses around the pulpit, 
above the columns supporting it, on the architrave : — 

'' Hoc opus soulpsit Joannes, qui res non egit inanes 
Nioolai* natus • . • meliora beatus. 
Quem genuit Pisa, dootum super omnia visa.** 

About the same time,*" and in the same city, Oiovanni 
constructed the holy water font for the church of St. John 
the Baptist. This is in marble, supported by three figures — 
Temperance, Prudence, and Justice — ^and the work being 
then considered very beautiful, was placed in the centre of 
the church as something remarkable. Moreover, before he 
departed from Pistoja, Oiovanni gave the plans for the cam* 
panUe of St. Jacopo, the principal church of that city, 
although the church itself had not then been commenced. 
This tower, which stands on the Piazza di San Jacopo, and 
beside the church, bears the date 1301.** 

Pope Benedict IX." dying soon after this in Perugia, Oio- 
vanni Pisano was invited to that city, where he constructed 
a marble tomb for the lately departed pontiff, in the old 
church of San Domenico of the Preaching Friars. The 

lor iQiuinitionfl and long deeoription lee 11 Henri Belle, Lea Petite» viUet €t 
U grand art en Tbeeane, In Le Tbttr du Jfonde, XXXVHL Ikf. 980, pp. JUS- 
MS. Fistoja ii par exceUenee the dty of pnlpita, and thoae of tha dinrohea 
of Gxoppolo, San Bartolommeo, San Qioyanni Fuor dvitae^ and Sant' Andrea 
mark four diatinet and wnooemAve atepa in advance. 

* In theaecond line of thia inscription, which waa oaTclaaaly oopiad by Vaaari 
aod bears the data 1800; the Milanea edition givea Jl^i0o2< for Niooki 

win isna 

«« Tolomel saya that this date ia not 1901 but 1300, the date of the beginning 
«f the bnilding. GioT«nni probably re a tored and embeDished the Utfeer. 
«BenediotXL, whodiedinlSOl The tomb was eseeoted in 1805-1008. 
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figure of Pope Benedict^ taken from nature, and in his 
pontifical habits^ is extended on the sarcophagus, between 
two angels, which support a canopy ; the Virgin stands 
above, with a saint on each side of her ; many other orna- 
ments also, in marble, are out around the monument. In 
the new church of the preaching Friars, Gioyanni likewise 
erected a tomb, that of Messer Niccolo Guidalotti, bishop of 
Becanati, a native of Perugia, who was founder of the new 
college, called the Sapienza, in that city.** In this same 
new church, which had been founded by others, it may be 
further remarked, that Giovanni directed the works of the 
central nave, and this part of the building was much more 
securely built than the remainder of the church, which has 
sunk on one side from the defects of its foundations, and 
now, from having been so insecurely based, is in danger of 
ruin. And, of a truth, whoever undertakes a building, or 
other work of importance, should seek advice from the best 
informed, and not from those who know but little, lest, 
when all is done, he should have to repent, with shame and 
loss, of having been ill directed where most he needed coun* 
sel. 

Having completed his labours in Perugia, Giovanni r^ 
solved to proceed to Bome,^ that he might profit, as his 
father had done, by the study of the few antiquities then to 
be seen there ; but being prevented by good reasons, he 
refrained from carrying this resolution into effect, and the 
rather as he heard that the Papal Court had just gone to 
Avignon. He returned, therefore, to Pisa, where Nello di 
Giovanni Falconi, master of the Duomo, commissioned him 
to build the principal pulpit of the cathedral, — that fixed to 
the choir, namely, on the right hand of the spectator as he 
approaches the high altar." Having commenced this work, 

** Aooording to Maxioiti^B Letters PerugltM, quoted by Mikmwi, thia bkhop, 
iuuii«d Benadetto, portdated Gioranni by about a oantozy. 

^ This may rather refer to the incidental atndiea of NioooU in later life; 
hia yonth waa probably paaaed in Tnaoany . 

*>Thia pnlpit waa finiahed by Giovanni in 1811, and waa perfaapa hia moat 
important work. Injured by the great fixe of 1605 (aee enxiona deaeiiption 
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and the many fignres, in full relief^ three hraccia high, 
which were to serve for its decoration, he brought it, by 
slow degrees, to the form it now bears. This pulpit is based 
partly upon the aboye-mentioned figures, partly on columns 
supported by lions ; on the sides are represented certain 
passages from the life of Jesus. It is truly deplorable that 
so much care, industry, and cost, were not accompanied by 
some merit of design ; that it should fall so far short of 
perfection as to have neither invention, nor grace, nor any 
approach to good style, such as would be assured, in our 
times, to works of much less expense and labour. It 
awakened no little admiration, nevertheless, in the men 
of those time^ accustomed to see only the rudest attempts. 
This work was finished in the year 1320,* as appears from 

from a eodex quoted in Arch, 8tor, ddT Arie^ V. 69-04) the polptt wma taken 
to pieces, oertain fragments being plaoed in the Oampo Santo, the six ha^-r^ 
llefa remsining in the oathedral, the lions and other portions being boilt into 
the modernised pulpit. It is intended that the fragments shaU aU be gathered 
together into a oarefol reoonstrnction of Giorannrs polpit to ooonpy its orig- 
inal phuie. 

Late oritioB are of the opinion that the general plan of this important work 
of Giovanni has been nusunderstood, and that fragments have been at- 
txiboted to it which nerer belonged to it. Signor Igino Benvennto Sapino, 
the latest and most enthnsiastio student of Gioranni, asserts that only the 
bas-reUtfi, the two lions, and the figoies of the oentral support representing 
the Liberal Arts, are by Giovanni. 

He beUeres the other figures to be greatly inferior, and aooredits them — 
the four Brangelists, at least — ^to Tino da Oamaino. He shows that the 
tomb of the Bmperor Henry VIL was partiaUy dismantled in 1494, and re- 
moTod from its place, and claims that the inferior figures attributed to Gio- 
Tsnni originally formed part of this tomb. Sig. Supino affirms also that 
the figures orer the door of the Campo Santo are not by Giovanni, but that 
the Virgin above the Baptistery door is one of his finest worksi Jn the vari- 
ous proposed reoonstiuotions (on paper) of the Pisano pulpit, Sig. Supino finds 
especial fault with the arrangement of the stairoase, declaring that it can in 
nowise resemble the originaL Seepages 65-66, Arch, Star., VoL L, new series. 
188& 

** An insoription bean the date 1611. 

There is in the sacristy of the Dnomo of Pisa an ivory Madonna by Gio- 
vanni Pisana Another Madonna, once on a pinnacle of the church of the 
Spina and attributed to Giovanni Pisano, by Messrs. Crowe and Oaval- 
easelle, has been taken to the Campo Santo and is now attributed to Andrea 
Pisano. See Sig. Igino Benvenuto Supino, Arch. Star. VL, 1806, p^ 8a& 
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certain Terses engrayed around the said pulpit^ and which 
proceed thns : — 

** Laudo Denm yemniy per quern simt optima reram 
Qui dedit has puras homini f onnare figuras ; 
Hoc opus his annis Domini Bonlpsere Johamus 
Arte manna sola* quondam natiqne Nicole 
Oonds nndenis tercentnm milleqae plenia." 

There are, besides^ thirteen other lines which I do not give 
here, that the reader may be the lesa wearied^ and likewise 
because these suffice to show, not only that this pulpit is 
from the hand of Oiovanni^ but also that the men of those 
times were uniform in their shortcomings. A Virgin in 
marble^ placed oyer the principal door of the Dhomo, between 
the figures of St. John the Baptist and another saint, is also 
by Gioyanni Pisano, and the figure kneeling at the feet of tiie 
Virgin is said to represent Pietro Oambacorti, master of the 
works. Howeyer this may be, on the pedestal of the Virgin 
are engrayed the following words : — 

" Sub Petri cura hno pia fnit soulpta fignia 
Kiooli nato sonlptore Jobanne yooato." 

In like manner, oyer the side door, opposite to the cam- 
panile, stands a Virgin in marble, from the hand of Gio- 
yanni ; on one side of her there is a woman kneeling, with 
two children. This group represents Pisa.^ On the other 
side of the Madonna is the Emperor Henry. On the pedestal 
of the Virgin are the words — ^'Aye gratia plena, Dominua 
tecum''; and near them the following yerses : — 

^'Nobilis arte manus sonlpsit Jobannes PiaanuB. 
Soulpsit sub Buxgundio Tadi Benigno.** 

• iS^20 in iha miuiMi edition. 

v<> The fint of iheie granpa is oy«r the door of the Beptktery, not over that 
of the Daomo. The Pietro Gambeoorti mentioned abore was bettmyed and 
killed in 1800, and therefore in the time of Gioraani PSaano was not yet bom 
or was a ohild. The inaoripiion *^8tib Petri eura^^ eta, refna to another 
Pietro who waa warden of the Baptlitery in 1804 and in ISIS. 

The leoond groap ia now on the Campo Santo. 

Bee Big. Snpino'a article on GioTanni Piaano, Areh. ATor., Jaa.-Apiil, 18IXL 
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Around the pedestal of the group repreBenting Pisa^ 

^ Yirginis anoilla sam Pisa qoieta sob ilia.** 

And on that of the Emperor, 

*^Imperat Henrions qui Ghristo ferfeur amicuA." 

In the old parochial church of Prato, under the altar of 
the principal chapel, the girdle of the Virgin had been 
preeerved during a long series of years. This relic had 
been brought to his native place by Michele da Prato, 
when he returned from the Holy Laad in the year 1141, 
and by him it was consigned to the care of Uberto, dean 
of the Chapter, who deposited it in the aboye-named sanc- 
tuary, where it has ever been held in high yeneration. But 
in the year 1312, a native of Prato, — a man of very bad 
character, a sort of Ser Giappelletto,''^ so to speak, — laid a 
plan for the abstraction of the holy girdle. This being dis- 
covered, the criminal suffered death for his sacrilege, at the 
hands of justice. But the people of Prato, alarmed for the 
safety of the girdle, resolved to build a strong and suitable 
receptacle for its better security. They accordingly sum- 
moned Giovanni, who was then getting old, and, by his 
counsels, they built a chapel in the principal church, where- 
in they deposited the girdle. They also greatly enlarged 
the church, from the designs of the same artist, covering 
the outside with black and white marble, as they did also 
with the campanile, which may be still seen.^ At length, 
having now become very old, Giovanni Pisano expired 
in the year 1320,^ after having produced many works, 

n See the stovy of Ser CUppelletto in BooommIo^b Deounemi, Oior» L, 

* * Tha enlMgement fd the oftthednl was oommenoed 1817. The CtampBiiile 
left vnihiiihed by Gionumi wm oomi»leted drea 1S40, by two Sieneee, Nioodlo 
di Oeooo del Ma:oi» and Seno, hk papU. They aleo finMied the pnlpit of 
tha C7lniokt Chapel, 1864-1850. XilaiMai, L 818, note 1. 

** ICilaiieri oannot giro the ezaet year of Oicmami^a death. It moat poat- 
date 1838, if he dedgned the Borovegni monnment in the Arena obapel of 
Padna, but PerkinB donbta his aathonhip in thia tomb, thus re-eatahUahing; 
tba poaaibiHty that he died in IS^ 
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both in sculpture and architecture, over and above those 
here enumerated. And, of a truth, we owe much gratitude 
both to himself and his father Niccola, seeing that, in times 
wholly destitute of any good ideas in design, and from the 
midst of profound darkness, they cast no small light on all 
pertaining to art ; for that age, therefore, they were truly 
excellent. Giovanni was honorably interred in the Campo 
Santo, and in the same tomb with his father. He left many 
scholars who gained considerable repute after his death ; 
but Lino,''^ a sculptor and architect of Siena, was more par* 
ticularly distinguished among them. He built the chapel 
wherein are deposited the remains of San Banieri, in the 
Duomo of Pisa, and which is richly decorated in marble. 
Lino also erected the baptismal font of the same cathedral, 
inscribing his name among its ornaments. 

Nor is it any cause of wonder that Niccola and Oiovanni 
should have executed so large a number of works; for, 
beside that both lived to a good old age, they were, at that 
time, the first masters in Europe,^ and there were few under* 



f* MiUneiri suspeots' that Vuari means by Lino, one Tino da Gamaina^ 
author of the tomb of the Emperor Henry XL now in the Piaan Campo Santo, 
of Bishop Orao in the Florentine Doomo, and of Tedioe Aliotti in 8. M. 
NoTelhk See also M. Maroel Reymond, in the Oeuette det Beaux ArU, 

^* NioooU Pisano found art at a very low ebb. Hia study of nature oorreetcd 
by the ideal of the antique gave the death-blow to Byxantinism and laid tho 
foundation for a great school of soalptors and architeots. From him Symonda 
dates the birth of the Firat Benaiaaanoe, aaying that among the Greeks be 
would ha?e been honoured with a apeoial euUuM aa the Hero Bponym of ArL 
Perkina oonaidera that he beara the aame relation to Italian art aa Dante 
to Italian literature, and Lord Lindaay does not OTeteatimate the importance 
of Niccola, when he daima that the influence of hia art waa felt in the remote 
foresta of Qermany. Niooola not only ahowed men where to atudy but how 
to atudy. 

In hia impartial and ready eolectioiam made fruitful by hia wonderful power 
of aaaimilation, Niooola waa a Raphael of early aonlptnre, turning Ma- 
donna into an Ariadne when an antique relief waa near enough to afford 
him a model and remaining a Tuacaa-Gothio aoulptor in Bologna, where no 
Gneoo-Boman work met hia eye. Hia greatest fault ia ove rcrow ding his 
oompoaitionB, and using figurea of dillbrent siaes in the same panela. As aa 
artist he heads the long sequence of the Benaiasanee of which hia Piaan Pul- 
pit ia the initial monument. 

Giovanni Piaano developed hia style principally after bis father's death. 
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takings of importance in which they did not take part^ as 
may be proved from nnmerooB inscriptions in addition to 
those aboye cited. 

like NioooUi h« often overarowded hie oompoeitioiie, end introdneed figuree 
of diflerani and dieoordeat proportion!. Bni he is a gteal dramatio artiei, 
and tbongh the dignity of Niooola ia replaced by ex a ggerated movementa, the 
latter are interesting and full of invention. In hia maaterpieoe, the pnlpit of 
Saint Andrea at Pistoja, the poignant diamatio interest is pushed almost 
to groteaqneness. To qnote Dr. Bode, Gioyanni ''is Giotto*s true master, 
and in uis Gothic plsstic art of Italy, he holds a pboa which corresponda 
to that of Donatello in the QuaUroeitUo^ of Miohelangelo in Uie Cinqu&eeHto 
and&ioMUo.'* 

The sehdUiB of Niooola Fisano wen his son Giofanni, Fra GngUelmo 
Agnelli, Lapo, Donate di Becemto, and Goro di Ginooio OintL The 
prinwpal pagii of CUoTanai Pisawo wia Andna Flaana 
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GIOTTO, FLORENTINE PAINTBB, SCULPTOB, 

AND AEOHITECT. 

[Bom 1906; died 1896 (1837 oomiiun itylfl).] 

BiBLiooBAFHT.— J. RuflkiB, Giotto and hu Works at Padna^ Fea, J)€$- 
crizUme ragUmata delta Merotania ptUriarcale batiUca e eappeUapapaU di 
& Francesco d'AsHH, Roma, 1880. Sdvatioo, SttUa CappOHnadegli Sertwegni 
neW Arena di Padwa^ Padna, 1836. Deaociptioa of tha CSiapel of the An- 
nmiaiata dell* Aiena^ or Qiotio'a Chapel, at Padua; privately printed by 
lAdy Galloott in 18S& Lord Lmdaay, Christian Art Pastoria • Milaneai, 
8til riiraUo di Dante Alighieri che ei 9uoU dipinio netta eappeOadetPodeetd 
di Firenxe^ 186Si Harry Quilter, Giotto, London, 188a See also the ex- 
cellent pasaagee apon The Sohool of Giotto in Vernon Lee*a Bnphorion and 
in Symonds^a RenaiMtnoe. In Woltmann and Woermann, History of Paint- 
ing, the life of Giotto is a partioularly good ooa See for reprodaotiona of 
works at Assisi the book published by EL Plon et Konixit, Paris, 8a*ni 
Franfoie {FAmiee, See also the photographa from an architeot^s drawing of 
erosa-aeotions of the interior, sold at Assisi by a local photog r a p her. 

THE gratitude which the masters in painting owe to 
Nature — who is ever the truest model to him who, pos- 
sessing the power to select the brightest parts from 
her best and loveliest features, employs himself unweariedly 
in the reproduction of these beauties — ^this gratitude, I say, 

[ts due, in my judgment, to the Florentine painter, GiottoT^ 
seeing that he alone — although bom amidst incapable artists, \ 
and at a time when all good methods in art had long been \ 
entombed beneath the ruins of war — ^yet, by the favour of ) 
Heaven, he, I say, alone succeeded in resuscitating art, and / 
restoring her to a path that may be called the true on^^^ 
And it was in truth a great marvel, that from so rude and 
inapt an age, Giotto should have had strength to elicit so 
much, i^t the^rt of design, of which the men of those 
days had itlHeTif any^'^now ledge", was, by Tub means^^gflect- 
uiJIy" recalled: inttrlif e. ThenHftB' bf TKlff -^reat man took 



Virgin and Child with Angeli; 
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place in the lumilet of Veipignanoj fourteen milee from the 
city of Florence^ in the year 1276./ His father's name was 
Bondone, a simple hnsbandmany' who reared the child, to 
whom he had giyen the name of Giotto, with such decency 
as his condition permitted. The boy was early remarked 
for extreme viyacity in all his childish proceedings, and for 
extraordinary promptitude of intelligence ; so that he became 
endeared, not only to his father, but to all who knew him 
in the village and around it When he was about ten years 
old, Bondone gave him a few sheep to watch, and with these 
he wandered about the vicinity — ^now here and now there* 
But, induced by Nature herself to the arts of design, he was 
perpetually drawing on the stones, the earth, or the sand, 
some natural object that came before him, or some fantasy 
that presented itself to his thoughts* It chanced one day 
that the affairs of Oimabue took him from Florence to Ves* 
pignano, when he perceived the young Oiotto, who, while 
his sheep fed around him, was occupied in drawing one of 
them from the life,' with a stone slightly pointed, upon a 
smooth clean piece of rock, — and that without any teaching 
whatever, but such as Nature herself had imparted. Halt- 
ing in astonishment, Gimabue inquired of the boy if he 
would accompany him to his home, and the child replied, he 

>MoreiKolNJ)lyinl2<MI,atOoQe,Coiii]niiiieof y«tpigiiano. H«U known m 
Giotto di Bondona, Giotto being perhapi & oontnuition of Angiolotto or Am- 
brogiotto, whioh latter in torn If the diminntive of Ambrogio or Ambmogio 
(UtenUy ''little Ambrose **). 

'Laywd oites & doonment in the Florentine urohiTee from whioh Giotto*a 
father appears to have been a Maokamith. Bee Layard'a Kngler, 1, 86. 

*ThiB story it mentioned by Leonardo da VinoL SeeDr. J. P. Riohter^sLii- 
erary Works of Leonardo da Yinoi, L, 88S. Milanesi states that Vassri took it 
from the '* CommeiUario ** of Ghiberti and oonsiders it a fable. An anony- 
moQs oommentary on the Divine Comedy, written at the end of the fonrteenth 
oentoiy, published in Bologna. 180&-1874, oontradiots Yasari^ aneodote^ 
Aooording to the anonymous author, Giotto had been apprenticed to a wool 
merchant ; instead of going to his own work he stopped every day at the shop 
of Cimabne, where he spent aU hit time watching the painters. When his 
&kher asked the wool meiohant how Giotto was progressing, the latter replied 
that he had not seen him for a long time. Finally, Bondone found the boy 
with the painters "towards whom his nature drew bun,** and, after taking 
ooonsel with Cimabne, he sent Giotto to study with that master. 
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would go willingly, if his father were content to permit it. 
Gimabue therefore requesting the consent of Bondone, the 
latter granted it readily, and suffered the artist to conduct 
hjg son to Florence, where, in a short time, instructed by 
^ Gimabue and aided by Nature, the boy not only equalled 
y his master in his own manner, but became so good an imi* 
\ tator of Nature, that he totally banished the rude Greek 
I manner, — restoring art to the better path adhered to in 
/ modem times, and i0trodncing the custom of accurately 
I drawing living persons from nature, which had not been 
\ used for more than two hundred years. Or, if some had 
attempted it, as said above, it was not by any means with 
the success of Oiotto. Among the portraits by this artist, 
and which still remain, is one of his contemporary and in- 
"^ timate friend, Dante Alighieri, who was no less famous as 
a poet than Qiotto as a painter, and whom Messer Giovan- 
ni Boccaccio has laiuded so highly in the introduction to 
his story of Messer Forest da Babatta, and of Giotto, the 
painter, himself. This portrait is in the chapel of the pal- 
ace of the Podestd in Florence ; ^ and in the same chapel are 

* Thii fresoQ, painted in 1302 in Allusion to the peaoe of 1801, was white- 

WMhed when the ohapel of the ^odwtd waa taken for prison offioea. It waa 

not only hidden bat waa nearly foigotten nntU Moreni, a Florantina antl- 

qoaiy, made referenoe to it in the ^arly part of the present oentory. <8ee Mr. 

Charlea Eliot Norton's work on the portraits of Dante.) An American, Mr. 

Wylde, Signer Bassi, and two Knglishmen, Mr. Rich and the artist Sqrmoor 

Kizkup, xesoWed in 1840 to search for the portrait, agreeing to pay all 

the expenses, whether the lesearohes wore snooeeafal or noK The first portion 

nnooyered brought to light the portrait of Dante, which was immediately and 

barbarously restored by MarinL A hole had been knocked in the eye of 

Dante, and Mr. Kirkup says: " I saw the Minister of Public Works directing 

Marini how to paint a new ^e, and th^ made it between them, too small and 

too near the nosa . . . Not oontented with that th^ painted the rest 

of the face to matoh the new eye^ The figuze waa dressed in the three colors 

worn by Beatrice, 

8c>9ra Candida vel cinta ^oHnfOy 
Donna nCapparve 9otU> 9erd§ manio^ 

VutUa di eol&r di Fiamma vltra. 

— CaMtoXXX. 

Theae cdois befaig too radical for the time,1840, all danger waa aTcided by ehanf- 
Ing the green to ohooolate color.** Although the colors were the emUema of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, they belonged to the Demooratio party and to Fk«o- 
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the portraits of Ser Brtinetto Latini, master of Dante, and ; j\ 
of Messer Gorso Donati, an illuBtrions citizen of that day*'; 
The first pictures of Oiotto were painted for the chapel 
of the High Altar, in the Abbey of Florence, where he 
execated many works considered extremely fine. Among 
these, an Annunciation is particularly admired ; the ex- 
pression of fear and astonishment in the countenance of the 
Virgin, when receiving the salutation of Gabriel, is riyidly 
depicted ; she appears to suffer the extremity of terror, and 
seems almost ready to take flight. The altar-piece of that| 
chapel is also by Oiotto ; but this has been, and continues; 
to be, preserved, rather from the respect felt for the work! | ' r' 
of so distinguished a man, than from any other motive. 'I 
There are four chapels in Santa Groce also painted by| 
Oiotto : ^ three between the Sacristy and the principal 
chapel, and one on the opposite side of the church. In the 
first of the three, which belongs to Messer Ridolfi de' Bardi, 
and wherein are the bell-ropes, is the life of St. Francis. 
In this picture are several figures of monks lamenting the 
death of the saint : the expression of v^^pii^ is^^^i? natu- 
ral.^ In the second chapeT,^'wEicEl)ehmgS''ib the family of 

nuMonzy m weU, so this eztnordinary tnuuformAtion — ^for we oannot call it 
restotation— took place. Bfilanesi, in a strong and elaborately oonridered argu- 
ment, daniee that Giotto painted these frescoes, and oonaeqnently the portrait 
He quotes Villani, Ifsnetti, Ghiberfei, and others, oarafnUy eTaminlng their 
statements. The balance of evidence seems to be in his favor, and to prove that 
the portrait of Dante painted by Giotto was on the altar-piece (now lost) of 
the chapel and not upon the wall. See also Pastoris e Milanesi 8ul rUraUo M 
DanU Alighieri die si vtioU dipifUo nella capeUa del Podutd di Firenu, 1866. 

* They are directly in line with the portrait of Danta 

* These works are lost ICasselli suggests that the Annunciation in the 
Aoademy bronght from the Badia may be a repetitioa of the Annandatlan of 
Giotto. 

^ The frescoes in the Penusi and Bardi chapels have been restored by re- 
moval of the whitewash. Giotto*s frescoes in the Spinelli chapel were covered 
with more recent paintinga, and thus inetrievably lost Those of the Gingni, 
now Biooaidi, dhapd were also destroyed. According to ViUani, the first 
stone of Santa Crooe was laid May 8, 1294, so that Giotto^s works must be 
attributed to a period subsequent to his return from Rome. 

* The whitewash was removed in 1868. On the ceiling are fresooea of Pov> 
Sfty, Chastity, and Obediancei 
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Pernzzi, are two passages from the life of St. John the 
Baptist^ to whom the chapel is dedicated, wherein the danc- 
ing of Herodias/ and the promptitade with which certain 
servants are performing the service of the table, are depicted 
with extreme yivacity. Two other paintings in the same 
chapel, also exceedingly fine, are events from the life of St. 
John the Evangelist, — that wherein he restores Dmsiana to 
life, and his own ascension into Heaven. The third chapel 
. t belongs to the Oiugni family : it is dedicated to the Apostles ; 
I and Giotto has painted in it various scenes from the mar- 
I tyrdom of many of them. In the fourth chapel, which is 
\ on the other side of the church to the north, belonging to 
the families of Tosinghi and Spinelli, and dedicated to the 
Assumption of our Lady, he has depicted the following pas- 
sages from the life of the Virgin : her birth, her marriage, 
her annunciation, the adoration of the magi, and the pre- 

[B^tation of Christ in the Temple. This last is a most 
beautiful thing ; for not only is the warmest expression of 
love to the child to be perceived on the face of the old man 
Simeon, but the act of the infant, who, being afraid of him, 
stretches its arms timidly and turns towards its mother, is 
depicted in a manner inexpressibly touching and exquisite. 
The Apostles and Angels, with torches in their hands, who 
surround the death-bed of the Virgin, in a succeeding pici* 
ure, are also admirably well done. In the same church, 
and in the chapel of the Baroncelli family, is a picture in 
distemper, by the hand of Giotto : it represents the corona- 
tion of the Virgin, with a great number of small figures, and 
a choir of saints and angels, very carefully finished. On this 
work, the name of the master and the date are written in 
letters of gold.^® Artists who reflect on the period at which 
Giotto, without any light to guide him towards better meth- 
ods, could make so happy a commencement, whether as re- 

* Vuari here, as ebewhere, oonfoands Heroduui and Herodias* daughter, 
Salome^ Thia freaoo wan nnooTeied in 1841. It ia badly damaged. 

10 The name (not the date) is inaoribed. Boaini, in hia chronology^ gives the 
dates of frescoes and piotoze as 12W^180& Milanesl considecs 1884 matt 
inrobable as the date. 
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Bpects design or colonring^ will be compelled to regard him 
urith great respect and admiration. There are, moreover, 
in the same chnrch of Santa Groce, and aboye the marble 
tomb of Carlo Marsuppini of Arezzo, a Orucifix, a figure of 
the Virgin, a St. John and the Magdalen at the foot of the 
Cross, all by the hand of Giotto ; and on the other side of 
the chnrch, exactly opposite to the latter, and above the 
burial-place of Leonardo Aretino, is an Annunciation, neao* 
the high altar, which has been restored with very little judg* 
ment, by the hand of some modem painter : a great discredit 
to those who had the custody of these works. ^^ In the refec- 
tory is a Tree of the Cross,^ with scenes from the life of St. 
Louis, and a Last Supper,^ by the same master. On the 
presses or wardrobes of the sacristy, also, are passages from 
the life of Christ and that of St. Francis. ^^ Giotto likewise 
painted in the church of the Carmine, depicting the life of 
St. John the Baptist,^ for the chapel of that Saint, in a series 
of pictures ; and in the Guelphic Palace of Florence there p y 



is a painting of the Christian Faith, admirably executed in \V 
fresco, wherein he has placed the portrait of Clement IV., \ 
who founded the society, conferring on it his own arms, 
which it has borne ever since. ^* After these works w«f»^ 
finished, Giotto departed from Florence, and went to Assisi, .> ^^ 
to complete the paintingrc6mmeiice315 y Cimabu e . — -ftfiMStlg 
through Arezzo, hepainted one of the chapels of the capitular 
church, that of St. Francis, which is above the baptistery ; 
and on a round column, which stands beside a very beautiful 
antique Corinthian capital, are portraits of St. Francis and 

" Th«M wozks httve been whitewashed. 

>s The Tree of the CroM and other freeooea still exist in the regect o ry, but 
they aie not by Qiotto and are of later date. 

» The Last Sapper ia aaoibed to Taddeo Gaddi, the Cmoi&don to Niooolo 
di Pietro Gerini. 

>« These little paaelB are by a pnpil of Giotto ; there are twenty-two of them 
in the Academy at Florenoe and two in BerUn. Two others of a different 
size [Bforelli says three] are in Monioh. 

^* They were destroyed by fire in 1771 ; certain fragments of frescoes taken 
from tiie choroh and once belieyed to be by Giotto are now proved to post* 
date his time. See MilanesL 

MThis fresco has perished. 
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St. Dominicky by his hand, both taken from nature. ^^ In 
the cathedral without Arezzo, he farther executed the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen, in one of the larger chapels ; of 
which the composition is fine.^ Having finished these 
I things, he proceeded to Assisi, a city of TJmbria, being in- 
yited thither by Fra Giovanni of Muro^* in the March, who 
was then general of the fraternity of St. Francis. Here, in 
the upper church,^ and under the corridor which traverses 

vf TheM fretooes, ftttnbated by Orowe and OaTBloMellA to Jaoopo da Osmb* 
tino, bav« been tranif erzed to a oolunn of the Presbytery, and are the only 
paintingi remaining in the Pieve, By " taken from natnre,'* Vasari means 
painted from a living model, Dominiok and EVanoui having died befom 
Giotto's time^ 

M Destroyed in 1561. 

»If Giotto was oalled to Assisi by Fra Giovaoni di Mnro, it ooold not hav« 
been before 1296, in which year the latter was elected general of tbe oidec: 
See Waddingo (tic), quoted by Milsnesi, L, 877, note S. 

'* In the plan given here of the upper chnroh at Assisi, the visitor Is snp* 
posed to be at the end of the ohnrch which is farthest from the altar. A is 
on the left The frescoes marked with an asterisk are partially 




A. The Creation of the Barth.* 

B. The Creation of Man.* 

0. The Creation of Woman. 
D. The Temptation.* 

B. The Expolsion from FluadiMk 
F, G, H. Destroyed. 

1. The Building of the Aik. 
J* Destroyed. 



K. The Sacrifice of Isaaa* 
L. Nearly destroyed. 
H. Esau sells his Birthrights 
N. Esau before Isaac. 
O. Joseph in the Well* 
P. The Cup found in the Sack of 
J' 
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fhe windows, he |)aint6d a series of thirty-two frescoes,*^ 
representing passages from the life and acts of the saint ; 
namely, sixteen on each side, a work which he executed 
so perfectly as to acquire great fame from it. And, of a 
truth, there is singular variety in these frescoes ; not only 



a. The AnnnnoiAtioii. 

b. Nearly destroyed. 

e. The Adontion of the Shephflcdi. 

d. Dertroyed. 

e. The Praaentatioii.* 

1 The Flight into SIgypi* 
Destroyed. 

The Bapiism of Ghxisl 
The Marriage of Cana.* 
Destroyed. 



h. 



L 
J. 



k. The Capture on the Monntb 

L Destroyed. 

m. Ghrist Basring the Orosa. 

n. The CnioUix]oi&. 

a TheP^^ 

p. The Marys at the Sepulohxeb 

q. The Asoension. 

T. The Desoent of the Holy Spirit 

8,t HedaUions-SS. Peter and PtaL 



Freacoea/irom the Legend of SL Franeie^ upper ehureh of Ateiei : 



1. Homage to St. Franoia 

2. BL Francis gives away his oloalc 

8. A Vision of St. Frands. 

4^ The Cmoifiz speaks to St Francis. 
& St. Francis renounces his Father, 
e. The Vision of Pope Innocent. 
7. Approval of the Order of St 

Franoia 
a St Francis in the Chariot of Fire. 

9. St Francis hears a voice from 

Heaven. 
IOL The Franciscans oast out Deir- 
ils. 

11. The Ordeal before the Soldan. 

12. St Fzancia in a Cloud is spoken to 

by God. 

18. St Frands xepceeents in a Mys- 
tery Play the Adoration of the 
Shepherds. 

14. The MiracQk>us Dranght 



le. St Frauds prophesies death to 
his Host 

17. St Frands Preaches before Inno- 

cent 

18. Miraculous appearance at Aries of 

St Francis. 

19. St Frsncis recdves the Stigmata. 

20. The Ascension of St Francis. 

21. The Bevelation to the Bishop of 

Assid of St Frands* death. 
29L The Incredulity of Girolama 
28. St Clara before the body of St 

Francis. 

24. Canonisation of St. Ftsnda 

25. The Vinon of Gregory. 

28. St Frands saves the life of a 
Wounded Man. 

27. Apparition of St Franda to a 

lady of Benevento. 

28. St Francis liberates a Prisoner. 



15. St Frands and the Birds. 

In the Life of Cimabue Vasari says that Cimabue commenced the frescoea 
from the Life of St Frauds. 

*i As to the direct authorship of those twenty-eight frescoes in the upper 
diurdi of Assid, which are usually called Giotto^s, critics disagree, and 
the damaged condition of the works makes it imposdble to completdy 
settle the question. There is, however, little doubt that Giotto planned and 
directed the greater part of the work, and personally executed aa much of it 
■ahewaa able, within the limits of the time allowed him. 
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in the gestures and attitudes of each flgare^ but also in 
the composition of all the stories : the different oostumea 
of those times are also represented ; and, in all the accesso- 
ries, nature is most faithfully adhered to. Among other 
figures, that of a thirsty man stooping to drink from a 
fountain, is worthy of perpetual praise : the eager desire 
with which he bends towards the water is portrayed with 
such marrellous effect, that one could almost believe him to 
be a living man actually drinking. There are many other 
parts of this work that well merit remark, but I refrain 
from alluding to them, lest I become too discursive. liSiJt 
sufflc6ji>-Ayrthai4tjadded jgreatlj tq the f ame of G iotto, 
f frrjWhgan ty ?\1 thtr fi f^fi&i f-bajgood order, in si proporng n. 
andT lif eof the whole, wh ile the f aQniE£2r" execution, which 
he "ha d recei yftf^ ^^^m B fttnrey a nd^ afterwards perfecl 
BtngyTwftw mnApi maiiifnatjn every part of the worJt. iJiotto 
has indeed well merited to be^c^ed' the disGiple of nature 
rather than of other masters ; having not only studiously cul- 
tivated his natural faculties, but being perpetually occupied 
in drawing fresh stores from nature, which was to him the 
never-failing source of inspiration. 

When the stories above described were finished, Giotto 
continued to labour in the same place, but in the lower 
church,® where he painted the upper part of the walls beside 
the high altar, together with the four anglesof the vault, be- 
neath which the remains of St. Francis repose. All of these 
display rich and original invention.^ In the first angle is 

wQiotfeo^t freaooM in the loww ohmoh of Aaaiai belong (aooording to WoU- 
mum ftnd Woemuum) to the period foUowing the completion of the Azena 
Chapel of Fadaa. Vmmi, however, deeoribee these later freeooee with the 
earlier ones in the npper ohnroh. Some of the frBscoee mentioned by Vasari 
are not admitted by aH oritios to be by Giotto, while oertain anthors are dis- 
posed to aooredit the exeontioa of only two or three of them to the latter 
painter. 

** The npper and lower ohnrohee offer the richest firasoo oolooz which the 
fourteenth oentnry has left in Italy ; it approaohes the depth of mosaic ; per^ 
haps it would be more correct to say that in places it looks like so much old 
lamoges enamel. The oolonr of the lower church is solemn, that of the npper 
Is more cheerfol ; then a bine and green scheme prevails, espedally in the 
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St. FranciB glorified in heaven, and surroanded by those yirt- 
nes which are essential to him who desires fully to partake 
of the grace of Ood. On one side is Obedience, placing a 
yoke on the neck of a friar who kneels before her, the bands 
of the yoke being drawn towards heaven by hands above. 
The filler on the lip of Obedience imposes silence, while her 
eyes are fixed on Jesus, from whose side the blood is flowing : 
beside this Virtue, stand Prudence and Humility, to show 
that where there is true obedience, there are also humility and 
prudence, directing every action towards the right and good. 
In the second angle is Chastity, who, firm on a well-defended 
fortress, refuses to yield to any of the kingdoms, crowns, 
and glories, that are offered her on all sides. At the feet of 
Chastity is Purity, washing certain naked figures, while 
Force is conducting others towards her, to be also washed and 
purified. On one side of Chastity stands Penitence, driv- 
ing away Love with the cord of discipline, and putting In- 
continence to fiight. The third compartment exhibits Pov- 
erty walking barefoot amidst thorns : a dog follows her, 
barking, and a boy throws stones at her, while a second 
gathers the thorns about her, and presses them into her legs 
with a stick. This Poverty^ is here seen to be espoused by 
St. Francis, while Christ Umself is holding her hand ; and 
Hope, not without significance, is present, together with 
Charity.^ In the fourth and last of these angles is a St. 
Francis, also glorified, as in the first compartment. He is 
dressed in the white tunic of the deacon,^ and is triumphant 
in Heaven, attended by a multitude of angels, who form a 

nudting, where nin hM done miidi damage to the forma bat haa prodaoed 
wme loTelj aooidental ookrara. In 1S92 thia vaultmg waa being again reatored, 
bat the painter told na he ahonld Umit himaelf to filling in flat tinta and 
ihonld not attempt modelling. 

*«The drawing on vellam of thia groap waa in the oolleotion of H. Reiaet, 
from which it paeaed into that of the Duke d* Anmale. See Giotto*a Catwm$ 
on PoTerty.—MihmeA, L, 426-428. 

»The inflnenoeof Dante ia felt in theae freaooea ; the eipoxiaal of St Fnm- 
eia with Holy Porerty ia zefarred to in i{ Paradito^ canto XL 

** Bt Franoia was ao hamble that he waa never ordained priest, bat alwaya 
temained a deaoon. 
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choir around him ; they hold a standard^ on which is a croes 
with seven stars ; and over all is the Holy Spirit. In each 
of these angles are certain Latin words^ explanatory of the 
events depicted. Be sides the p aintings in these four com* 
partments those on the walls afe^eiUemelj flue, and well 
deserve oar admiration, not only for their l>ejftdty, bnt also 
f ofTRe care wifh whTch they were executed, which was such 
thai thejf hare lelaiued theiflfeslEness even to this day,** 
The portrait of Giotto himself, very well done, may be 
seen in one of these pictures ; and over the door of the sac- 
risty is a fresco, also by him, representing St. Francis at the 
moment when he receives the stigmata ; ^ the expression of 
the saint being so full of love and devotion, that to me thiB 
j seems to be the best picture that Oiotto has produced in 
/ vthis work, which is nevertheless all truly beautiful and ad- 
\y^ mirable. 

1 When Oiotto had at length completed this St. Francis, 

' he returned to Florence, where, immediately after his ar- 

. rival, he painted a picture to be sent to Pisa. This is 

- also a St. Francis, standing on the fi^htftir'rocks of La 

Yema ; and is finished with extraordinary care : it exhibits 

a landscape, with many trees and precipices, which was a 

new thing in those times. In the attitude and expression of 

St. Francis, who is on his knees receiving the stigmata, the 

most eager desire to obtain them is clearly manifest, as well 

as infinite love towards Jesus Christ, who from heaven 

*7 M. Mttntc instonoei the way in wMoh Giotto laid aatiqnil^ under oon- 
tribntion. In a freioo of the upper church of San Franoeeoo at AaaiBi 
he painted a Roman temple and selected for hit example the Temple of 
Minerra in that town. (See £«t Pricur%«uTe de la RenaiManee^ P- 2d.) In 
other ti^rln he abo showed itndy of olassio detaHa. Bee B. MtkntS| Let Pri- 
mitift, pp. 226, 227. 

*« By ^^ Stigmata^ we are to understand the five wounds of Christ Ser- 
era! other saints, among them St. Catherine of Siena and St. Claxa of 
Hontefaloo, bore these marks as a sign of, and reward for, peculiar saao- 
tity. Modem medicsl scienoe attributes them to natural causes. ** There axe 
oases on record In which graye nerrous disturbances have resulted in aneh 
modifications of the flesh as may have left the tnu>e8 of wounds in scut 
and blisters.*' 
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above, where lie is seen anrromided by the seraphim, grants 
these stigmata to his servant with looks of such lively affec- 
tion, that it is not possible to conceive any thing more per- 
fect. Beneath this picture are^ three others, ako from the 
life of St. Francis, and fSfy Tieautiful. The picture of the 
StigmatA^JusT deslHibed, is still in the church of San Fran- \^ 
cesGa?.anJPi8a, doc^ii beside the high altar. It is held in "* 
great veher^Ton'Ior the sake of the master ; and caused the 
Pisans to entrust him with the decoration of their Campo / 
Santo. The edifice was scarcely completed, from the design Ix 
of Giovanni Pisano, as we have said above, when Oiotto was 
invited to paint a portion of the internal walls. This mag- 
nificent fabric, being encrusted externally with rich marbles 
and sculptures, executed at inunense cost, the roof covered 
with lead, and the interior filled with antique monuments 
and sepulchral urns of Pagan times, brought to Pisa from 
all parts of the world , it was determined that the inner 
walls should be adorned wi^hnthe noblest paintings. To [ 
thntuend filintto rntnimtl tnjrifm, plifl on one of the walls of \ 
the Campo Sastohe paintSCRRehistory of Job,^ in six large I 
fresco es ; buL *<ghe judiciously reflected, that the marble ^\ 
of that part of the building where he went to work, being 
turned towards the sea, and exposed to the south-east winds, 
was always humid, and gave out a certain sfdine moisture, 
as do nearly all the bricks of Pisa, which fades and corrodes 
the colours and pictures, so he caused a coating or intonaoo ! 
to be made for every part whereon he proposed to paint inn 
fresco, that his work might be preserved as long as possible ; j \ 
this intonaco was composed of lime, chalk, and powdered * 
bricks, all so well mingled together, that the paintings 
which he afterwards executed on the surface thus pre- 
pared, remain in tolerable preservation to this day. Nay, 

••Thia piotnn ia now in the LonTre. It U inaoribed: OPUS JOOTI 
FI^RBNTINL The lower part b divided into thiee oompertmente. The 
Viiioii of Innooent IIL, Innooent HL ReoeiTing Bt Franoia, and Bt. Ftan- 
eb Pnaohing to the Bfrda. * 

*Theae painttnga are now known to be by Franoeaoo of Yolterra, who* 
began them in 1871.— MUaneai, I., C81. 
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they might hare been in much better condition, if the neglect 
of those who onght to have taken care of them had not snf- 
fered them to sastain injury from the damp : but this not 
having been guarded against, as it might easily have been, 

\ has cansed some of the paintings to be spoiled in certain 
1 places; the flesh tints having become blackened, and the 
& plaster fallen off. It is, besides, the nature of chalk, 

J when mingled with lime, to become corroded and peel off 
with time, when it inevitably rains the colours ; although 
at first it seems to bind and secure them. In these stories, 
beside the portrait of Messer Farinata degli Uberti,^ there 
are many admirable figures, more particularly those of cer* 
tain villagers, who bring the grievous news of his losses to 
Job : no faces could be more eloquently demonstrative of 
the grief they feel for the lost cattle and other calamities, 
than are these. There is likewise extraordinary grace in 
the figure of a servant, who, with a &n of branches in his 
hand, stands near the suffering Job, now abandoned by all 
else. Every part of his figure is beautiful ; but most of all 
to be admired is his attitude — as, driving the files from his 
leprous and ill-odoured master with one hand, he guards 
himself from the pungent scents, from which he obviously 
shrinks, with the other. The remaining figures of these 
paintings, and the heads, those of the men as well as the 
women, are exceedingly beautiful ; the draperies also are 
painted with infinite grace ; nor is it at all surprising that 
this work acquired so much fame for its author as to induce 

('rope Benedict IX." to send one of his courtiers from Tre- 
viso to Tuscany for the purpose of ascertaining what kind of 
man Oiotto might be, and what were his works : that pon- 
tiff then proposing to have certain paintings executed in 
the church of St. Peter. The messenger, when on his way 

*i He WM the oommander of the Ghibelline forces at the battle of Ar- 
bia, and owing to his inflnenoe Florence was saved from being xaied to the 
gronnd. Bee the J^ftmo^ Ctuitos VI. and X. 

** Vasazi probably meant Benedict XL Baldinnooi, howevei; shows thai 
Giotto was snmmoned to Borne by Boniface VIIL Giotto probably axrlTed 
in Borne in 11996, or according to some aathorities between 1296 and 190(L 
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to visit Giotto, and to inquire what other good masters 
there were in Florence, spoke first with many artists in 
Siena — ^then, having received designs from them, he pro- 
ceeded to Florence, and repaired one morning to the work* 
shop where Giotto was occupied with his labours. He de- 
clared the purpose of the pope, and the manner in which 
that pontiff desired to avail himself of his assistance, and 
finally, requested to have a drawing, that he might send it 
to his holiness. Giotto, who was very courteous, took a sheet 
of paper, and a pencil dipped in a red colour ; then, resting 
his elbow on his side, to form a sort of compass, with one 
turn of the hand he drew a circle, so perfect and exact that 
it was a marvel to behold. This done, he turned, smiling 
to the courtier, saying, '^ Here is your drawing/' ''Am I 
to have nothing more than this ? ** inquired the latter, con* 
ceiving himself to be jested with. '' That is enough and to 
spare,'' returned Giotto : '' Send it with the rest, and you 
will see if it will be recognized." The messenger, unable 
to obtain anything more, went away very ill-satisfied, and 
fearing that he had been fooled. Nevertheless, having de- 
spatched the other drawings to the pope, with the names of 
those who had done them, he sent that of Giotto also, relat* 
ing the mode in which he had made his circle, without 
moving his arm and without compasses ; from which the 
pope, and such of the courtiers as were well versed in the 
subject, perceived how far Giotto surpassed all the other 
painters of his time. This incident becoming known, gave 
rise to the proverb, still used in relation to people of dull 
wits — ^^Tuseipiit tondo che TO di Oiotto" — the signifi- 
cance of which consists in the double meaning of the word 
'' tondo f** which is used in the Tuscan for slowness of intel- 
lect and heaviness of comprehension, as well as for an ex- 
act circle. The proverb has besides an interest from the 
circumstance which gave it birth. 

Giotto was then invited by the above-named pope to 
Borne, where his talents were at once appreciated by that 
pontiff, and himself treated very honourably. He was in* 
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Jltontly appointed to paint a large picture in the sacristy of 
LX /St. Peter%" with five others in the chnrch itself — ^these last 
Ibeing passages from the life of Christ ; ^ all which he exe- 
cuted with so much care, that no better work in distemper 
ever proceeded from his hands ; so that he well deseryed the 
reward of 600 gold ducats^ which the i)ope, considering him- 
self well served, commanded to be paid him, beside con- 
ferring on him so many favours, that there was talk of them 
throughout all Italy. 

'^ The pope having seen these works of Giotto, whose man- 
ner pleased him infinitely, commanded that he should paint 
subjects, from the Old and New Testaments, entirely around 
the walls of St Peter's ; and, for a commencement, the artist 
executed in fresco, the Angel, seven braccia high, which is 
now over the organ : this was followed by many other pict- 
ures, of which some have been restored in our own days, 
while more have been either destroyed in laying the founda- 
tions of the new walls, or have been taken from the old edi- 
fice of St. Peter's, and set under the organ ; as is the case 
with a Madonna, which was cut out of the wall that it 
might not be totally destroyed, and, being supported by 
beams and bars of iron, was thus carried away and secured, 
for its beauty, in the place wherein the pious love which the 
Florentine doctor, Messer Nicolo Acciainoli,* has ever borne 
to the excellent in art, desired to see it enshrined, and where 
he has richly adorned this work of Giotto with a framework 
composed of modem pictures and of ornaments in stucco." 

* Read AooiunolL The AooiaiaoU was & great Florentine family and thia 
Dootor Nicoold waa named after the famona Nioool6 Aooiaiooli, Grand 
Seneschal of the kingdom of N^lea, who built the Oertoaa of Val d'Ema and 
waa the fiiend and oorraspondent of Petraroh and Boooaooio. 

** This altar-pieoe ia now in the aaoriaty of St. Peter's. It waa painted for 
Cardinal Qaetano Stefanesdii for the sacristy of old St. Peter's. There are 
additional snbjeots in the borders, etc. For a deaoriptton of them aee Meaara. 
Crowe and Cayalcaselle'a History of Painting in Italy, I p. 26S. 

** These works executed in old St. Peter's have perished. 

** All of theae works in SI Peter's have perished. Vasari makea nomentioa 
of Giotto's freacoea of the poroh of the Lateran of which the fiagment repra- 
aenting Pope Boniface YUL bet we en two oardinala proolaimiBg the Jubilee 
(1800) alone remttina. 
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The pictare in mosaic, known as the Nayioella,* and which 
stands above the three doors of the portico in the vesti- 
bule of St. Peter's, is also from the hand of Giotto, — ^a 
truly wonderfal work, and deservedly eulogized by all en- 
lightened judges ; and this not only for the merit of the 
design, but also for that of the grouping of the apostles, 
who labour in various attitudes to guide their boat through 
the tempestuous sea, while the winds blow in a sail, which 
is swelling with so vivid a reality, that the spectator could 
almost believe himself to be looking at a real saiL Yet it 
must have been excessively difficult to produce the harmony 
and interchange of light and shadows which we admire in 
this work, with mere pieces of glass, and that in a sail of 
such magnitude, — a thing which, even with the pencil, 
could only be equalled by great effort. There is a fisher- 
man, also, standing on a rock and fishing with a line, in 
whose attitude the extraordinary patience proper to that 
occupation is most obvious, while the hope of prey and his 
desire for it, are equally manifest in his countenance. Be- 
neath this work are three small arches, painted in fresco ; 
but as they are almost entirely destroyed, I will say no more 
of them ; but the praises universally bestowed by artists on the 
mosaic above described, were, without doubt, fully merited. 
Oiotto afterwards painted a large picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, in distemper, for the church of >Minerva, belonging 
to the Preaching Friars, which was very highly praised at 
the time : " he then returned to his native Florence, whence 
he had been absent six years. No long time after this, 
Benedict IX. (XI.) being dead, Clement V. was elected pope 

*«Bz6oiiied,Mooidi]igtoBaldinnooi,iiil208. Thii monio has been restored 
go many timeB tbat the oompodtioii ib probably all that oan be aaoribed to 
Giotto. Bactlake^e Kapler statee that the fisherman and the figures in the air 
are in their present form the work of MaroeUo Provensale. The ship {la 
NauiceUa) s^nggling through the waves was often used in early Ohristian 
art to symbolise the trials of the primitiye ohnroh. It was painted in the 
catacombs, oarred on the §arcophagi^ and placed in the vestibule of the 
baailioa for the edification of the faithf uL 

t> This omeifizion is lost There is stiU a wooden eradfiz in the ohoreh 
which is assigned to Giotto without the slightest reason. 
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jSt Perugia^ when Oiotto was obliged to depart again with 
that pontiff, who removed his conrt to Avignon, where our 
[artist produced many admirable works ; ® and not there only, 
but in many other parts of France, he painted many beaati- 
fal pictures and frescoes which infinitely delighted the pon- 
tiff and his whole conrt, insomuch that, when all were fin- 
ished, Oiotto was graciously dismissed with many presents, 
so that he returned home no less rich than honoured and re- 
nowned. Among other things, he brought back with him 
the portrait of the pontiff, which he afterwards presented to 
his disciple Taddeo Oaddi. The return of Giotto to Flor- 
ence took place in the year 1316 ; but he was not long per- 
I mitted to remain in that city, being invited to Padua by the 
Signori della Scala, for whom he painted a most magnificent 
chapel * in the Santo, a church just then erected. From 
Padua he proceeded to Veronal where he painted cer- 
kln pictures lor Jslesser' Cane, tne father of Francesca da 
Simini,^ * in the palace of that noble, more particularly the 
portrait of Cane himself : he also executed a picture for 
the Fraternity of St. Francis. Having completed these 
works, Oiotto departed for Tuscany, but was compelled to 
halt at Ferrara, where he painted certain works for the 
Signori d^ste, as well in their palace as in the church 
of Sant' Agostino, where they are still to be seen.^ 
Meanwhile, as it had come to the ears of Dante that Oiotto 
was in Ferrara, he so contrived that the latter was induced 

* Here the innslatar intercalated a few words which do not eziit in the 
origmal wo^ L e.; *'the father of Franoesca da RiminL** Can Grande was 
not the father of Franoeeoa ; the was the daughter of Gnido da Polenta of 
Bayenna and the wife of Lanoilotto Malatesta, lord of Rimini. 

"* Though Vaaari repeats this statement in the Life ol Andrea Pisano and 
an early oommentator of Dante also aswils thai Giotto yisited Ayignon, no 
works of his remain there. The dates are hard to reoonoiie^ and Crowe and 
Oavaloaaelle refuse to beUere in the visit Milanesi, L, 887, affirms thai Bene- 
dict did not invite him to Avignon until after 1S84, and that the artist's death 
intervening, no Journey took plaoe. 

** In the ohoroh of St. Anthony, only slight vestiges remain. 

«*Gan Grande della Scala. 

*^ Neither doonments nor paintings exist which would pcove thai Giotto 
worked in Verona or Fi 
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to visit Bayenna, where the poet was then in exile, and 
where Giotto painted some frescoes, which are moderately 
good, in the chnrch of San Francesco, for the Signori da 
Polenta.^ He then proceeded from Bavenna to XTrbino, 
where he also painted some pictures. After this, as he was 
passing through Arezzo he could not refuse to comply with 
the wishes of Piero Saccone, who had ever treated him with 
great kindness, and therefore painted a fresco for him in the 
principal chapel of the Episcopal church. The subject is 
St, Martin dividing his mantle in half, and bestowing one 
of the portions on a beggar, who stands before him almost 
entirely naked.^ Having then executed a large Crucifixion, 
in distemper, on panel, for the abbey of Santa Fiore, which 
is still in the middle of that church,^ he returned at length 
to Florence, where, among many other works, he painted 
pictures, both in distemper and fresco, for the convent of 
the Nuns of Faenza, all of which have been lost in the de- 
struction of that convent. In the year 1322, his most inti- 
mate friend, Dante, having died, to his great sorrow, the 
year preceding, Giotto repaired to Lucca, and, at the re- f 
quest of Castruccio, then lord of that city, which was the ; 
place of his birth, he executed a picture,^ in the church of ' 
San Martino, representing Christ hovering in the air over 
the four saints, protectors of Lucca, namely, San Piero, San 
Begolo, San Martino, and San Paulino ; they appear to be 
recommending to him a pope and an emperor, who, as many 
believe, are Frederick of Bavaria and the antipope, Nicholas 
V. Many also maintain that at San Frediano, in this same 
city of Lucca, Giotto likewise designed the castle and fort- 
ress of Giusta,^ which is impregnable. 



.a 



** The works in San Franoetoo hsTe periah«d. 
**llds pioinre has perished. 
** This work stiU exists and is in good condition. 

^ Neither annotators of Vasari nor guides of Iiaoca mention this piotnre. If 
Giotto painted it in 1323, it antedated the Antipope, Nioholas V.; it might 
have represented Federigo d'Anstria and Pope Giovanni XXII. 
^It is donhtfnl if the works at Angnsta, of which Ginsta is a ooirnption, 
designed by Giotto. 
5 
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Some time after this, and wlien Giotto had returned to 
Florence, Bobert, king of Naples,^ wrote to his eldest son 
Charles, king of Calabria, who was then in Florence, desir- 
ing that he wonld, by all means, send Giotto to him at 
Naples, he having jnst completed the convent and chnrch 
ofSantaJ21^, which he desired to see adorne d * bj hiH T* 
witn noble pamtings. Giotto, therefore, being thns invited 
by so great and renowned a monarch, departed with the ut- 
most readiness to do him service, and being arrived, he 
painted various subjects, from the Old and New Testaments, 
in the different chapels of the building. It is said that the 
passages from the Apocalypse, which he has painted in one 
of these chapels,^ were inventions of Dante, as were probably 
those so highly eulogized of Assisi, respecting which we have 
already spoken at sufficient length. It is true that Dante 
was then dead, but it is very probable that these subjects 
may have been discussed between Giotto and him : a thing 
which so frequently happens among friends. 

But to return to Naples. Giotto executed many works 
in the Castel dell* Uovo, particularly in the chapel,^ which 
greatly pleased ine king,^by whom Giotto was indeed so much 
beloved, that while at his work he was frequently held in 
conversation by that monarch, who took pleasure in watch- 
ing the progress of his labours and in hearing his remarks. 
Now Giotto had always a jest ready, and was never at a loss 
for a witty reply, so tiiat he amused the king with his hand 
while he painted, and also by the acuteness of his pleasant 
conversation. Thus, one day, the king telling him that he 
would make him the first man in Naples, Giotto replied that 

*^ In lSd9, Robert L King of Napl6i^ wroie to CharlM, who wm dnke and 
not king of Oalabria. The date of Giotto'a arrival at Naples ia vmrionaly 
given as 1829 or 18S0. 

** The freaooes in Banta Ohiara were whitewashed in the eighteenth eentnry 
** to give more light to the ohnrch ; ** those in tlie Castel dell* Uoyo shared the 
same fate. There is, however, one remaining fresoo which is asoribed to Giotto 
and his pupils by Messrs. Crowe and CavaloaseUe. It represents the miraolo 
of the Loaves and Fishes, and is in the old refectory of the former monasteryi 
whioh was a oarpet warehoose in ISSQL 

«• These works are Umt. 
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he already was the first man in Naples, ** for to that end it is 
that I dwell at the Porta Reale/' where the first honses of the 
city stand. Another time, the king saying to him, *^ Oiotto, 
if I were in your place, now that it is so hot, I wonld give 
up painting for a time, and take my rest/' ''And so I 
wonld do, certainly,'* replied Qiotto, " if I were in your 
place/' Oiotto being thus so acceptable to King Bobert, 
was employed by him to execute numerous paintings in a 
hall (which King Alfonso afterwards destroyed to make 
room for the castle), and also in the church of the Incoro- 
nata." Among those of the hall, were many portraits of 
celebrated men, Giotto himself being of the number. One 
day the king, desiring to amuse himself, requested Giotto to 
depict his kingdom, when the painter, as it is said, drew an 
ass, bearing a pack-saddle loaded with a crown and sceptre, 
while a similar saddle lay at his feet, also bearing the en- 
signs of sovereignty: these last were all new ; and the ass 
scented them with an expression of desire to change them 
for those he then bore. The king inquired what this pict- 
ure might signify ; when Giotto repli^, '' Such is the king- 
dom, and such the subjects, who are every day desiring 
new lord." Leaving Naples to proceed to Rome, Giotto was 
detained at Gaeta, where he was persuaded to paint certain 
subjects from the New Testament for the church of the An- 
nunciation." These works are now greatly injured by time, 
but not to such a degree as to prevent us from clearly dis- 
tinguishing the portrait of Giotto himself, which will be 
found near a large and very beautiful crucifix. These works 
being completed, he passed some days in Some, in the ser- 
vice of the Signer Malatesta, to whom he could not refuse 
this favour ; he then repaired to Simini, of which city the 
said Malatesta was lord, and painted numerous pictures in 

** Datef pioTe that the fraaooM of the Inooronata are not by Giotto. The 
freeooee represent the leyen aaoramente. The '^Saonune&t of Marriage** 
ahowi the naptials of Iioaia of Tarentom and Giovanna, qneen of Naplea. 
This wedding did not take plaoe until eleren yean after Giotto's death, and 
the bmlding itself was not began nntU 1850. 

*> 'Dieee works haye perished. 
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^ih<^ p.liTirfili gf fInB rimiiiinm ; but these works were afters- 
wards destroyed by Oismondo^ son of Pandolfo Malatesta, 
who rebuilt the entire edifice. He also painted a fresco on 
the cloisters in front of the church. This was the history 
of the Beata Michelina.^ 

Haying finished his labours for this noble Qiotto executed 
a painting at the request of a Florentine Prior, who was 
then at San Cataldo of Bimini : the subject is St. Thomas 
Aquinas reading to his monks ; and the work is without 
the door of the church." He then departed, and returned 
to Bavenna, where he painted a chapel in fresco in the 
church of St John the Evangelist, which was highly 
celebrated.'^ After this, Giotto returned to Florence, rich 
in honours, and with sufficient worldly wealth. He there 
painted a crucifix in wood," larger than the natural size, in 
distemper, on a ground of gold, for the church of St. 
Mark, and which was placed in the south aisle of the 
church. He executed a similar work for the church of 
Santa Maria Novella, being aided in this last by Puccio 
Gapanna, his scholar : it may still be seen over the princi- 
pal door of the church, on the right as you enter, and over 
the tomb of the Qaddi family." In the same church he 
painted a St. Louis, for Paolo di Lotto d^Ardinghelli, at the 

M These freaooei hftve been wbitewaehed. La HioheUna died in 1356^ Giotto 
therefore ocmld not haye exeooted these works. They are probably by one of 
his papUs. A long description of the frescoes is otmitted here. 

*■ This fresoo, onoe above the great door of the ohnioh, whioh is now oallad 
San Domenioo, has disappeared. 

** The Tanlting of the chapel of St. Bartolommeo has fraaooes of the fonr 
BTangelists and fonr Doctors of the Ohnroh. Other fresooes axe in Ssnta 
Haria in Porto Fuori, Santa Crooe, and the Badiadella Pompoaa. They are 
attributed to Giotto, bat are very inferior to his general work. For detailed 
descriptions see Lord Lindsay's Sketohes of Christian Arl 

•* The aathentioity of this oraoifiz is doubtfaL It is now in the interior 
over the entrance gate. 

** The design is not considered by Crowe and CaTalcaselle to be by Giotto 
In a will dated Jane 15, 1819, Riooncio di Pacoio left money for oil for a 
lamp to be kept baming in front of the oraoifiz ** by the great painter 
Giotto di Bondone.** Vassxi makes Paooio Oapanna the ooUaboiatoar of Gi* 
otto 
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feet of which is the portrait of the donor and his wife^ 
taken from nature."' 

In the year 1327> Gnido Tarlati da Pietramala, Bishop 
and Lord of Arezzo^ died at Massa di Maremma, when re* 
taming from Lacca, whither he had gone to yisit the em- 
peror^ and his body was carried to Arezzo^ where it receiyed 
the honour of a most solemn and magnificent funeral. It 
was then resolyed by Piero Saccone, and Dolfo da Pietra- 
mala^ brother of the bishop, that a sepulchral monument in 
marble, worthy of the greatness of a man who had been lord 
spiritual and temporal of the city, as well as chief of the 
Ghibelline party in Tuscany, should be raised to his mem- 
ory. They wrote accordingly to Giotto, requesting him to 
prepare designs for a very splendid tomb, adorned with 
whateyer might most worthily enrich it ; and sending him 
the required measurements. They prayed him, at the 
same time, to procure them a sculptor, the most excellent, 
according to his opinion, that could be found in Italy, they 
referring the whole affair entirely to his judgment. Giotto, 
who was very obliging, made the design, and sent it them, i 
when the monument was erected accordingly, as will be re- 
lated in its proper place."^ Now the talents of Giotto were 
very highly appreciated by Piero Saccone, and he, having 
taken the Borgo di San Sepolcro, no long time after he had 
received the above-named design, took a picture thence, 
which had been formerly painted by Giotto, and which he 
carried to Arezzo. The figures were small, and the work 
afterwards fell to pieces, but the fragments were diligently 
sought by Baccio Gondi, a Florentine gentleman, and lover 
of the fine arts, who was commissioner of Arezzo : having 
recovered some of them, he took them to Florence, where 

^ The fate of this piotnre it not known. 

M Aooording to ViMii, in the Livee of Agottino and Agnolo of Siena, 
Oiotto aeems to haTO reoommended these srtista to the Aretines, who gave 
them the oommisaion for the monament, bat Milanesi believes these sonlptors 
to hare been too weU established in their own art to aooept the design of 
another, though they did undertake the moniiment in 1S27 and finish it in 
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he holds them in high estimation, and preaeryes them care* 
fnlly, together with other works of the same artist, who 
produced so many, that, were all enumerated, their amount 
would seem incredible. And not many years since, when I 
was myself at the hermitage of Camaldoli, where I executed 
many works for the reverend fathers, I saw a small Cruci- 
fixion by Oiotto, in one of the cells, which had been brought 
thither by the yery Beyerend Don Antonio, of Pisa, then 
general of the congregation of Camaldoli. This work, 
which is on a gold ground, and has the name of Giotto in- 
scribed on it by himself, is very beautiful, and is still pre- 
seryed, as I was told by the Beyerend Don Silyano Bazzi, a 
monk of Camaldoli, in the monastery Degli Angeli, at Flor- 
ence, where it is kept in the cell of the prior, together with 
a most exquisite picture by Baphael, as a rare and valuable 
relic of the master.* 

A chapel and four pictures were painted by Giotto, for 
the fraternity of the Umiliati d' Ognissanti, in Florence ; 
among these works is a figure of the Virgin, surrounded by 
angels, and holding the child in her arms, with a large 
crucifix on panel,® the design of which last being taken by 
Puccio Capanna, he executed great numbers in the same 
manner (haying intimate knowledge of Giotto's method), 
which were afterwards scattered through all Italy. When 
this book of the Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Ar- 
chitects, was first published, there was a small picture in 
distemper, in the transept of the church belonging to the 
Umiliati, which had been painted by Gidtto with infinite care. 
The subject was the death of the Virgin, with the Apostles 
around her, and with the figure of Christ, who receives her 
soul into his arms. This work '^ has been greatly prized by 
artists, and was above all valued by Miohael' AU^dlU Buon- 
arotti, who declared, as we have said before, that nothing in 

»• TKeae works ix^ TWr"^- .^ . ^^ •^' " 

•• The painting of the Virgin ^^"^^thnTIlJU iiHilT'WV^^Tnx the oniciflzioii 

is in the Gondi-Dini ohapel of the ohoroh. The other worki mentioned m 

lost 
•1 Said to he in a private ooUection in Bni^and. 
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painting c oald be nearer to the life th an this was, and it roee \ 
still liigfi gMa Uti RuuBiji l iS tlip ation"a?teF IhtM IjWSS flftfl^ \ 
appeared ; buTlias smce been carriedaway ffbtt t Bin uhuitil r ; ' * 
perhaps from love of art and respect to the work, which 
may have seemed to the robber to be not sufficiently rever- 
enc^, who thus out of piety became impious^ as our poet 
saith. It may with truth be called a miracle, that Oiotto i 
attained to so great an excellence of manner, more particu-/ 
larly when we consider that he acquired his art in a certain, 
sense without any master. ' 

After completing these works, and on the 9th of July, 
1334, Giotto commenced the campanile of Santa Maria del 
Fiore; the foundations were laid on massive stone, sunk 
twenty braccia beneath the surface, on a site whence gravel 
and water had previously been excavated ; then having made 
a good concrete to the height of twelve braccia, he caused 
the remainder, namely eight braccia, to be formed of ma- 
sonry. The bishop of the city, with all the clergy and 
magistrates, were present at the foundation, of which the 
first stone was solemnly laid by the bishop himself.® The 
edifice then proceeded on the plan before mentioned, and 
in the Oothic manner of those times ; all the historical rep- 
resentations which were to be the ornaments, being designed 
with infinite care and diligence by Oiotto himself, who 
marked out on the model all the compartments where the 
friezes and sculptures were to be placed, in colors of white, 
black, and red. The lower circumference of the tower is of 
one hundred braccia, twenty-five that is on each of the four 
sides. The height is one hundred and forty-four braccia. 
And if that which Lorenzo di Clone Ghiberti has written be 
true, as I fully believe it is, Giotto not only made the model 
of the campanile, but even executed a part of the sculptures 

•sRioha {Chieie PiortnUne, Yl,, 62) gives the folkmliig decree, which is 
dated 1384. The reooid k from page M of Del Migliore'i MS. 

^* The Floreiitine repubUo ■oaring eyen aboye the oonoeptioii of the most 
eompetent jadgee, deeires that an edifice ehall be constructed so magnificent 
in its height and qnalitj that it shaQ surpass anj thing of the kind prodactd 
in the time of their greatest power by the Qreeka and Bomaos.** 
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and reliefs, — those representations in marble, namely, whicli 
exhibit the origin of all the arts.® Lorenzo also affirms that 
he saw models in relief from the hand of Qiotto, and more 
particularly those nsed in these works : an assertion that we 
can easily believe ; for design and inyention are the parents 
of all the arts, and not of one only. This campanile, ac- 
cording to the design of Oiotto, was to have been crowned 
by a spire or pyramid, of the height of €f ty braccia : bnt as 
this was in the old Gothic manner, the modem architects 
have always advised its omission : the building appearing 
to them better as it is. For all these works, Oiotto was not 
only made a citizen of Florence,^ but also received a pension 



; 



\' / of a hundred golden florins yearly — a large sum in those 
^ ) times — from the commune of Florence. He was also ap- 
pointed superintendent of the work, which he did not live 
to see finished ; but which was continued after his death by 
Taddeo Gaddi.® While this undertaking was in progress, 
Giotto painted a picture for the nuns of San Giorgio,® and 
in the abbey of Florence, within the church, and on an 
arch over the door, he executed three half-length figures, 
which were afterwards whitewashed over, to give more light 
to the church. In the g^eat hall of the Podest jl ]** 'inq|»gjinft, 
Giotto painted a picture/^thc ideiTof wkich was afterwu^s 
frequently borrowed. In this he represented the Oommune 
seated, in the character of a judge, with a sceptre in the 
hand, and equally poised scales over the head, to intimate 

•t In the life of Lnoa delU RobbiA, Vusri limita GiotWi workmanship to 
the first and eeoond reliefs representing scnlptnre and architecture on the 
northern face of the Campanile. The remaining fire on that side were eze- 
oated by Imca after Giotto's designs. AU the rest are accredited to Andrea 
Pisano. In spite of Ghiberti*s statement that Giotto designed them nothing 
is known with certainty regarding Giotto^s part in these works, and some of 
the best critics refuse him any part in Andrea's sonlptores. These rilUvi of 
the Campanile are Tory famous, and Mr. Rnskin has written of them at great 
length. 

*« Vilhrni speaks (»f ** fto«<ro eUtadino ^ , from this expreaaion we mig^t 
assume that Giotto may have enjoyed the privilege of oitisenship at an eariier 
period of his life. Both Boccaccio and Petraioh also call him oiMsen. 

•• Not by Taddeo Gkddi but by Andrea Pisano and Fnmoesoo TidentL 

** This picture, so much admired by Ghiberti, is lost 
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the rectitnde of her decisions. The figure is snrronnded by 
four Virtues: these are Force with generosity, Pradence 
with the laws. Justice with arms, and Temperance with the 
word. This is a very beautiful picture, of appropriate and 
ingenious invention.'' 

About this time, Giotto once more repaired to. radp&i 
where he painted several pictures, and axtomed many chap- 
els; but more particularly th at of the A renj^^- where he 
executed various works, from wnich lie derived both honour 

*^ Thu work is aibo lort. It may huTe ■oggMted tlie hsauaaa freioo of Am* 
brogio Lorenzetti in Simia. 

M The Arena ohi^l waa bnilt aboat 1803 by Bnrieo Sorovegno, mm of that 
Rinaldo Scaovegno plaoed by Dante among the avaxioioaa in the eeventh oirols 
of the Inf emow Giotto was rammoned to paint it towaccU 1S06. 

The lines of the ohapel are pore and sorere. The first twelve piotores aie 
devoted to the life of the Vixgin as recorded in the apocryphal gospels, Tha 
** ProtnangeOon » and the " Gospel of Saint Mary.*' In 1800 the chapd waa 
being restored, Mr. Boskin, *'Giottoand His Works in Pftdna," gives a da% 
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and profit.® In Milan also he produced many paintings^ 
which are scattered thronghont that citj^ and are held in 
high estimation even to this day.*"^ Finally^ and no long 
time after he had returned from Milan, haying passed his 

tailed desoripUon of ii. The umezed plan giving the general arrangement 
of the freacoee is nunbered in aooordanoe with the list. 

Lift of the fresooei in the Arena ohapel of Piidaa. 

20. The Maaaaore of the InxiooenU. 

21. Ghriflt disputing with the Docton. 
83. The Bi^tism of Ohiist 
28. The Marriage at Caua. 
2i. The Raising of Lasams. 
2!L The Entry into Jemaalem. 
20. Christ Driving the Phariiees from 

the Temple. 

27. The Bargain with Jndaa 

28. The Last Supper. 
29i Christ Washing the Diselples* 

Feet. 
80. The Kiss of Judas. 
31. Christ Before Caiaphas. 
S2l The Flagellation. 
38. Christ Bearing the Cross. 

34. The Cruoifixion. 

35. The Pietd, 
80. The Nblt me iangere, 
87. The Asoendon. 
Sa The Descent of the Holy Spirit 



1. The Rejection of Joaohim's Offer- 

ing. 

2. Joaohim retiree to the Sheepf old. 

8. Appearance of the Angel to Anna. 

4. Joaiohim*8 Sacrifice. 

5. Joachim*s Vision. 

ft. The Meeting at the Golden Gate. 

7. The Birth of the Virgin. 

S. The Presentation of the Virgin. 

9. The Bringing of the Rods to the 

High Priest. 

10. The Watching of the Rods. 

11. The Betrothal of the Virgin. 
12L The Virgin ooodncted Home. 
18b The Annunciatory AngeL 
14. The Virgin Annnnoiate. 

ISk The Salutation. 

18. The Natiyity. 

17. The Adoration of the HagL 

1& The Presentation in the Temple. 

10. The Flight into E^pt 



The narrow panels a, h, o, d, etc, are filled with figures of the Virtues 
and Vices. On the lunette ahoTO the Tribune is a " Christ in Glory,'' and at 
the western extremity of the church is the " Last Judgment** The field of 
the Taulting is bine and starred, and is adorned with medallionB of prophets. 
Messrs. Crowe and CaYalcaseUe suggest that the large panela wero probably 
executed with the aid of pupils, but that Giotto painted the Virtues and 
Vices with his own hand. 

•• *^ The man who painted these pictures had genius, heart, ideas everything 
except science, which is the work of centories, and finish of execution. '* Taine, 
Voyoffe en Italie — Florence et Venice. 

Mr. W. J. StiUman in his '' Giotto** {Century Jifoffozine, Jan., 1889) speaks 
of the Arena ohapel as sn " inexhaustible quarry of pure art'* Certainly in 
their oomposition, their simplicity, their eflbotiTeneai as puro decoration, and 
in their dramatic force, these i^ssooes axe some of the finest things in the 
whole history of art, ancient or modern, though they lack the subtilties of 
later technical aofaieTement. 

'• The works executed in Milan have periahed. 
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life in the prodnction of so many admirable works, and 
proved himself a good Christian as well as an excellent 
painter, Oiotto resigned his soul to God in the year 1836, 
not only to the great regret of his fellow-citizens, but of all 
who had known him, or even heard his name. \ He was 
honourably entombed, as his high deserts had wel| merited 
that he shonld be, having been beloved by all in his life, 
bnt more especiaUy by the eminent men of all professions. 
Of Dante we have already spoken as his intimate friend ; 
his character and talents were equally admired bv Petraf ch. 
insomuch that this last i>oet, aa* ^ g eaA in MtT testametrty 
bequeathed to Francesco da Oar^ara, Lord of Padua, among 
other things which he highly valued, a picture of the Virgin 
by Oiotto,''^ as a rare and acceptable gift, which is thus dis- 
tinguished in that clause of the will which relates to it : — 

<* Transeo ad disx>o8itionem aliarom remm ; et pnedicto igitor 
domino meo Padnano, quia et ipse per Dei gratiam non eget, et 
ego nihil aliud habeo dignum se, mitto tabulam meam sive histo- 
xiam Beatas Yirginis Morisd, optus Jooti pictoris egregii, qoie mihi 
ab amioo meo Micbaele Yamus de Horentia misaa est, in oujns 
puohritudinem ignonuites non intellignnt, magistri antem artis 
stapent : banc iconem ipsi domino lego, nt ipaa Virgo benedioia 
sibi sit propitia apud fllinm suum Jesum Ohristum," eto. 

Petrarch further remarks, in a Latin epistle to be found in 
the fifth book of his familiar letters, to the following effect : 

"Atque (ut a veteribus ad nova, ab extemis ad nostra trans- 
grediar) duos ego novi pictores egregios^ neo formosos, Jottnm 
Florentinum dvem, oojus inter modexnos fama ingens est, et 
Simonem Senensem, novi soultoves aliquot," eto, 

Giotto was buried in ^*»^ntft ''^'^nft dftl yjflre ^jyhe re an in- 
scription on white marble to the memo ry of this greaF'mSn 

commentator of Dante, who was contemporary withTJiotto, 
has spoken of him, as we have related in the life of Gima- 
hue, in the following words : " Giotto was and is the most 
eminent of all the painters in the city of Florence, and to 

'1 This picture is lost. 
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this his works bear testimony in Borne, Naples, Avignon^ 
Florence, Padaa, and many other parts of the world/' 
f Giotto, as we have said before, was of an exceedingly 
jocund hnmonr, and abounded in witty and humorous 
remarks, which are still well remembered in Florence.''' 
Examples of these may be found, not only in the writings 
of Messer Oiovanni Boccaccio, but also in the three hundred 
stories of Franco Sacchetti, who cites many amusing in« 
stances of his talent in this way. And here I will not re- 
fuse the labour of transcribing some of these stories, giving 
them in Franco's own words, that my readers may be 
made acquainted with the peculiar phraseology and modes 
of speech used in those times, together with the story it- 
self. He says, then, in one of these, to set it forth with its 
proper title : 

'^ To (Hotio, the great painter, is given a Jmckler to paint, 
by a man of email account. He, making a jest of the matter, 
paints it in such sort, that the owner is put out of counte- 
nance. 

*' Every one has long since heard of Giotto, and knows 
how greatly he stood above all other painters. Hearing the 
fame of this master, a rude artizan, who desired to have his 
buckler painted, perhaps because he was going to do watch 
and ward in some castle, marched at once to the worknshop 
of Giotto, with one bearing the shield behind him. Having 
got there, he speedily found Giotto, to whom he said, ' God 
save thee, master I I would fain have thee paint me my 
arms on this shield.' Giotto, having examined the man and 
considered his manner, replied nothing more than — ' When 

^ It is the ouctom in Floienoe on the first Sunday of the month for man and 
women to go together to San GaUo rather for pleasure than for devotion. 
On one of these Sundays Giotto, who was on his way there with his friends, 
while telling a oertain story, stopped in the Via Del Cooomero. Some of St. An- 
thony^s pigs were passing at the time, and one of them ran between his legs and 
threw him down. When Qiotto, with the help of his friends, had picked him- 
self up« he shook himself, and without onrsing the pigs or saying a word 
•gainst them, turned to his companions and half smiling said : ** Are they not 
right, when I have earned in my day thousands of crowns with their bristles 
and I have never given them eren a bowl of soap." Saoohetti, N&HiUa UlXY. 
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wilt ihon have it finished ? ' whioh the other having told 
him^ he answered, ' Leave the matter to me ; ' and the fel- 
low departed. Then Oiotto, being left alone, began to 
think within himself, ' What may this mean P Hath some 
one sent this man to make a jest of me ? However it he, 
no man ever before brought me a buckler to paint ; yet here 
is this simple fellow, who brings me his shield, and bids me 
paint his anns upon it, as though he were of the royal fam- 
ily of France. Of a verity, I must make him arms of a new 
fashion/ Thinking thus within himself, he takes the said 
buckler, and having designed what he thought proper, 
called one of his scholars, and bade him complete the paint- 
ing. This was a* tin skull-cap, a gorget, f a pair of iron 
gauntlets, with a cuirass, cuishes and gambadoes, a sword, a 
dagger, and a spear. Our great personage, of whom nobody 
knew anything, having returned for his shield, marches 
forward and inquires, 'Master, is this shield painted?' 
* To be sure it is,' replied Oiotto ; ' bring it down here.' The 
shield being brought, our wise gentleman that-would-be, 
began to open his eyes and look at it, calling out to Oiotto, 
'What trumpery is this that thou hast painted me here ?' 
'Will it seem to thee a trumpery matter to pay for it ?' 
answered Oiotto. ' I will not pay five farthings for it all,' 
returned the clown. ' And what didst thou require me to 
paint,' asked Oiotto. ' My arms. ' ' And are they not here,' 
rejoined the painter ; ' is there one wanting ? ' ' Oood, 
good !' quoth the man. 'Nay, verily, but 'tis rather bad, 
bad ! ' responded Oiotto. ' Lord help thee, for thou must 
needs be a special simpleton : why, if a man were to ask 
thee, " who art thou ? " 'twould be a hard matter for thee to 
tell him ; yet here thou comest and criest, " paint me my 
arms." If thou wert of the house of the Bardi, that were 
enough ; but thou I — ^what arms dost thou bear P who art 
thou ? who were thy forefathers ? Art thou not ashamed of 
thyself I Begin at least to come into the world before thou 

* Bead a steel aknU-oap. 

t IntoroaUte ** a pair of arm-pieoee,** omitted by innaUtor. 
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talkest of arms^ as though thou wert Dusnam of Bavaria at 
the very least. I have made thee a whole suit of armour on 
thy shield : if there he any other piece^ tell me, and 111 put 
that too/ 'Thou hast given me rough words^ and hast 
spoiled my shield/ declared the other ; and going forth, he 
betook himself to the justice, before whom he caused Giotto 
to be called. The latter forthwith appeared ; but on his 
side summoned the complainant for two florins, the price 
of the painting, and which he demands to be paid. The 
pleadings being heard on both sides^ and Oiotto's story 
being much better told than that of our clown, the judges 
decided that the latter should takeaway his buckler, painted 
as it was, and should pay six livres to Giotto, whom they de- 
clared to have the right. Thus the good man had to pay and 
to take his shield ; whereupon he was bidden to depart, and 
not knowing his place, had it taught to him on this wise.'' 

It is said that Giotto, when he was still a boy, and study- 

.ingwith Gimabue, once painted a fly on the nose of aflgure 

I on which Gimabue himself was employed, and this so natu- 

I rally, that when the master returned to continue his work, 

) he believed it to be real, and lifted his hand more than once 

I to drive it away before he should go on with the painting. 

If Many other jests and witty retorts might be recorded of 

^ Giotto ; but these, which appertain to art, shall suffice me 

to tell in this place ; and for the rest I refer my reader to 

Franco and other writers. 

The memory of Giotto is not only preserved in his own 
works, but is also consecrated in the writings of the authors 
of those times, he being the master by whom the true art 
of painting was recovered, after it had been lost during many 
years preceding his time : wherefore, by a public decree, and 
by command of the elder Lorenzo de' Medici, of glorious 
i memory, who bore him a particular affection, and greatly 
! admired the talent of this distinguished man, his bust was 
placed in Santa Maria del Fiore, being sculptured in marble 
by Benedetto da Majano, an excellent sculptor, and the fol- 
lowing verses, by that divine poet, Messer Angelo Poliziano, 
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were engraved thereon^ to the enA, that aU who ahonid dis« 
tingnish themfielves in any profession might have hope of 
receiving such memorials at the hands of others, his succes* 
sors, as Giotto deserved and received from the hands of Lo- 
renzo : — 

nie ego sam, per qttem plotara eztinta revizit, 

Oni qnam reota manns, tarn fait et fiieiliB 
Natursd deerat nostm quod def ait arti : 

Pins lioait nolli pingere, neo melias 
Miiaris tarrim egregiam sacro aere sonantem ? 

HiBO quoqae de modalo orevit ad astra meo, 
Deniqae som Jottas, qaid opas fait ilia ref enet 

Hoc nomen longi oarminis instar erit. 

And that those who shall come after, may better know the 
excellence of this great man, and may jadge him from draw- 
ings by his own hand,*^ there are some that are wonderfully 

^ From the begimdng of modern art imtQ the time of its ealminatioii, tmder 
Bafribael, Leonardo* and MiohelangelOi Giotto and Maiaooio stand as the two 
great masters of painting. AjAJJnmaMQ PiinterjBiLaiAmaster of com- 




power of invention also he surpassed his oontemporaries. In purely teohmoal 
qualities, saving always his oapaoity for oompoeition, he did not greatly over- 
step the limits of his age. 

His faces usually resemble eaoh other, and are constmoted on the same lines, 
with elongated eyes, short, straight, rather snub noses and very full ohins, in 
a type having ita regular variation suited to the differenoes of age and sex. 
At rare intervsla, as in the fsce of Elizabeth (the ** Visitation,** Arena ohapel, 
Padua), he rises to wonderful individuality and intensity of expression. His 
hands and feet sxe weak, the latter often standing upon the points of 
the toes, more often still being hidden under drapery. The heads and bodies 
are round, short, robust, and peasant-like. 

His draperies are admirable ; his art cannot yet achieve their realistic rep- 
r3eentation, but he genetaUsee them nobly, using few, Isrge, and simple folds, 
whioh satiafsotorUy, indeed wonderfully for the time, express the movements 
of the wearers. His animals are too small ; his avohiteotore supported by long 
attenuated oolunms, indicates rather than realises locality. His landscape is ' 
in the same degree a suggestion, like the simple stage settings of Elisabethan 
times, but it is an immense advance upon what had gone before him. J^ 
odlor is light in key, eminently harmonious and thoroughly decorative. It is 
^MflVf lu a uiistakeHxTSay Chat i^U a'T^uiiipklu depCrCure "^dm the Byzantine 
color of Cimabue and earlier masters, since the frosooes of Cimabne and Giunta 
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beantif al preserved in my book aboye-mentioned^ and wUcli 
I have collected with great diligence, as well as with much 
labour and expense. 



the "Hay-^*"^*-*^ A^**i |"rWfl"*- "^fiSf^,^* Mffrf^ iWlotlilj riiih and 
effecto to be found in Italy, and this decorative effect with Cimabne, aa 
with Giotto, was oanaed by the nae of relatively flat tints and the avoidance of 
over modelling. Oa. the whole GiottQ Vtwojrorom are hif i»**"— 
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THE art of painting has at no time been flourishing, 
without the Bculptors also making admirable progress 
in their art at the same moment ; and whoever will ob< 
serve closely, shall find the works of all ages bearing testimony 
to the truth of this remark. And of a surety these two arts 
are sisters, bom at the same period, nourished and guided 
by the same spirit. A proof of this is presented by Andrea 
Pisano, who, devoting himself to sculpture as Oiotto did to 
painting, effected so important an amelioration in the art, 
both as to practice and theory, that he was esteemed the 
best master that the Tuscans had ever possessed. Andrea 
was most especially celebrated for his castings in bronze, 
and was, on this account, highly honoured by all, but more 
particularly by the Florentines, by whom his works were so 
largely remunerated, that he did not scruple to change his 
country, his connexions, his property, and his friends. 
The difficulties encountered by the masters in sculpture 
who had preceded him, were of infinite advantage to 
Andrea, since the works of those artists were so rude and 
common-place, that those of the Pisan were esteemed a mir- 

> Hia name was Andrea di UgoUno di Nino; he waa bom at Pontedera in 
1370, and being the wn of a notary of Pisa, haa been known as Andrea 
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acle.^ And that these earlier scnlptares were indeed 
coarse, is clearly shown, as we haye said elsewhere, by 
those over the principal door of San Paolo, in Florence, as 
well as by some in stone, which are in the charch of Ognis- 
santi ; and are better calcalated to excite ridicule, than ad- 
miration or pleasure, ' in those who examine them. It is, 
however, certain, that if the art of scolptare incur the 
danger of losing its vitality, there is always less difficulty in 
its restoration than in that of painting, the former having 
ever the living and natural model, in the rounded forma 
which are such as she requires, while the latter cannot so 
lightly recover the pure outlines and correct manner de- 
manded for her works, and from which alone the labours 
of the painter derive majesty, beauty, and grace. Fortune 
was in other respects favourable to Andrea, many relics of 
antiquity having been collected in Pisa by the fleets of that 
city, as results of their frequent victories ; and from these, 
which still remain, as we have said, about the cathedral and 
Gampo Santo, the sculptor Andrea obtained such instruc- 
tion, and derived such light, as could by no means be 
obtained by the painter Oiotto, since the ancient paintings 
had not been preserved as the sculptures had been. And 
although statues are often destroyed by fires, ruined by the 
furies of war, buried, or transported to distant lands, yet, 
whoever understands the subject thoroughly can readily dis- 
tinguish the difference which exists in the manner of differ- 
ent countries ; as, for example, that of the Egyptians-^ 
marked by the length and attenuation of the figures — from 
the Greek, displaying knowledge and deep study of the nude 
form, but with heads which have almost all the same expres- 
sion ; from the ancient Tuscan, somewhat rude, but careful 
in the arrangement of the hair ; and, finally, from that of 
the Romans (I call those Bomans, who, after the subjuga- 

* This is an ezaggentimi, for he wm a pupil of GioTwuii Pinno and knew 
liiB worki weU. 

* These Kmlptures in Ban Ptu)lo and the Ognisaanti haye disappeared, bat 
Andrea had seen and studied the admiiable iroda of IHoooIa and Giovanni 
Pisano. 
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tion of Greece, repaiied to Borne, whither all that was good 
and beaatiful in the whole world was then transported), 
which last is so admirable, whether as regards the expres- 
sion, the attitudes, or the moyements of the figures, draped 
or nude, that the Bomans may truly be said to have gathered 
the best qualities of all other methods and united them in 
their own, to the end that this might be superior to all, 
nay, absolutely divine, as it is.^ 



Kf/YTirr}^! intft T""^^^ Y ^Y *^ Q Qotbs and uncultivated mo dem 
GLcsfil^ai It was on this then, that Andrea brought his more 
aoourate taste and finer judgment to bear : studying the few 
antiquities known to him, carefully profiting by Giotto's 
new method in design, and ultimately diminishing to a 
great extent the coarseness of the infelicitous manner then 
prevalent, he began to work in a much improved style, and 
to give greater beauty to his productions than had been at- 
tained by any other sculptor previous to that time. The 
talent possessed by Andrea becoming known, his compatri- 
ots readily gave him encouragement, and he was employed, 
while still very young, to execute certain small figures in 
marble, for Santa Maria a Ponte." By these he obtained so 
high a reputation, that he received a pressing invitation to 
Florence, there to co-operate in the labours then in progress 
for the construction of Santa Maria del Fiore« The princi- 
pal ftujade of this buUding, with its three doors, had been 
commenced, but there was a dearth of masters to execute 
the sculptures which Oiotto had designed when the church 
was founded. The Florentines therefore engaged Andrea 
Pisano for this work ; and as they were at that time anxious 
to render themselves acceptable to Pope Boniface VIII., 
who was then head of the Christian Church, they deter- 
mined that before anything else was done, the portrait of 
his holiness should be drawn from nature, and sculptured in 

« Few mU ooaonr with VMari^B oritioum. 
* ThoM worki «ie loatb 
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marble by Andrea. Thereupon lie pat bis band to tbe 
work, and did not rest until be bad completed tbe statue of 
tbe pope, witb St. Peter on one side of bim and St. Paul on 
tbe otber, wben tbese tbree figures were placed on tbe fa- 
gade of Santa Maria del Fiore, wbere tbey still remain. 
Andrea next prepared certain small figures of tbe propbets, 
in tabernacles or nicbes, for tbe cenixal door, wben it be- 
came obyious tbat be bad effected important ameliorations 
in tbe art, and was greatly in advance of all wbo bad laboured 
for tbat fabric before him. It was therefore determined 
that all works of importance should be confided to bim, and 
to no other. He was, accordingly, soon afterwards appointed 
to execute the four statues of tbe principal doctors of tbe 
Church — St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St« 
Gregory ; and tbese figures, being finished, acquired great 
favour and high reputation for the artist, not only from tbe 
superintendents of the work, but from the whole city ; and 
two other statues in marble, of the same size, were entrusted 
to his care : these were St. Stephen and St. Lawrence, which 
were also placed on the f a9ade of Santa Maria del Fiore, and 
stood on tbe outer angles.* The Madonna, of marble, tbree 
braccia and a half high, witb tbe Obild in her arms, which 
stands on the altar of the little church belonging to tbe 
company of the Misericordia, on tbe piazza of San Giovanni 
in Florence, is also by Andrea. This work was highly com- 
mended in tbat day, and more particularly for the two 
angels, two braccia and a half in height, which stand on 
each side of the Virgin/ The whole has been surrounded 

* The facade wm dertroyed in 1586 when two-thiida finished, and the 
stataes were dispersed ; several of these, among them the Boniface VUL, are 
now in the OriceUari gardens. The four Doctors of the ohaioh were trana- 
formed into poets and placed at the opening of the Poggio Imperiale, bnt the 
doonments cited by BCilaneei mention no stataes for thb/ofode ezeonted earUer 
than 1867; it is therefore improbable that any of these were the work of 
Andrea. M. Hanel Reymond ( OoMeite des Beaux Art$) thinks that these foox 
statues postdate 140Q| as do those in the courtyard of the Biooazdi Palace, 
Florence. 

' Not by Andrea, bnt by Alberto Arnold!, who worked on Giotto*B OampaD* 
ile and afterwards rose to be (7<apo-4ikM»<ro of the Dnomo. The ocmtract waa 
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in onr own days by some very well-executed carvings in 
woody from the hand of Maestro Antonio, called H Oarota ; 
while the predella beneath is covered with admirable figares, 
painted in oil, by Bidolfo, son of Domenico Ohirlandajo. 
The Virgin, in marble (half-length), which is over the lat- 
eral door of the Misericordia,^ in the f aQade of the Gialdonai^ 
is also by Andrea, who was highly commended for this work, 
in which, contrary to his castom, he imitated the pure man- 
ner of the antique, from which he generally diJBFered widely ; 
a fact rendered manifest by some drawings in my own book, 
wherein he has depicted the whole history of the Apoc* 
alypse. 

Andrea Pisano had given some attention to architecture in 
his youth ; and the commune of Florence found occasion to 
employ him in that art, when, Amolf o being dead, and Giotto 
absent, they selected him to prepare designs for the castle 
of Scarperia* situate in the Mngello, at the foot of the Alps, 
Some aflSrm, but I will not vouch for the truth of the asser** 
tion, that Andrea passed a year in Venice, where he execut* 
ed, in sculpture, certain small marble figures, which are to 
be seen on the facade of St. Mark. They further declare, 
that in the time of Messer Pietro Oradenigo, doge of that 
republic, Andrea prepared the designs for the arsenal, but 
as I have no high authority to offer on this subject, I leave 

grffln (aooording to Perkins) Jtme 13, 1859. The wood oarrings weie bj 
Ko£eii d* Antonio di Noferi, 1515, and not by il Oarota. Arnold! and Fr. 
Talenti ezeonted the main door of the oathedral, 1859. The Madonwa for thia 
door, now in the Opera del Dnomo, is by an nnknown aciilptor. 

• This work, exeonted in 1861, is now known to be by Alberto AmoldL It 
ia atOl on the exterior of the Bigallo. M. Macoel Beymond, in the Oazeitt 
dM Beaux Aria^ 1898, oonsiders that the Boenes from Geneiia in thefofode of 
the cathedral of Orvieto are directly and itrongly inflnenoed by Andrea Piaano. 
In his interesting aeries of artioles M. Reymond enthusiastically defends the 
originality of fonzteenth centnry sonlptnre, declaring that " in its triumphal 
maroh down the foorteenth centnry Florentine sonlptnro never onoe looked 
towards Bome^ but rather walked hand in hand with French sonlptme." 
He ohdms the French sonlptore as the real genesifl of the eaily Italian 



* The plans wore ofdered by the BepnbUo in ld06| bat the doonments do not 
mention Andrea's namsi 
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each one to form his own opinion respecting it.^ When 
Andrea returned from Venice to Florence^ the latter city 
was in great fear of the emperor, whose arrival was daily 
expected ; the citizens therefore employed Andrea in great 
haste to raise their walls eight braccia higher in that portion 
of them which lies between St. Gallo and the gate of the 
Prato.^^ He was also commanded to construct bastions, 
stockades, and other strong defences, both in wood and 
earth-work. Three years previous to this., Andrea had ac- 
quired great honor by the execution of a cross in bronze, 
which he had sent to the pope in Avignon, by his intimate 
friend Giotto, who was then at that court. ^ He was, con- 
sequently, now appointed to execute one of the doors for the 
ehurch of San Giovanni of Florence, for which Giotto had 
given a most beautiful design. ^^ This he was employed to 
complete, I say, as being considered — among all the many 
who had hitherto laboured at that fabric — ^the most able, 
practiced, and judicious master, not of Tuscany only, but of 
all Italy. Hereupon he set himself to work with the firm 
resolve to spare neither time, labour, nor care, that this im- 
portant undertaking might be successfully completed ; and 
fortune was so propitious to his efforts, that although in 
those times they possessed none of the secrets in the art of 
casting with which we are now acquainted, yet in twenty- 
two years the work was brought to that perfection in which 
we see it." Nay, more, within this same period the master 

>« Doomnents oonfirm Andrea m dedgner of the ftnena], mkI the eadiUag 
Btataettes of Saa Maroo are apparently hia handiwork. 

11 Thia work waa finiahed in 1816. 

>* Milaneai aacribea thia bioiue omciflx to a Florentine gokLamith, Andrea 
Arditi. 

» In 1380-1886. 

*« In 1829 the GoMoli <r ArU decided that the Baptaatery ahonld havedoon 
of metal '* aa fine aa oonld he made.*' They aent Piero d' Jaoopo, a goldamith, 
to Piaa to inapeot the bronie gatea there, and to Venioe to find a acolptor who 
ahonld deaign a pair of them tm Ban Giovanni No acolptor being found in 
Venioe kHw aeemed worthy of the taak, the oonaols gave the oommiaaion in 
1830 to Andrea Piaano. The gatea were finiahed in 1333 and imperfectly cast 
in the aame year by a Venetian. Andrea waa obliged to rooaat them himaelf, 
and completed them in 1836. See Milaneai, L 487, Note & 
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not only executed the tabernacle of the high altar of St. 
John^^' with the angels standing one on each side of it^ which 
are considered extremely beantif ul^ bat also completed^ after 
the designs of Giotto^ those small figures in marble which 
adorn the door of the campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore ; ^* 
while around the tower he placed the seven planets, the 
seven virtues, and the seven works of mercy, in oval com- 
partments, and represented by small figures in mezzo-rilievo 
which were then very much praised. Andrea further exe- 
cuted, within the above-named period, the three figures, 
each four braocia high, which were placed in the recesses 
beneath the windows of the same campanile, looking towards 
the orphan house, ^^ on the southern side that is to say, and 
which were at that time considered to be very well done. 
But to return to the point whence I departed. In the 
bronze door which I was describing, are represented stories 
from the life of St. John the Baptist in basso-rilievo ; they 
extend from his birth to his death, and are very happily and 
carefully executed. And although many are of opinion that 
this work does not exhibit the beauty of design and perfec- 
tion of art required for such figures, yet is Andrea deserv- 
ing of the highest praise for having been the first to attempt 
and bring to completion an undertaking which rendered it 
possible to those who came after him to produce the beauti- 

I* This alter was broken up in 1732, and the fragmente passed ihrongh Tsri- 
oos hands, bnt the tabernacle is not now believed to have been by Andrea ; it 
was exeoated in 1818, as is proved by the books of the Arte di Calimala for 
that year. 

1* Perkins (Historical Hand-book of Italian Sculpture, p. 87) finds them : 
** Giottesque only so far as they are conceived in the naturalistic spirit of the 
Florentine, rather than in the old classical spirit of the Pisan schooL*' He 
believes that had it not been for tradition we should not think at all of Giotto 
as a co^perator in their execution. Mr. Ruskin^s poetic descriptions have 
helped to make these reliefs famous; some of them are very fine in their 
simplicity and directness. 

17 This building, the Bi^allo, now belongs to the confraternity of the Miseri- 
cordia. According to M. Marcel Reymond, Gazette de» Beaux AHk, 1898, the 
four statues, among them the Ttbnrtine and Erythraean Sibyls, once on the 
west side, and now on the north side of the Campanile, are by Andrea Pisano, 
and a small statue of Santa Reparata by him is in the Opera del Duomo. 
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f al and arduous works which we admire in the remaining 
two doors^ and in the other exterior ornaments of the build- 
ing. The work of Andrea was placed in the central door of 
the church, where it remained until Lorenzo Ghiberti exe« 
cuted that which is now in its place, when it was removed 
and fixed opposite to the Misericordia, where it is still to be 
seen. I will not omit to mention, that Andrea was assisted 
in the construction of this door by his son Nino, who after- 
wards became a much better master than his father. The 
final completion of this work took place in 1339," when it 
was not only furbished and polished, but also gilded in fire, 
the casting of the metal being accomplished, as is reported, 
by certain Venetian masters, who were very expert in the 
founding of metals. Becords on this subject are to be found 
in the books belonging to the guild of the merchants of the 
Oalimala, who were wardens of the works for the church of 
San Giovanni. While this door was in progress, Andrea 
not only completed the works which we have named above, 
but many others also, more particularly the model for the 
church of San Giovanni at Pistoja, which was founded in 
the year 1337." It was in the same year, and on the twenty- 
fifth day of January, that the relics of the Beato Atto, for- 
merly bishop of the city, were discovered while digging the 
foundations of the church. This prelate had been entombed 
in that place one hundred and thirty-seven years previ- 
ously. The architecture of the church is round," and was 
tolerably good for those times. There is a marble tomb in 
the principal church of Pistoja, which is also by Andrea. 
The sarcophagus is covered with small figures, with others 
of larger size above it : the body reposing in it is that of 
Messer Gino d'Angibolgi, doctor of laws, and one of the 
famous literati of his time, as we find proved by Messer 
Francesco Petrarca, in his sonnet beginning — 

** Weep, ladies fair, and love may with you weep^** 

u In 1886 nttier. i*Inl80a 

. **Ootago]i«L 
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and also in the foTurih chapter of the '' Triumph of Loye,'' 
where he says— 

** See Cino of Fiatoja— who, from Qny, 
Of iait ArezBO, olaims the foremoet place," etc. 



The portrait of this Mesaer OinOj from the hand of 
Andrea Pisano^ is placed on the tomb^ where he is depicted 
teaching a nomber of his scholars^ who stand around him in 
attitudes of so much grace and beauty, that in his day they 
must have been thought something wonderful, even though 
they should not be greatly admired in ours.^ 

Gualtieri, duke of Athens, and tyrant of Florence, also 
profited by the services of Andrea for his architectural un- 
dertakings, causing him to enlarge the piazza, and, desiring 
to render himself more secure in his palace, he had a very 
strong grating of iron bars placed on all the windows of the 
first floor (where the hall of the Two Hundred now is). 
The same duke erected the walls in rustic masonry which 
were added to the palace, on the side opposite to San 
Scheraggio ; * and in the thickness of the wall he made a 
secret stair, by which he could ascend or descend without 
being observed. In this wall he also placed a large door, 
which now serves as the entrance to the custom-house, and 
over the door he carved his arms, all which was completed 
after the designs and by the advice of Andrea. These 
arms were subsequently effaced by the Council of Twelve, 
those magistrates desiring to destroy all remembrance of 
the duke. The form of a lion rampant, with double tail, 
may nevertheless be still discerned by whosoever will exam- 
ine the shield carefully. Andrea Pisano erected many tow- 
ers around the circuit of the city walls for the same duke, 
and not only commenced the magnificent church f of San 

* San Plaro 8oha»ggio, the old baailiM which onoe ooenpiad th« die of the 
UfBiL 

t A mislraailation : for ohoroh lead g«(e (porta) of San Friano. 

" Aoeording to F^rldna thif tomh was daaiipied by an unknown Sien«M 
artirt and OoUino di Naaa waa oalled to Flatoja in 1884 to aoolpttm it and 
oomplatethd 
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Friano^^ which he brought to the state in which we now see 
it; but also raised the walls for the vestibule of all the gates 
of the city^ with the smaller gates which were opened for 
the conyenience of the people. The duke farther desired 
to constrdct a fortress on the side of San Giorgio, and An- 
drea prepared the model for it ; but this was not used, the 
work never having been commenced, because the duke was 
driven from the city in the year 1343. The design of the 
Duke Gualtieri to give the palace the form of a strong for- 
tress, was nevertheless effected in great part, since he made 
such important additions to the buildings previously con- 
structed, that the edifice then received its present form ; the 
houses of the Filipetri, with the towers and houses of the 
Amidei and the Mancini, and those of the Bellalberti, being 
comprised within the circuit of the palace walls. Gualtieri, 
moreover, not having all the materials required for the vast 
fabric which he had thus commenced, with its immense 
walls and barbicans, at hand, delayed the progress of the 
Ponte Vecchio, which the city was constructing with all 
possible speed, as a work of necessity, by taking possession 
of the hewn stones and wood-work prepared for the bridge, 
without any consideration for the public convenience. In 
none of his undertakings would the duke employ Taddeo 
Gaddi, because that master was a Florentine, although he 
was not inferior as an architect, perhaps, to Andrea the 
Pisan, whose services Gualtieri constantly preferred. The 
duke had also formed the design of demolishing the church 
of Santa Cecilia, to the end that he might be able to see the 
Strada Romana and the Mercato Nuovo from his palace. 
He meant to destroy San Scheraggio likewise for his own 
purposes, but had not obtained permission from the pope to 
do so, when he was expelled, as we have said, by the fury of 
the people. 

By his honourable labours of many years, Andrea Pisano 
acquired not only rich rewards, but the right of citizenship, 
which was awarded to him by the Signoria of Florence 

"In 1233. 
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who farther conferred on him magisterial and other offices 
in their city.^ His works, also, were held in honour, both 
while he lived and after his death, none being found to sur- 
pass him in ability until the times of Niccolo of Arezzo> 
Jacopo della Querela of Siena, Donatello, Filippo di Ser 
Brunellesco, and Lorenzo Ghiberti, by whom sculpture 
and other works of art were executed in a manner that 
taught the nations the extent of the errors in which they 
had lived until those masters appeared. For by these the 
art which had for long years been hidden or but imperfectly 
comprehended, was fully recovered and restored. The pe- 
riod of Andrea's labours was about the year of our salvation 
1340. 

This master left many disciples : among others the Pisan 
Tommaso, who was an architect and sculptor. He finished 
the Campo Santo, and completed the building of the cam- 
panile, — of the upper part that is, wherein are the bells. 
Tommaso is believed to have been a son of Andrea,^ being 
so inscribed on the picture of the high altar in the church 
of San Francseco di Pisa, where are a Virgin and other 
saints, carved by him in mezzo-rilievo, while he has placed 
his name and that of his father beneath these figures. 

Andrea also left a son, called Nino, who devoted himself to 
sculpture. His first work was executed in Santa Maria No- 
vella at Florence, where he finished a Madonna in marble, 
commenced by his father,* and which is now within the side 
door, near the chapel of the Minerbetti. From Florence 
Nino proceeded to Pisa, where he executed a half-figure of 
the Virgin in marble, at the Spina : she is suckling the 
Child, who is wrapi)ed in fine linen. This Madonna, Messer 
Jacopo Oorbini caused to be surrounded, in 1522, with mar- 
ble ornaments, and had still finer and more magnificent em- 

" MOaned states that there is no record of his having been made a citizen of 
Florence. 

S4 Documents of the year 1368, discoyered by Professor Bonaini, confirm this 
beUef. 

*Stin in a niche under the organ. 
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bellishmenta" made for a whole-length figure of the Virgin, 
also in marble, and by this same Nino. The mother is here 
seen to offer a rose to her son, in an attitude of much grace, 
while the child takes it with infantine sweetness ; and the 
whole work is so beautiful, that one may traly affirm Nino 
to have here deprived the stone of its hardness, and imparted 
to it the lustre, polish, and vitality of flesh. This figure 
stands between a San Oiovanni and a San Pietro, both in 
marble, the latter a portrait of Andrea, taken from the life. 
Nino also executed two marble statues for one of the altais 
of St. Catherine at Pisa. They represent the Virgin, with 
the Angel of the Annunciation, and, like his other works, 
are so carefully done, that they may justly be described as 
the best that those times had produced. On the pedestal of 
this Madonna, Nino carved the following words : — " The 
first day of February 1370 *' ; and beneath the angel he in- 
scribed as follows: — '^Nino, the son of Andrea of Pisa, 
made this figure.'' ^ He executed other works, in Naples as 
well as in Pisa, but of these it is not needful to speak 
here. 

**TlieMadooiiAdellaIlo«iBitiniiiplMM; Oixolamo d* Jaoopo d* Caxna 
wmlptiued the border-ofnaments in 1521. 

» ThiB ixiBoription postdates the statues. Maestro ISino had died before 
1870, as is proved by a deoroe of the Antiani of Siena, wfaeraiii, on the 8th of 
Deoember, 1S68, a payment of twenty golden florins is voted to Andrea, son 
of the UnU Nino, soolptor. The statues described above were oolored, the hair 
and eyes wero tinted, and the robes picked out with gold ; they are stiU in the 
charch. 

Nino PSaano died about 1867. Among his works are a Madonna in S. M. 
NoveUa of Florenoe, one in the Museo d' Aresso, and the SaltarelU monument 
in Pisa. M. Maroel Reymond {OazetU d€§ Beavat ArU^ 1S98) attributes to 
him two AnnundatioDs, one in the museum of Lyons and one in the Louvre, 
and an angel in the Hotel Gluny at Paris, and says of him, that if Nino soulpt- 
ured the soenes from Genesis on the facade oA the Orvietan cathedral, he 
can understand why Vasari called him the best sculptor of his tuncu M. 
Reymond, in his remarks upon the fourteenth-century sculpture, ■wieris 
that after Michelangelo's tomb of Julius IL the most grandiose and magnif- 
icent tomb in Italy is that of King Robert of Naples, by the brothers Baocio 
and Giovanni, of Florence (contract given in 1840), but thinks the architect* 
ure and conception superior to the sculptural ezecutiaiL 
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Andrea died in the year 1345," aged seyenty-five years, 
and was bnried by Nino in Santa Maria del Fiore, with the 
following epitaph : — 

«< Ingenti Andreas jaoit bio Pisaans in nma 
Maimore qtii pofcnit spirantes dnoere ▼alius 
£t simnlaCTa Denm mediis imponere templis 
Ex aere, ex atuo candenti, et pnloro elephanto." ^ ** 

>*He died at tlie age of ■orenty-aight in 1848, tnd wm buried in the 
nave of the oatliednl, Hii monumantal slab haa diaappeared. 

* The marlring quality of Andrea, which diatingniahed him from hia pteda- 
oeaaon, NioooU and OioTanni, of Raa, ia hia aimplioity in oompoaition, and it 
la by ibim qoaUty eapecially that he ataada among the four great aenlptora of 
theFirator Ree-mmalaianoa. 

ffiadz»perieadonotoonoeal,bat rather emphaaiae hia fignrea by tlieir broad 
folda; he naea few fignrea in hia anbjeeta and the gronpa of hia bronae panela 
of the gatea aie noble in their quiet d U e eto eea. Aa for the allegorioal fignrea 
in the lower panela, though all delicacy of anrfaoehaa been rubbed away, they 
an in their admirable proportiona an immenee technical adTanoe upon the 
worka of the other Piaani, and are in their perfect decoratiye adaptability 
aome of the moat aatiefaotocy reliefi that the Benaiaeanoe haa produced. 
Symonda in hia Sine Arte haa reminded na that there will alwaya be atn- 
danta to whom the " aelf-reatraint and delioaoy** of Andrea will appeal 
more atrongly than do the relatiyely florid worka of GliibertL 

'"The principal pupila of Andrea Piaaao were Orgagna and Balduooio 
daPiaa. 



AMBEUOGIO LOEENZETTI, SIEITESB PAINTEE.* 

[Bom ; died abont 188a] 

IP the debt which the richly-endowed artist owes to 
Nature be a large one — as it doubtless is — still greater 
is the amount of gratitude due from us to him, seeing 
that by his cares our cities are enriched with noble erections 
for use and beauty, as well as with the graceful embellishr 
ment of painting, and other ornaments. It is true that artists 
most commonly acquire fame and riches for themseWes by 
their labours, as did Ambruogio Lorenzetti, a painter of 
Siena. This master displayed considerable force of inven-r 
tion, with great skill in grouping his figures, of which we 
find proof in the church of the Friars-Minors in Siena, 
where there is a historical painting in the cloister, very 
gracefully executed by his hand. The subject of this work 
is a youth who becomes a monk, and proceeds with others 
to the court of the Soldan, where they are scourged, con- 
demned to the gallows, hanged on a tree, and finally decap- 
itated, while a horrible tempest is prevailing. In this 
picture, Lorenzetti has represented the turmoil of the ele- 
ments, with the fury of the rain and wind (against which 
Jus figures are struggling), with infinite ability. And from 
him it is that later masters first acquired the mode of de- 
picting circumstances of this kind, for his portraiture of 
which, as a thing not previously attempted, he deserves high 

> He signed his piotnzes Ambrosias Laurentii, bat in oontemporsneoos leo- 
ords was nsoaUy called Axnbraogio Lorenzetti or del Lorenzetto ; his brother 
was Pietro Lorenzetti, erroneously called Lanrati by Vasaii Uilaneai's re- 
searches in the archives of Siena ace espedaUy Taloabla to stadents of Sienese 
art and all notes to this life when not otherwiw aooredited are taken from his 
notes or commentary. 
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commendation.' Ambruogio was a practiced fresco painter, 
as well as an excellent coloarist in distemper ; his works in 
the latter are executed with extreme facility^ and evince 
great talent. This may still be seen in the pictures by this 
master in the small hospital called Mona Agneaa in Siena, 
where he painted a historical work of which the composition 
displayed new (Qualities that were greatly admired.' On one 
of the walls of the great hospital ^ also, he painted the Na- 
tivity of the Virgin in fresco, with a second picture, repre- 
senting her approaching the Temple with others of her age. 
The chapter-house of the Augustine friars, in the same city, 
was also enriched by Lorenzetti, who painted the Apostles 
on the ceiling of that edifice. Each holds a tablet, whereon 
that part of the Oreed composed by the said Apostle is 
^Mtten. Beneath each figure is a small representation, 
Irhich exhibits in painting the subject written on the scrolls 
above. Near these works, and on the principal fa9ade, are 
three stories ; one of them is from the life of St. Catharine 
the Martyr, and represents her holding a disputation with 
the tyrant in the Temple ; another is the Crucifixion of 
Christ, with the Thieves on the Cross, and the Maries be- 
neath, the latter supporting the Virgin, who has fainted, — 
til which display much grace and good manner.^ In one of 
the large halls of the palace of the Signoria in Siena, 
Ambruogio represented the War of Asinalunga,* with the 

* Ambmogio^B earliest works, in S. FranoeMO of Siona, were ezeonted, accord- 
ing to Tizio, in 1831. Two fragmento of a fresco rtiU remain in the second 
Chapel of the church. Of all Ambniogio^s works these frescoes of S. Fran- 
cesco were most admired by Ohiberti in his Commentary. 

* This fresco, which no longer exists, was on Hie f tirade of the little ofanrch 
(of San Bernardino) contignons to the hospital of SS. Gregorio e Niocolo in 
Sasso ; called of Mona Agnese becanae founded by Agnes of Arezzo in 127& 
The Presentation at the Temple, painted in 1343, is now in the Florentine 
Academy. 

* These piotnxes, painted with the aid of his brother Pietro in 1885, were 
destroyed in 1730. 

' Destroyed by changes in the ohnrch. Testiges of freaooes with half-length 
figures of Christ, San Lorenzo, and Santa Caterina remain in the vanlting of a 
toom next the ooiridor which leads to the CoUegio TolomeL 

* Guerra dPAHncUunga^ that is to say, the yiotoiy gained by Siena oirer the 
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varions events of the peace which succeeded ; in this work 
he introduced a map, which for those times was perfect.^ 
In the same palace, Lorenzetti execnted eight historical 
pieces in terra verde, most exquisitely finished** He is also 
said to have sent a picture in distemper to Volterra, in 
which city it was very highly esteemed; and at Massa, 
where he painted a chapel in fresco, and a picture in dis- 
temper, in company with other artists, he gave further 
proof of his judgment, and of the genius for the pictorial 
arts with which he had been endowed.* In Orvieto, more- 
over, Lorenzetti painted in fresco the principal chapel of 
the church of Santa Maria, and afterwards proceeding to 
Florence, he executed a picture in one of the chapels ^ of the 
church of San Procolo, with stories in small figures from 
the life of San Nicolo, at the request of some of his friends, 
who were anxious to become acquainted with his modes of 
proceeding. The practiced dexterity of Ambruogio enabled 
him to complete these works in so short a time, that his 
name and reputation were greatly extended thereby. In 
consequence of this work, on the predella of which he 
painted his own portrait,^^ Lorenzetti was invited to Oortona 
in the year 1335, by order of bishop IJbertini, then lord of 
that city.^ Here he painted several pictures in the church 

Ccmpagnia M CappelXo in 1806. The fresco wm palnied in the Hall of the 
BaMre or Jfappamondo^ bat is of donbtfol eathentioity (as a work of 
Ambruogio). 

T The Itappamondo has disappeared. 

' Painted 1846, and long since lost. A piotoie of the Annimoiatioa p^iwtH 
for the same phuse in 1811 is now in the BeUe Arti at Siena. 

* Nothing is known of the piotore for Volternk Milanesi reoords the Massa 
frescoes as having been destroyed, but quotes Gaye*s assertion that the piotoie 
( Tavold) made for Ifassa exists still in the OanceUeria and r ep r e s en ts a Ma* 
domiA enthroned with Saints and Angels. 

1* Nothing is known of these pictures. 

" Two of the predella panels exist in the Academy at Florenoe ; they repre- 
sent scenes from the life of St. Nicholas of Bari. They were formerly in the 
Badia. All of the remaining parts of the altar-piece are lost, including the 
portrait of Lorenzetti 

>* Nothing remains of these frescoes. Buoso, bishop of Atesio, held no 
lordship in Oortona, bat a certain Ranieri degU Ubertini, and contempaEane- 
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of Santa Margarita^ which had been erected on the Bninmit 
of the mountain a short time previously by the monks of 
St. Francis. The interior walls, and one half of the ceiling, 
were so carefully done, that although this work is now 
almost destroyed by time, yet there is great animation still 
to be perceived in the iSgures through all its parts, and we 
cannot but admit that it has been deservedly praised. 
These paintings being completed, Ambruogio returned to 
Siena, where he lived honourably for the remainder of his 
days, and was universally admired, not only as an excellent 
master in painting, but aho because, having applied himself 
to science and letters in his youth, these formed a pleasant 
and useful accompaniment to his pictorial studies, and so 
richly adorned his whole life, that they contributed, no less 
than his gifts as a painter, to render him beloved and re- 
spected. Lorenzetti had at all times frequented the society 
of learned and virtuous men, and was permitted to take 
part in the cares of governing his native city, to his no 
small honour and profit.^ The life of Ambruogio was in 
all respects praiseworthy, and rather that of a gentleman 
and philosopher than of an artist ; and, what more than all 
perhaps gives proof of wisdom in a man, he constantly main* 
tained the equanimity of mind which disposed him to con- 
tent himself with such events as time and the world pre- 
sented, BO that he supported the good and evil apportioned 
to him by fortune with a calm and equal mind. And of a 
truth, it would not be possible that words should sufficiently 
declare the extent to which modesty, and an irreproachable 
walk in life, add honour to all the arts, but particularly to 
those which derive their birth from the intelligence of noble 
and exalted minds ; wherefore every artist should be careful 
to render himself no less acceptable for the purity of his 
conduct than for his excellence in art. 
Finally, and towards the end of his life, Ambruogio 

ona with Bnoio, was biahop of GortonA and perhapa oalled Lovenietti to that 
city. 
>* Tbare ia no proof of thia to be found in tbo public xtootdtL 
7 
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painted a pictare at Monte Oliveto di Chiasuri/^ which 
greatly increased his fame ; and a short time after haying 
completed this work^ he passed happily^ and in the spirit of 
Ohristian love, to a better life, in the eighty-third year of 
his age. His works date about the year 1340.^' 

The portrait of Ambmogio, from his own hand,^ may be 
seen, as we hare already said, on the base of his picture at ! 

>* The Monte Oliveto piotore has odaappeared. | 

ift Lorenzetti*B name fizst appears in 1S23, and for this reason, and beoaose 
kIso of his advanced manner, MiTn.im«i inolines to believe that he was bom 
nearly with the fourteenth eeniozy. In the heading to his life of Amhmogioi, 
the date of his death is circa 1338, bat note 1, p. 525, VoL I.^ soggesta the 
plague of 1848 as the probable cause of his decease. 

i» The earUest work of Pietro di Lorenzo (Pietro Laorati, Pietro Lorenzetti) 
ia, aeoording to Woltnuum and Woermana, a Madonna enthroned with Saints \ 
it is in Sant* Ansano, a church near Siena, and is dated 1329. A Madonna with 
Angels, dated 1840, is in the Uffizi, and his finest work is a Birth of the Vir- 
gin, dated 1342, in the sacristy of the Duomo of Siena ; *' the same subject has 
hardly found another soch aatisfsotory rendering in the same age.** Tlie 8tyl» 
of Ambruogio and Pietoo Lorenzetti is a mere masculine and vigorous one 
than can be found in the other masters of the Sienese School, approaching 
the robust ditn^ity of Giotto more than does the grave but sweeter dignity of 
Martini. Among the trecerUMi Ambruogio Lorenzetti is the painter of mys- 
tedes or moralities upon a vast scale ; he ia the aUegotist and the preacher. 
He painta, too, with a robustness (lent, perhaps, in part by hia subject) whioli 
makes him more akin to the Oiotteschi than are the other Sienese, and his 
great fresco in the Hall of Peace of the Pakuszo Pubblieo of Siena is hardly 
edipsed in celebrity by any painted allegory. It embraces three diatinet sub' 
jects : L The Gommuaa of Siena, a colossal man enthroned among virtoea 
theological and prof ana IL Grood Government, in which a series of genre 
pictures represent the peaceful life of a well-ruled city. IH. Bad Government, 
in which the benevolent Colossus is replaced by a monster, and the virtnee by 
Fraud, Cruelty, Discord, Terror, and War. Among the symboUeal fignrea 
of the first composition is the famous Peace which Symonds conjectured 
might be copied from the antique statue of Venus which once stood over the 
public fountain. Lorenzetti had made a drawing of it which Ghiberti admired 
many years afterwards. 

The whole composition is a painted treatise and was probably planned by 
some stadent of Aristotle or of Dante*s De Monarchia, It is interesting to 
the art student because the didactic purpose does not exclude beauty of a 
noble and monxmiental type, and because it is one of the best examples of the 
civic spirit as manifested in municipal decoration. 

M. Lafenestre, La Peinture Ilalienneyol. I., says that Pietro Lorenzetti was 
the first to substitute the rosy colouring of real flesh to the greenish shadowt 
of the Byzantines. He aooredits the scenes from the lives of Hemdts in the 
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St. ProcolOj bearing a cap on the head. His capabilities in 
drawing may be judged from my book, wherein are certain 
designs of tolerable merit by his hand. 

Finn Campo Santo to him and quotes Panl Manta^a aaumtiiin tbat the ** oon- 
temi^itve life" in tha* aeriea d ea ta i e a » plaioe in the hiatory of landacape. 

Fdnter, in hia Geaeh, der JlaL JfaUr&i^ Vol IL. p. S8S, diapntea the anthor- 
ahip of Pietro in theae f t ea coe a. Meant. Onmo and Oavaloaaelle aaoribe to 
Pietro certain freaooes in the aonth tranaept of San Fxanoeaoo at Aaaiai (lower 
ohnrob) which an hy Tttazi giTen to CktvlUiii 



SIMONE MARTINI AND LIPPO MEMMI,* SIEN- 

NESE PAINTEES 

(Bom 1285?; died IMi)— (bom ; died 1857?) 




BiBLioOBAFHr.— Rio, VAH ChrStien, Kumt-Chranik^ six., 910 ; ZeU$dLt 
/. 6. £, X. 65, V. 884. Dolime,2(. Milimeri, DocwnMii 8a$u$L 

'OST truly may those men be called happy who are by 
nature disposed to the ctdtiyation of the arts, for 
not only may they derive great honour and profit 
^therefrom in their lives, but what is more important, they 
mre never-dying fame. Still more fortunate are they 
who to such dispositions add a character and manners 
calculated to render them acceptable to all men ; but happy 
above all men is he (I am here alluding to artists) who, with 
natural talent cultivated by education, with a noble disposi- 
tion and refinement of manners, possesses also the advantage 
l)f living at the same time with any renowned author, from 
lirhom, in return for some little portrait, or similar expres- 
ieion of artistic courtesy, he obtains the reward of being 
lonce mentioned in his writings, thereby securing to himself 
letemal honour and fame. This advantage is above all to be 
desired by those who practice the arts of design, and most 
especially by the painter, since his work, lying simply on 
the surface, and being dependent on colours which cannot 
endure, may not hope for that perpetuity which is secured to 
the sculptor by his bronze and marble, as it is to the architect 
by the durability of his erections. Great, then, was the 
good fortune of Simon, in that he lived at the same 
time with Messer Francesco Petrarca, and that he further 
chanced to meet that love-devoted poet at the court of 
Avignon. For Petrarch, being desirous of possessing the 

>8i]iione ICartini and Lippo di Memmo di Filipoooio, oidled LIppo Miimini 
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image of his Madonna Lanra' from the hand of Maestro 
Simon, and having received it, beautiful as he could imagine 
or desire,' at once immortalized the memory of the painter 
in two sonnets, one of which begins thus : — 

**Per mirar Polioleto a prova fiso 
Gon gli altri, ohe ebber fama di quell' arte ** ; 

and the second commences as follows : — 

'^Qoando ginnse a Simon I'alto oonoetto. 
Oh' a mio nome gli pose in man lo stile.** 

For it may be truly said that these Sonnets, and the men- 
tion made of the painter in the fifth book of Petrarch^s 
familiar letters,^ and in the epistle beginning ^'Non sum 
nescius,^' have given more lustre to the poor life of Maestro 
Simon, than it has received, or ever will receive, from all 
his works." These are indeed rapidly perishing, and must 
finally be lost, while the works of Petrarch shall survive to 
all eternity. Simon Memmi of Siena was nevertheless an 
excellent painter, highly distinguished in his day, and 
greatly esteemed at the court of the Pope. In so much 
that, ^t^ter the death of his master Oiotto, whom he had 
accompanied to Bome, at the time when the latter executed 

'The portnit is lost Theminifttore otUed IjMuradi Norea In the LBoreii^ 
tian Library at Florence was eTidently painted in the fifteenth oentoiy. 
Rio, in L^Art Chrdtien^ atatea that then waa fonnerly a portrait of Lann in 
the Palaoe of Fontaineblean, and Aretino boaated of poaaeaung a very old one. 

* It oannot be claimed that in the fourteenth oentnzy any real poitnit 
painting in the modem aenae of the word exiated. Modem portraiture began 
in the fifteenth century. 

« Certain fignrea in the Spaaiah Ohapel of Santa Maria NovelU in Floienoe 
are pointed oat aa portraita of Petcaroh and Lanra. There ia no foundation 
for this attribution. 

* Aa Dante atood iponaor to Oimabue and Giotto in hie verae, ao Petraroli 
■tood aponaor to Oiotto again, and to Simone aa *^the two great painten/f 
bnt the beat oredentialB of either of theae are their freaooea of Aaaiai and 
Banta Orooe and the Palaazo Pubblioo of Siena. No traveUera to theae 
places need either Dante or Petrarch to point out that Oiotto of the Mugello 
or Sunooe of Siena was a great painter. 
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the Navicella/ in mosaic and other works^ he attained high^ 
6redit for his successful imitation of that artist's manner. 
This was more particularly exemplified in the execution of 
a Virgin in the portico of St< Peter, and in that of two^ 
figures, representing St. Peter and St. Paul, on the wall 
between the arches of the portico on the outer side, and 
near the bronze Pine.^ Especial praise has been given to 
the portrait of a sacristan of St. Peter's, whom Simon has 
depicted in this work hurriedly kindling lamps before the 
saints, and the merit of the whole caused the artist to be 
summoned, with very pressing instances, to the court of 
Avignon,® where he produced so many good pictures, both 
in fresco and distemper, that his works justified the name 
by which he had been preceded. Having then returned to 
Siena in high estimation, and being much favoured on 
that account, he was appointed by the Signoria to paint one 
6t the halls of their Palace in fresco, the subject being a 
Virgin, with many figures around her,* all which Simon 
executed admirably well, to his great honour and profit. 

*He WM only fourteen yoMu old in VM, when Giotto ezeented thtf 
Niiwieeflck^ and he was eridenily not the pupil of a Tosaan, but of a Sieneea^ 
possibly of Daooio. 

* It is very doubtful if Simone ever worked in Rome. The 'pictures 
OMiitlooed by Vaeari have perished, ezoept the Virgin, formerly in the portioOi 
which is now in the GroUe Scttre (ohap^ of the Madonna ddla BoceUUa) of 
ike y aUoan, but is in too runous oondition to tell whether it sbawm Simone^s 
hand or not 

*Simon went to Avignon in 1399. Fresooes remain by him in the ohapel* 
of the Pope, and of the Holy Offioe in the Pftlaoe of the Popes. The frescoea 
in the great haU of the Gonsistory have been whitowaahed, with the exoeption 
of some Sibyls and Prophets in the vaulting. For these fceacoes see M. 
MQntz, in the Gazette ArcMologique, 1885-6-7, and also in VoL L of Xss 
JfonwTienia de La France, 

* Opposite this fresoo at the other end of the hall is another by Simone, rep- 
reaenting a knight horsed and armed. This is Guidoriooio of Fogliaao^- 
eaptain of the Sioneae, at the siege of Monto Masd. The great luH4tte of the 
Madonna in the old council haU was originally painted by one Mino, in 
1280, but ainume zestored it and made it ahnost completely his, though 
critics affirm that some traces of the older hand may be seen in the faces of 
the Kadonna and of the iBfsnt Jesua. (See the CommMUurio of Miliuft, 
YoL HL, pp. 66a-666.) 
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And to prove that he could do no less in distemper than in 
fresco, he painted a picture^ in the wme Palaoe, which 
(Aased his being appointed to paint two others in the 
^thedral/^ with a third picture of the Virgin holding the 
Child in her arms, over the door of the superintendent's 
room in that church.^ The attitude of this figure is very 
beautiful, and the angels which support a standard and 
hover around the Virgin while they turn their eyes towards 
eertain saints who stand below, display much grace, and 
infinitely increase the beauty of the work. When all this 
was completed Simon was invited to Florence by the 
General of the Augustines, where he painted the chapter* 
house of Santo Spirito,^ evincing wonderful powers of 
invention and admirable judgment in his figures and horses, 
paore particularly in representing the Crucifixion, a work of 
which every part has been executed with mature considera* 
tion and extreme grace of manner. In this painting the 
thieves on the cross are seen expiring, the soul of the 
repentant thief being joyfully borne to heaven by the 
angels, while that of the impenitent departs, accompanied by 
devils, and roughly dragged by these demons to the torments 
of hell. Equal powers of invention and similar judgment 
are evinced by this master in the attitudes of other angels 
standing around the crucifix, and their grief is eloquently 
expressed by their bitter weeping, but remarkable above all 
is the manner in which these spirits seem visibly to cleave 
the air, while, turning almost in a circle, they still sustain 

>«Kow lost 

i> Of the two piotnra for the Dnomo, the first, an altar-piece in Tarions 
]MUkels» painted in 1881, was eventnaUy diapened, and portions of it were 
aeen bj P. della Valle in the oollection of a Roman lawyer, Signer MariottL 
The seoond piotnre was an Annunciation, and was signed by Simone and Lippo 
together ; it is now in the Ufbi, where are also the side-panels with fignres of 
SatW Atuano and S^tUa OiulUteL (See Milaneai, Vc^ L, p. 648, note 8.) 

^ It was destroyed by earthquake in ITOSi. In leaUty thefrssoo was on tlM 
front of the Petraool Palace and not orei^ the cAthedsal door. 

>* Whan the frescoes (sinoe destroyed) of San Spbito wero painted, Simone 
was absent from Italy. See Crowe and OKraloaaeUe*! History of Painting in 
Italy, n., 85. 
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the movement of their flight. We should indeed have mnt^h 
more satisfactory proof of the excellence of Simon in that 
work, had it not, in addition to the injuries received from 
time, been farther spoiled by the monks of the convent in 
the year 1560 : for these fathers, unable to use the chapter* 
house on account of its humidity, constructed an arch to 
replace some worm-eaten wood-work, in doing which they 
ruined what little yet remained of this master's paintings. 
About the same time Simon painted a picture of the Virgin 
with St. Luke and other saints, in distemper ; this is now in 
the chapel of the Gondi in Santa Maria Novella, and bears 
the name of the master. ^^ He also painted three of the walls 
of the chapter-house of Santa Maria Novella,^ a very suc- 
cessful work. On the first wall, over the door of entrance, 
he depicted the Life of San Domenico ; and on that which 
follows towards the church, he represented the Brethren of 
the Dominican order contending against the heretics, whom 
Simon has described under the form of wolves assaulting a 
flock of sheep, which is defended by numerous dogs, spotted 
with black and white ; by these dogs the wolves are repulsed 
and slain. There are besides other heretics, who having 
been convinced in disputation with the faithful, confess 
their errors, and tear their books. The souls of tliese pass 
the gates of Paradise, within which are seen many smaU 
figures, employed in various occupations. In heaven, the 
glory of the Saints and of Jesus Christ is given to view, 
while all mundane pleasures and vain delights remain in 
the world below, being represented by human forms, but 
especially by those of women seated. Among these is Ma- 
donna Laura, the lady of Petrarch, taken from life ; she is 
clothed in green, with a little fiame of fire between her 

** Thii piotnre is U»t 

>*Reieu6hM leem to piova that the ohtpter-hooM h«te mentioiMd, and 
now oaULed ofaapel of the Spaniarde, wee not bnilt till 18S0, six yean after 
8imone*8 death ; bnt bj whomaoerer th^ may be, these froMoea fonn part of 
one of the moat intereeting deoocatiTe enMemblM of the trecento. Milaneri 
attributee them, aa well m the San Banieri freaooea of the Oampo fianto at 
FUa, to Andrea da Fiienxe. 
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throat and breast. In this vork, Simon also depicted the 
Gharch of Christ, guarded by the pope, the emperor, kings, 
cardinals, bishops, and all Christian princes, among whom 
is Messer Francesco Petrarca, beside a knight of Bhodes, 
and also drawn from the life. This portrait Simon added, 
to enhance by his works the fame of the writer who had 
made his own mime immortal. ^^ The Universal Ohurch is 
represented by that of Santa Maria del Fiore, not as it is in 
the present day, bat as Simon had drawn it from the model 
and design which the architect Amolf o had left to be the 
goide of those who were to continue the work after him, but 
which models haying been lost, as we hare said before, by 
the carelessness of the intendants of Santa Maria del Fiore ; 
we should now retain no memorial of that fabric, if Simon 
had not left it thus pourtrayed in this work. On the third 
wall, which is that where the altar stands, the artist repre- 
aented the Orucifbdon of Christ, who is first seen issuing 
from the city of Jerusalem bearing his Cross, and followed 
by a vast crowd of people. He proceeds to Mount Calvary, 
where, having arrived, he is seen raised on the Cross between 
the two thieves, with the different circumstances which 
form the usual accompaniment of this event. I refrain 
from minute description of the crowd of horses, the attend- 
ants casting lots on the vestments of Christ, the resurrection 
of the holy fathers, and all the other varied accessories, 
which resemble those of the best modem artists rather than 
such as are commonly found among the painters of Simon's 
day. He occupied the entire extent of the wall with his 
picture, and disposed the different events of his compo- 
sition, with admirable judgment, on the declivity of a 

>* As the froaooet portdsto BimoiMi theie portraits of his oontemporsries tie 
apooryphsL Bat ersn aathsntio portraits of the trseetUo have little more 
than an arehwologieal Tiloa The epooh of the portrait in Italian art had not yet 
oome. The painter might leprodnoe snoh olmons peonliarities as the ont of 
the hair and beard, the eostnme and headgear, and these peonliarities axe 
Tafaiable to the arohaologist in all matters of identifloation and da>te, Imt the 
ftrtlst had not arriTed at a point whsn he ooold individnalise and charaoteriM 
the features swffloiently to gire « portrait any real artistio or hisUwrioal Talne. 
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monntain^ not dividing the several periods of his story by 
ornaments placed between each, as the other old masters 
did, and indeed as many modems do, insomnch that the 
earth stands on the air fonr or five times in a picture, 
examples of which may be seen in the principal chapel of 
this same church of Santa Maria Novella, or in the Oampo 
Santo of Pisa, where Simon himself, executing many works 
in fresco, was compelled against his judgment to m^e such 
divisions, since they had been made by the other masters 
who had laboured in that place, as for example by Giotto 
and Buonamico his master,^ who had commenced their 
stories with this ill-considered method of arrangement 
Less in error, then, than those by whose example he was 
misled, Simon adhered to their practice in the Gampo 
Santo, where he painted a Virgin in fresco within the 
building and over the principal door ;^ she is borne to heaven 
by a choir of angels, who sound their instruments and sing 
with so much animation, that all the various gestures proper 
to musicians playing and singing are to be seen in these 
figures ; some bend the ear to the sound, others open their 
mouths in divers forms, raise their eyes to heaven, inflate 
their throats, puff out their cheeks, exhibit, in short, all 
the movements usual among musicians. Beneath this As- 
sumption, Simon painted stories from the life of St. Ranierl 
of Pisa, in three pictures.^ The first represents the saint as 
a youth playing on the Psaltery, while young girls, with 
graceful forms and beautiful countenances, richly adorned 

" Thi« TnflMiinglp— phxmae, ^'Baooftinioo hiu niMter,** does not oocnr in the 
first edition of the Vaaari, and is considered hj Milaneai to be an inadver- 
tence of the author. 
18 The Virgin is probably neither by Bimone Martini nor Lippo MemmL 
1* Documents proye that not Simoae, but one Andrea of Florenoe, was paid in 
1877 for painting these famous frescoes, and that in 1880 a oertain fian^ * 
bas was oalled from Genoa to finish them. Andrea Oigagna was dead at this 
time. Milanesi bdieves the Andrea of the document to be Andrea Boni^ 
juti, matriculated as painter in Florence in 184S, and the Barnabas to be 
Bamabk da Modena. Woltmann and Woermann, History of Psinting, L, 
p. 601, say that not Bamabh, but Antonio di Franoeaoo, a Venetian (matrix 
nlated in Florence 1874), painted the three lower fresooea. 
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in the costume and head-dresses of that time, are dancing 
to the masic. Banieri, having been reproved for this sin, 
is next seen with his head bent down, tears on his cheeks^ 
and his eyes red with weeping, in deep repentance of his 
error, whilst the Almighty appearing in the air, surrounded 
by celestial light, seems extending his pardon to the peni- 
tent. In the second picture, Banieri, about to embark on 
shipboard, divides his possessions among the poor ; he has 
a crowd of lame beggars, women, and children, around him, 
all eager to press forward, and displaying extreme animation 
both in imploring aid and returning thanks. The saint is 
again seen in the same picture receiving the garb of a 
pOgrim in the Temple, where he stands before an image 
of the Virgin, who, surrounded by angels, promises Banieri 
that at Pisa he shall find repose in her bosom. All these 
figures are full of life, and the expression of the heads is 
beautiful. In the third picture, Simon has painted the 
saint returned after seven years' absence from beyond the 
seas. He has passed thrice forty days in the Holy Land, 
and is now standing in the choir attending Divine service ; 
a number of singing boys are near ; the saint is here tempted 
by the devil, but the fiend is driven away by the firm 
determination not to offend the laws of God, which is mani- 
fested in Banieri, who is aided by a figure which Simon 
meant to represent Constancy.^ The old adversary is thus 
compelled to depart, not only in confusion, but great fear ; 
he covers his face with his hands, bows down his head, and 
steals off with shrinking form, exclaiming, as is seen by the 
writing which proceeds from his mouth, ''I can do no 
more.'' Finally, Banieri is once more seen in this picture, 
when, kneeling on Mount Tabor, he miraculously beholds 
Christ with Moses and Elias. These, and many other parts 
of this work, which I will not further describe, prove that 
Simon possessed great power of imagination, and was well 
versed in the best methods of composing his groups, in 

**H«re VAMiri's memory fiiU him ; thare are no boys or female figures. 



1 
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l^cordance with the manner of those days.*^ When these 
pictures were finished, the master painted two others in 
distemper for the same city. In these he was assisted by 
Lippo Memmi, his brother,'' who had also helped him to 
paint the chapter-house of Santa Maria Noyella, as well as 
other works. The latter artist did not attain to the excel- 

> lence of Simon, but nevertheless imitated his manner to 
the best of his ability, and painted numerous frescoes in the 
church of Santa Croce at Flprence.'* He also executed the 
picture of the high altar in the church of Santa Oaterina at 
Pisa for the preaching friars,'* and in San Paolo Bipa 
d^Amo, besides many good frescoes.''^ Lippo Memmi painted 
the picture in distemper which is now on the high altar. 
The subject of this work is the Virgin, with St. Peter, St. 
Paul, St. John the Baptist, and other Saints, and on this 
Lippo placed his name. After finishing these pictures, 
Lippo executed one in distemper, for the brothers of St. 

*i Hu oompoeitions Are often confosed when oompazed with thoee of Giotto. 

*■ Brother-in-law, as in 1834 Simone Martini had manied GKovaana, the 
■liter of Lippo and daughter of Menuno di FUipnocio, who was alao a painter. 
Thii aooonnts lor Vaaari^t mUtftVe in calling the brothera-in-law Bimone and 
Lippo MemmL 

■"These frescoes have perished. Messrs. Crowe and Oavaloaselle donbt 
whether Lippo ever painted in fresco at S. Croce, B. Paolo Ripa d'Amo, or 
B. Niccol6 of Anoona, as no traces confirm the truth of Vasari's asaertiona. 
In the mnseom of Cologne^ ten small half-length figorea, one of a Chriat, 
and one of an annunoiatory angel, the two latter much repainted, are beUered 
to be by Lippo Memmi 

s^Thia important altar-piece in thirty-fiye compartments la not by Lippo 
Memmi, but is signed by Simone Martini. It ia broken np and divided 
between the scriptorium of the seminary at Pisa and the Pisan Academy of 
Fine Arta There is a large and important fresco signed by Lippo in the 
•Communal Palace of San Gimignano ; it recalls Simone^s picture intheSienese 
Palazao PabUico. An inscription states that Benosao GossoU restored it, sad 
he apparently added some figures. (See reproduction and deacription by 
NataleBaldoria, Jfonumenti ArtiUici di San Oimiffnano^ Arch. 8tor.^ III., p. 
88. Mr. Timothy Cole, the famoua engraver, calls the single panels from the 
altar-piece at Pisa 8imone*s finest work, and sajrs that he had not aappoaod 
the artist capable of such finished and ddicate painting. Mr. Cole engraved 
a figure of Santa Catexina from one of these panela, in the Century Maga- 
Bne, VoL XXXVIL, p. 543. 

** The altar-piece ia lost, and only slight vestiges of the fresooea remain. 
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Aagustinej in St. Qimignano,* whereby he acquired bo 
great a name that he was called on to send a picture to 
Arezzo, for the bishop Gnido de' Tarlati ; this work, which 
comprised three half-figares, is now in the chapel of St. 
Gregory,'' in the episcopal chnrch. 

At the time when Simon Memmi was painting in Florence! 
there was a certain coivain of his, an ingenious arohitectJ ^% 
called Neroccio, who undertook to make the great bell oil ^y 
the commune of Florence ring, although no man had been 
able to make it sound for seyenteen years. Twelve men 
were required to move it ; but Neroccio balanced this great 
bell so nicely that two men then sufficed for that purpose, 
and being once set going, one man could keep it at its f u 
sound, although it weighs more than six thousand pounds. 
For this, besides the honour, Neroccio received a reward o 
three hundred gold florins, which was a large sum in those 
days. But to return to our two Sienese painters, the Mem 
mi. In addition to the works above described, Lippo e 
cuted a painting in distemper after the design of Simon, 
which was taken to Pistoja, and placed on the high altar of 
the church of San Francesco ; this was considered a very fine 
work. Finally the two brothers* returned to Siena, their 
native city, when Simon commenced a work of vast extent ; 
this was a picture* over the great gate of OamoUia, repre- 
senting the coronation of the Virgin, with an extraordinary 
number of figures, but he left it unfinished, being seized 
with heavy sickness, overcome by which, he departed from 
this life in the year 1345,* to the great grief of the whole 
city, and more especially of his brother Lippo, who gave him 
honourable interment in San Francesco. 

Lippo Memmi afterwards completed several works that 

**Thii altar-pieo0 has diMppewad. There ure aome puiels in ihA MMnisty 
ef the ohoroh of Monte OUveto whioh may have belonged to it. 

•TThia piotore ia loat 

*• Simone Martini and Lippo MemmL 

*• Now deatroyed. That the paintinga on thia gate were of later date is 
proved by Milaneai, Ihc San,, L, 259. 

M At Ayignon, 1841 
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Simon had began.*^ Among others was a Omcifizion of 
Jesas Ohrist, for the high altar of San Niccola in Anoona, 
in painting which Lippo imitated one that Simon had en- 
tirely completed for the chapter-honse of Santo Spirito in 
Florence. And this is a work which merits a longer life 
than is likely to be granted to it, many fine attitudes and 
much animation being displayed in the fignres both of sol- 
diers and horses, the varied gestures of the former eloqaently 
expressing their astonishment, and the perplexity of their 
doubts as to whether He whom ^hey have just crucified were 
the Son of God® or not. 

In the lower church of San Francesco in Assisi, Lippo 
Memmi likewise finished some figures which Simon had 
begun for the altar of St. Elizabeth," which is close beside 
the door of entrance into the chapels. These were the Vir- 
gin with St. Louis king of France, and other saints, in all 
eight figures, half-lengths only,^ but well drawn and ex- 
tremely well coloured.® In the great refectory of the con- 
vent of San Francesco, moreover, and on the upper part of 
the walls, Simon had commenced several small pictures, as 
also a crucifix in the manner of a tree of the Cross, but all 
were left unfinished, or rather merely designed, being traced 
with the pencil in a red colour on the wall, as may still be 
seen, and this mode of proceeding was the only cartoon 
which our old masters (for the greater rapidity in the exe- 
cution of their frescoes) were wont to make." They first 
distributed the different portions of the work over the wall, 

*i H«88rB. Crowe and OavBloMeOe do not oonsider it probable tbat Simone 
oonld have left so many nnfiniahed works. 

** Theee piotnrea are lost 

** Oertain aathon aisoredit all these fignzes to Simone ; others gite the lia- 
donna and Santa Elisabefcta to Lippo. 

** These fignres are partionlarly fine in their deooratiTe impression and oolonr 
tffwt, 

M Simone Marttni is now aooredited with the fine series of fresooes from the 
life of Saint Martin, also in the lower ohnzoh of Assisi and among the best 
works of the trecento. These fresooes are asoribed by Vaaaxi to Pnooio 
Capanna. 

** AU have perished. 



Simoa Martini and Ltppo McntmL The Annunciation. 
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tracing all they desired to do with the pencil, after a small 
design which seryed them as a guide, and enlarging each 
part to the proportions required, as they proceeded. And 
as the work here in question is seen to have been thus treated, 
so many others in various places have been executed in like 
manner, and when the colour in certain cases has scaled ofF, 
the red outlines are still discerned remaining on the wall. 
But to return to Lippo. This artist drew tolerably well, as 
may be seen in our book, where there is a hermit reading 
with the legs crossed, by his hand. He surviyed Simon 
twelye years, executing many paintings, for all parts of 
Italy, more particularly two pictures for the church of Santa 
Croce in Florence.'^ There is a considerable resemblance in 
the manner of these two brothers, but they may be distin- 
guished by the circumstance that Simon inscribed his name 
at the foot of his works in this manner, '' Simonis Memmi 
Senensis opus'' ;® and Lippo, omitting his baptismal name, 
and caring little for the rudeness of his Latinity, as follows : 
*' Opus Memmi de Senis me fecit.'' On the fa9ade of the 
chapter-house of Santa Maria Noyella, besides the portraits 
of Petrarch and Laura,** of which we haye before spoken, 
Simon Memmi depicted those of Oimabue, of Lapo the 
architect, and of Amolf o his son,^ and finally that of him- 
self. The pope who appears in this story, is the portrait of 
Benedict XL of Treyiso, a brother of iJie order of Preach- 

"* Theie works li«ve perished. lippo probably nirviYed Bimone thirteen 



*■ Rumolir, in the Ital, FortchungtHy IL , p. 96, denies that Simone signed his 
werks in this manner. 

** Simone was in Avignon in 1880L The alleged portxaitB of Laura now ex- 
isting are nnanthentio. The one shown in the Lamentian Library wears the 
eostnme of the fifteenth oentory. MUanesi names the following piotnres as 
signed by Simone, but not mentioned by Vasari : Orvieto, in San Domenioo, 
a Madonna with Saints Peter, Dominiok, Paul, and Mary Magdalen ; Naples, 
in San Loxenio Maggiore, Louis of Anjon crowning his brother Robert ; Liv- 
erpool, Mary and Joseph reproving the Child Jesus for leaving them to dispute 
with tl^e Doctors in the Temple ; Antwerp, a triptych with the Gmoifizion, 
the Deposition, and the Annunciation. 

«»DiedinlSia 
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ing Friars,^^ whose likeness had long before been brought to 
Simon by Giotto^ his master, when the latter returned from 
the court of that pontiff, who held his state in Avignon. In 
the same picture is the portrait of Cardinal Niccola da 
Prato, which Simon has placed beside that of the pope. Car- 
dinal Niccola being in Florence at the time, in the capacity 
of papal legate, as we are informed by Qioyanni Villani in 
his history. On the tomb of Simon was placed the following 
epitaph : Simoni Memmio pictorum omnium omnis mtatU 
celeberrimo, ifixit ann. 60, mens, 2, d, 3. 

It will be seen by the specimens preserved in our book 
tihat Simon was no4 particularly excellent in design, but 
bture had well endowed him with inyentive power, and he 
lelighted in drawing from the life ; <* *^ « in this respect he 
was considered so much the best master of his time, that 
Signer Pandolfo Malatesti despatched him to Avignon for 
the purpose of painting Messer Francesco Petrarca,^ at 

*^ Benedict XII. rather, who was in the papal diair from 1884 to IMd, and 
nnder whom Simone and Lippo worked at Avignon. 

* Ghiberti makes no mention of Simone being a pnpil of Giotto. 

4* In a fresoo at Assisi Simone painted the emperor in Boman oostoma 
erowned with Utarel and seated on a throne, showing that the study of an- 
tiqaity was onltiTated even among the preonraors of the Bflnaisssnea. See 
M. Mttntz, La PrbnUift, pw 32& 

** The pupils and associates of Simone ^^'•*»"^ were lippo Ifemmi and Fta 
Martino. 

«• We have no authentic portrait of Simone Martini, but Petnunoh likens him, 
on the soore of ugliness, to Giotto. 

** Petrarch, the greatest man of his time, said, **I have known two eznel- 
lent artists, Giotto of Florence and Simone of Siemk*' And these two 
famous painten may almost represent the male and female principle in the 
art of the fourteenth century ; Giotto robust, dramatic, daring; Simone deli- 
oate, conservative, poetic; both of them intensely sineere; both, if judged 
superficially, very similar, because controlled by the canventJonalitiea of the 
trecento. But compare one of the great frescoes of Giotto in the lower ohmrah 
of Assisi or the Arena at Padua with the lunetU of Simone which fills one end 
of the main hall in the Palasxo Pnbblico of Siena. Giotto, like a trecento 
Bai^iaeL or Michelangelo, has thrown aside all superfluous ornament ; Simone's 
fresco, on the other hand, is almost sn expanded mimature, 3ret it is grsnd 
and lovely at once and a very ideal decoration^ intensely decorative to its every 
detail So, too, in the Assisi lower church, his half 4ength ssinto are even 
more out of drawing than the least skilful of Giotto's, but thqr an delioatoi 
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the request of whom Simon Memmi, so greatly to his own 
honour, then executed the portrait of Madonna Laura. 

thonghtfiil, beantif ally rioh in oolonr, and oompletoly dwontiYe. HU 81 
Martin aeries in very intersatiog and ranks aoumg his bast works, bnt in it h« 
is greatly inferior to Giotto in simplioity and direotness of oomposition. IL 
Lafenestre {La PHiUure MalUnne^YoL L) oalla liim an exquisite, delighting in 
jewels of price and embroidered staffs, an arohaologist, borrowing liberally 
from antique oostnme and aooessories. He is the worthy Sianese ooanterpart 
of the Tosoan Giotto, standiog to him in the fourteenth oentory 
BoitioeUi stands to Ohir]and*)o in the fifteenth. 



TADDEO GADDI,» PLOEENTINB PAINTEB 

[Bom aboat IdOO : died 1860.] 

TO reward talent largely, and to honour those who 
possess it, wherever they may be found, is, without 
doubt, an excellent, useful, and praiseworthy action ; 
for there are many minds, which might remain dormant, if 
left without stimulus, but which, being excited by this al- 
lurement, put forth all their efforts, not only for the ac» 
quirement of their art, but to attain the utmost excellence 
therein ; whereby they advance themselves to a useful and 
creditable station, doing honour to their country at the 
same time, and securing glory to their name, as well as 
riches and nobility to their descendants, who, from such 
beginnings, often rise to the highest and noblest condition, 
as happened to those of Taddeo Gaddi, in consequence of 
his works. * 

This Taddeo, son of Ghuldo Gaddi, the Florentine, was the 
godson of Giotto ; and, after the death of his father Gaddo, 
was the disciple of that master, with whom he continued 
twenty-four years. This we are told by Oennino di Drea 
Cennini, a painter of OoUe di Valdelsa,' who further re- 



1 Hii name mm Taddeo di Gaddo GaddL 

* The following is Vanri'a text from the life of Agnolo Gaddi : *' Oennino 
di Dre* Cennini, of CoUe di Valdelaa, likewise steadied painting nnder Agnolo 
Gaddi, and being a devoted lover of hie art, he wrote a book on the methods 
of painting in fresoo, in distemper, and in every vehiole then known, with 
the modes of painting in miniature, and the manner in which gold is applied 
in all these varying methods. This book is now in the hands of Oinliano, a 
goldsmith of Siena, an exeeUent master and trae friend of the arts. In the 
first part of Gennini*s work, the author has treated of the nature of oolouia, 
whether minerab or earths, sa he had himself been taught by his master, 
Agnolo ; desiring, perhaps, as he does not seem to have suooeeded in attaining 
to any great eminence in painting, at least to make himself aoquaanted with 
the nAtnie of ooloara, the different gloes, ohaUcs, grounds for frosco, etc, with 
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lategj that on the death of Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi was con- 
sidered the first in the art, for jadgment, genins, and other 
artistic qualities, being superior in most of these to all his 
fellow-disciples. The first works of Taddeo were executed 
with a facility, which was received from nature, rather than 
acquired by art. They were performed in the church of 
Santa Croce, in Florence, and in the chapel of the sacristy, 
where, in company with others, (also disciples of the de- 
ceased Oiotto,) he painted stories from the life of Santa 
Maria Maddalena ; the figures of these works are very fine, 
and the vestments, after the fashion of those times, are also 
beautiful and curious.' In the chapel of the Baroncelli 
and Bandini, for which Giotto had painted a picture in 

the propertiet of eyety kind of rehiole ; he farther diaoonnei of snob oolonrt 
M are injurioai, aad to be guarded sgainst in the mixtore of oolonza, and 
in abort of many other matters, oonoeming whioh no more need be aaid here ; 
all thoae detaUa which were held to be rare and profound leorets in Cennini^e 
day being perfectly weU known to aU artists in these onr times. Bat I will 
not omit to remark, that Cennini makes no mention of certain earths, sooh as 
the dark terra rossa, nor of cinnabar and Tarious greens — ^perhaps because 
they were not then in use ; other colours were in like manner wanting to the 
painters of that age, as nmber for example, yellow-lake {giaUo santo), the 
smalts, both for oil and fresco painting, with certain yeUows and greens, all 
whioh have been discovered at a later period. Cennini Ukewise tveats of 
grinding colours in oil, to make red, asure, green, and other grounds of difler- 
ent kinds ; he speaks of the mordants, used in the application of gold also, 
but not as applied to figares." Gennini*s work is a technical treatise; he 
does not once allnde to the theory of art or give rules for composition. 
Three manusoripts of Oennini*s work exist, one in the Lanrentian Library, 
Florence, a second in the Riccardiana in the same city, and a third in the 
Vatican. The best edition is that of Gaetano and Carlo lOlanesi, Florence, 
1869. There is an English translation by Mrs. Herrifield, London, 1844, from 
an edition annotated by Cavaliere TambronL The editor and the trans- 
lator show that Vasari had not read Cennini's treatise when he wrote his lives. 
Oennini's work commences as follows : ^* Here begins the book on the art, 
made and oomposed by Cennino da CoUe, in the reverence of God, and of 
the Virgin Mary, and of Bt. Bustachins, and of St Francis and of St. John 
the Baptist, and of all the Saints of God, and in the reverenoe of Giotto, of 
Taddeo, and of Agnolo the master of Cennino, and for the utility and good 
and advantage of those who would attain perfection in the arts.** 

Cennini, bom probably inlSSO, finished his book in the debtors* prison 
of the Stinche in 1487. 

* These are in the Cappella Rinnooini and are by Giovanni da Cavemjo, 
called Giovanni da Milano.— See MilanesL 
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distemper, Taddeo executed certain frescoes, representing 
stories from the Life of the Virgin ; these he did entirely 
alone, and they were considered extremely beautiful.^ He 
afterwards painted the story of Christ disputing with the 
Doctors in the Temple, over the door of the same sacristy ; 
bat this work was nearly mined, when Cosmo de' Medici^ 
the elder, built the noviciate, the chapel and the parlour 
in front of the sacristy, a stone cornice having then been 
placed over the door.'^ In the same church Taddeo Gad- 
di painted the chapel of the Bellacci in fresco, as also that 
of St. Andrew, which is near to one of the three chapels 
decorated by Giotto himself. The subjects represented in 
the chapel of St. Andrew were, Christ calling Peter and 
Andrew from their Nets, with the Crucifixion of the lat- 
ter Apostle : a work highly praised at the time, and which 
has been equally commended in our own days.* Over the 
side door, and near the burial-place of Carlo Marsupini of 
Arezzo, Taddeo executed another fresco, representing a 
dead Christ, with the Maries ; ^ this was also greatly ad- 
mired, as was a painting of St. Francis, likewise in fresco, 
placed above the crucifixion of Donate, and representing 
the saint at the moment when, appearing in the air, he is 
performing the miracle of restoring to life a boy, who has 
been killed by falling from a high terrace. In tbis painting 
the artist has introduced the portraits of his master, Giotto^ 
of the poet Dante, of Guide Cavalcanti, and, as some say, of 
himself.' He executed many other figures, for different parts 
of the same church, all which are known to painters by 
their manner. For the confraternity of the church, Taddeo 
painted a most admirable Deposition from the Cross, in the 
oratory which stands at the comer of the Via del Crocifisso ; 
and in the cloister of Santo Spirito he executed two stories 
in the arches, near the chapter-house. One of these repre- 

* The authonhip of Tftddeo in these fraMMieii doubted by looie oritioei ie 
endoned by Milanwd, and admitted by most vritera. They were painted 
188SH1888^ and are vety like Giotto'a woik| bat are leaa oonoentrated in OGn- 



■l^^•aiIloe destroyed. 
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aenta Jndas betraying Ohrist, the other is a Last Sapper. 
Over the door of the refectory, in the same convent, this 
master painted a Oracifixion, with seyeral Saints ; and these 
figures, compared with those of others who laboured in the 
same place, make it obvious that Taddeo was a faithful 
imitator of the manner of Qiotto, which he always held in 
the highest estimation. In the church of San Stefano del 
Ponte Vecchio, Taddeo painted the high altar and predella, 
with infinite care.* He also executed a very good work in 
the oratory of San Michele in Orto, the subject a Dead 
Christ, mourned over by the Maries, and dcYoutly placed 
in the sepulchre by Nicodemus.^ In the church of the 
Serrites, he decorated the chapel of San Niccolo, which 
belongs to the Palagi, with stories from the life of that 
saint. In one of these he has proved himself well acquaint- 
ed with the fury of a stormy sea, and the force of tempests, 
by the judicious and effective manner in which he has de- 
picted a barque tossed on the waves : the mariners are cast- 
ing forth their merchandise to lighten the ship, while S. 
Nicholas, appearing in the air, delivers them from their 
peril. This work having given great satisfaction, and been 
highly praised, caused the master to be invited to paint the 
chapel of the high altar in the same church ; he there rep- 
resented stories in fresco, from the Life of Our Lady ; with 
a picture in distemper, also of the Virgin, surrounded by 
many Saints, and all painted with infinite animation. In 
»the lower part of the same picture, he represented other 
stories, from the Life of the Virgin, in small figures, of 
which I need not make more particular mention, because 
the whole work was destroyed in the year 1467; when Ludo- 
vico, marquis of Mantua, built the tribune, which is still 



* Aoooidhig to MIImiimiI tbA Bepodtioii from tho Grooi, the piotnrM in tho 
oloister of the Santo Spirito, and the altar of San Stefano have all been de- 
itroyed. There ia an entombment in the Aoademy of Fknenoe aaaigned to 
Taddeo Gaddi, bnt it ia oonaideced by Meaara. Gzowe and OavaloaaeUe to be 
by Lorenso di Niocolb OerinL 

^* The piotnxe from San Minhele (now the oratory of San Carlo) ia in the 
Florentine Aoademy. 
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there, with the choir for the monks, both erected after the 
design of Leon Battista Alberti. The picture was then 
transferred to the chapter-house of the convent/^ in the 
refectory of which, and immediately over the seats, our 
artist painted a Last Supper, with a Crucifixion, and various 
figures of saints above it.^ Having completed this work, 
the master was summoned to Pisa, where he painted the 
principal chapel of San Francesco, for Gherardo and Bo- 
naccorso Gambacorti ; the subject being, events from the 
life of the saint, with others from the lives of St. Andrew 
and St. Nicholas. These paintings were in fresco, and ex- 
tremely well coloured. On the ceiling and faQade of the 
same chapel, the confirmation of the Bule of St. Francis, 
by Pope Honorius, is depicted ; and here Taddeo himself is 
portrayed from the life, wearing a sort of hood wrapped 
round his head.^ At the foot of the painting are inscribed 
the following words : 

** Magister Taddens Gaddus de Florentia pinxit hano bistoriam 
Banoti Franoisoi, et Sancti Andreaa, et Sanoti NicolaL, anno Domini 
ifoooxiin, de mensi* AugnuiL" ^* 

In the cloister of the same convent, Taddeo also painted 
the Virgin, with the child in her arms — a fresco of admira- 
ble colouring i and in the midst of the church, to the left of 
the spectator, is the bishop St. Louis, seated, .while San 
Gherardo da Yillamagna, who had been a brother of the 
order of St. Francis, seems recommending a certain Fra 
Bartolommeo, then guardian of the convent, to his protec- 
tion. The figures of this work were all drawn from nature ; 

* The lait woid but one of this imoriptioA i» wrifeten meme in Hil«neu*s 
edition. 

" These piotaree from the ohnioh of the Serrites have dittppeazed. 

" The Last Supper and Craoifixion were repainted by Suti di Tito and 
again restored in modem times. 

» Painted in 1842-44. Only the yanltinff ban escaped whitewashing ; it zep- 
teaents the first founders of the religions orders. 

>« Giassi claims that a gigantic head of the Virgin preserred in the Gampo 
Santo of Pisa is a fragment of this fresco. 
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they are, oonseqnently, fall of animation, and very graoefal, 
with a simplicity of manner preferable in many respects to 
the style of Giotto himself. The expression of entreaty, of 
gladness, of grief, and other similar emotions, more particu- 
larly, were rendered with infinite trath, and the facility of 
effecting this is one from which great honour redonnds to 
the painter.^ 

Haying returned to Florence, Taddeo continued the works 
of Orsanmichele, for the commune of the city, and ref ounded 
the columns of the Loggia : for these housed stone, dressed 
and hewn, in place of the bricks of which they had previ- 
ously been formed, but without altering the design, left by 
Amolfo, who had directed that spacious magazines should 
be prepared above the Loggia, with vaults, for storing the 
reserves of grain laid up by the people and commune of 
Florence. And to the end that this work might be com- 
pleted, the guild of Porta Santa Maria, to whom the charge 
of the fabric had been entrusted, commanded that the tolls 
of the corn-market, the tax of the piazza, and other imposts 
of very little importance, should be made over to the build- 
ing. But, what was of more consequence, it was further 
ordained, and with great judgment, that each of the guilds 
of Florence should construct a column at its own charges, 
and should furthermore place a statue of its patron saint in 
a niche of the same. It was, moreover, decreed, that every 
year, on the festival of each saint, the syndics of the respec- 
tive guilds should make a collection, standing each by his 
own column during the whole day, for that purpose, with 
standard elevated and ensigns displayed. Such offerings as 
were made to the Virgin herself, however, were still reserved 
for the relief of the suffering poor. 

In the year 1333, a great inundation had destroyed the 
defences of the Rubaconte bridge, thrown down the castle of 
Altafronte, greatly injured the old bridge, leaving only two 
of its piers standing ; the same flood totally ruined the bridge 
of the Trinity, one pier only excepted, and that was miserably 

>* The oonTont wm ■appr owo d and the works have perhaps perished. 
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shattered. The bridge of Oarraja was also much injured, 
and the flood-gates of Ognissanti broken down. In this 
state of things, the inhabitants dwelling beyond the Amo 
were reduced to the necessity of crossing to their homes in 
boats. It was, therefore, determined by those who then 
ruled the city, that these evils should be amended ; where- 
fore, they called on Taddeo Gaddi — ^his master, Oiotto, 
being then at Milan — ^to prepare a model and design for the 
bridge, now called the Ponte Yecchio, charging him to con- 
struct it with all possible beauty as well as solidity. This, 
Taddeo at once proceeded to do ; he spared no cost and no 
labour, erecting those mighty piers and those magnificent 
arches, all of hewn stone, on which now stand the twenty- 
two shops placed on each side of the bridge. There are 
forty-four in all, and the commune deriyes a large reyenue 
from them, their occupants paying 800 florins yearly for 
rent.^* The width of the bridge, from one side to the other, 
is thirty-two braccia, that of the central road sixteen ; the 
shops are eight braccia wide. The cost of this fabric was 
72,000 gold florins,* and if Taddeo merited and obtained 
praise for the work in that day, no less does he deserve it in 
the present, when he has, indeed, been more than ever com- 
mended; for, to say nothing of other floods, this bridge was 
not in the slightest degree afFected by that which happened 
on the 13th of September, 1557, when the bridge of Santa 
Trinity was totally ruined ; that of Carraja had two of its 
arches destroyed, and the Bubaconte bridge was almost en- 
tirely washed away, much damage being also sustained by 
other parts of the city, from the same inundation. No man 
having judgment in these matters, can fail to be astonished 
that the Ponte Yecchio should have sustained the whole 
force of the waters, with that of the heavy beams and other 
wreck, brought against it by incessant inundations, and yet 
given no sign of yielding, but remained immovable through 

* 00,000 (Mttanta mila) gold florins aooording to the IGIaneri edition. 
>* The ihope still remain ; aboYe them tons the oortidor which VMari bnill 
to oonneot the Palano Veoohio with the PfelMio PittL 
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all theee assanlts* About the same time^ the bridge of Santa 
TrinitA was also founded by Taddeo Oaddi^ at the cost of 
26,000 florins,* but not with similar good fortune." This 
was completed in the year 1346 ; and I say» not with equal 
success, because, having been differently constructed from 
the Ponte Yecchio, it was entirely destroyed in the flood 
just alluded to, namely that of 1557. The stonewall which 
strengthens the bank near San Gregorio, was built under 
the direction of Taddeo, about the same time, and was de« 
fended by strong piles ; two piers of the bridge being taken 
to enlarge the platform on the side of the piazza de' Mozzi^ 
and there this master constructed the mills still to be seen 
at that place. While all these works were proceeding, after 
the designs and under the direction of Taddeo, he did not 
neglect his paintings, and among other works he completed 
the Tribune of the old Mercanzia, where he depicted the 
six flgures which represent the principal persons composing 
that court : they are looking at Truth, who ispourtrayed in 
the act of tearing out the tongue of Falsehood.^ The for* 
mer is coyered with a transparent veil, while the latter is 
wrapped in black yestments ; both are females, and the 
whole work exhibits considerable force of inyention. B&* 
neath these figures are the following lines : — 

*' La pura Verity, per nbbidire 
Alia Santa Giustizia ohe non tarda, 
Gaya la lingua alia falsa bugiarda." 

And under the picture itself is written as follows :^ 

" Taddeo dipinse qnesto bel rigestro 
Disoepol fa di Giotto il buon maestro." 

Taddeo was also employed at Arezzo, where he receiyed a 

• 90,000 {vetUimila) florini in the MiluMi edition. 

» The bridge of the Suitft Trinith attributed to Taddeo, afterwarde do^ 
•trojed by flood, may be eeen in the background of a freeoo by Ghirlandajo 
in the SaaMtti chapel of the chnroh of La TrinitJL The bridge waaiebniU 
in the lizteenth oentozy by AmmanatL 

1* Theee freeooea have dimppeaced. 
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commission for several works in fresco, which he executed 
admirably, with the assistance of his pupil GioTanni da 
Milano. One of these paintings is still to be seen in the 
church belonging to the confraternity of Spirito Santo ; it is 
on the wall near the high altar, the subject a Crucifixion. 
This work has been much celebrated for the excellence of 
the composition and method of treatment. The thieyes are 
seen fastened to their crosses on each side ; there are many 
horses in the picture, with certain figures, in whose counte- 
nances the rage of the Jews is most eloquently expressed. 
Others are drawing down the limbs of the Sayiour, with a 
cord; offering the sponge, or otherwise occupied; as, for 
example, Longinus, who pierces the side of Jesus with his 
spear. There are, besides, the soldiers casting lots for the 
vestments ; hope and fear are well expressed in the faces of 
all, as they watch the throwing of the dice : one awaiting his 
turn stands armed, and in an attitude of great restraint and 
uneasiness ; but to the inconvenience of this, he is obviously 
insensible, or disregards it in the excitement of the game. 
A second, with raised eyebrows and eyes and mouth wide 
open, looks at the dice as if suspecting fraud, but the expres- 
sion of his face plainly evinces the eagerness of his desire for 
victory. The third is about to throw the dice : he has spread 
out the garment on the ground, and regards it with a smile, 
as assured of winning, while his lifted arm quivers in the 
act of casting the lot. In addition to these paintings, there 
are others on the walls of the church, representing events 
from the life of St. John the Evangelist." Works of Taddeo 
are also to be found in other buildings of j^ezzo, and are at 
once perceived by good judges to be from his hand. In the 
episcopal church, moreover, behind tho high altar, there are 
stories from the life of St. John the Baptist,^ so admirably 
done, whether as regards design or execution, that one can- 
not but regard them with astonishment. In the church of 

>* AU these fresooea have perLihecL 

*> The storiei from the life of St. John the Baptist itQl reniain, but in a 
very bad oonditioii. 
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St. Angnstine, in the chapel of St. Sebastian^ near the sac- 
risty, Taddeo painted the history of that martyr, as also a 
Disputation of Christ in the Temple ; both so finely treated 
and so exquisitely finished, that none can behold the grace, 
beauty, and variety of excellence displayed in these works, 
without extreme admiration and surprise.'^ 

In the church of the Sasso della Vemia, in Casentino, 
Taddeo Oaddi painted the chapel, in which St. Francis re- 
ceived the stigmata ; he was assisted in the minor details of 
the picture by Jacopo di Casentino, who became the dis- 
ciple of Taddeo, in consequence of that master's visit to 
Casentino, on the occasion here alluded to. Having com- 
pleted this undertaking, Taddeo, accompanied by Giovanni, 
the Milanese, returned to Florence, in which city and its 
neighbourhood he executed many works of importance ; and 
in process of time his gains became so large, that as he con- 
stantly accumulated these sums, and was a man of prudent 
and regular life, he laid the foundation of the wealth and 
high position afterwards enjoyed by his family. 

The chapter- house of Santa Maria Novella was also paint- 
ed by Taddeo Oaddi, who received the commission for this 
work from the prior, by whom he is said to have been fur- 
nished with the composition of the picture likewise. It is 
true, that as the work was very large, and as the chapter- 
house of Santo Spirito had just been finished and given to 
public view, by Simon Memmi, who had painted it to his 
great glory, at the time when the bridges were built ; the 
prior conceived a wish to entrust Simon with one-half of the 
undertaking, whereupon he consulted Taddeo respecting the 
whole afEair. He found the latter perfectly willing to ac- 
cede to this arrangement, Taddeo having a great love for 
Simon, who had been his fellow-disciple under Oiotto,® and 
had ever continued his valued friend and affectionate compan- 
ion. Oh ! truly noble spirits I Ye, who without envious em- 
ulation or ambition, did indeed regard each other with broth- 
erly affection, rejoicing each in the honour and advantage of 

*i Tbeie woiks are loot. ** Simone was new a pnpU of Giotto. 
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his friend, as in his own I The work, then, was thereupon 
divided — ^three of the walls being given to Simon, as we 
have related in his life ; the fourth, wi& the vaulted ceiling, 
being reserved for Taddeo,* who divided the latter into four 
compartments, or sections, in accordance with the form of 
the ceiling. In the first of these divisions was represented 
the Besurrection of Christ, and in this painting the artist 
seems to have attempted to produce an emission of light 
from the splendour of the glorified body itself ; this we per- 
ceive by the effects visible on a town and certain masses of 
rock, which form part of the accessories. But Taddeo did 
not pursue the idea with respect to the figures and other 
portions of the pictures, warned, perhaps, by the difficulties 
which he anticipated, and doubtful of his ability to conduct 
this project to a successful conclusion. In the second com- 
partment, he represented Jesus delivering St. Peter from 
shipwreck : the apostles, who manage the boat in this pict- 
ure, are certainly very beautiful ; and among other things 
may be remarked, a figure standing on the shore and fishing 
with a line (a subject previously treated by Giotto in the 
Navicella of St. Peter's), in which there is extraordinary 
force and animation. In the third section of the ceiling is 

M rnie ohapter-hooie of Santa Uaria Ko?«na, now oaOed the Gbapel of the 
Spaniard!, preaenta one of the moat onriooa, typioal, and beaatifnl deooratiTe 
MiMm&kt of the fourteenth oentory. IfUaned doea not beUeye that either 
Sinione or Taddeo painted here, and aeveral of the fnaooea attrihnted to 
Simone are giren by Milaneai to Andrea da Ilienae, the artiat of the San Ban- 
ieri aeriea in the Oampo Santo of Pluk Meaara. Crowe and OaTaloaaelle ad- 
mit Taddeo aa diwdgner of aome of the piotmei, but daim that thej were es- 
eonted by other and inferior handa. The aame writera aay that if Andrea de 
Florentia painted the freaooea attributed to Simone in the Piaan Oampo San- 
to he alao ezeeated thoee in the Gappellone degli Spagnnoli in Santa Haxia 
KoTella. They olunoterise the fteaooea aa aeoondHsIaaa worka by papfla of 
the Bieneae and Florentine aohoola, and aa **anworthy of the hi^ pBuae 
whioh haa erer been given to them.** 

With aU regard for the great eradition of the oritioa, it ahould be aaid that 
the beanty and importanoe of the Chapel of the Spaniarda depend not upon 
ita detail bat upon ita deoorstlTe ellbot aa a whole ; in thia leqMot it ia a re* 
maricably oomplete expoaition of what the fourteenth oentury painten under* 
atood aa a deooratiTe aoheme for an entire ohapel oarried out at one time and 
te a weU-definedpurpoae. 



Detail of Frctco. 
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the Ascension of Ohrist^ and the fourth represents the de* 
scent of the Holy Spirit : in tins picture are certain Jews, 
seeking to press through the doorway, who exhibit much 
beauty and yariety of attitude.** On the wall beneath, the 
master has depicted the seyen sciences, with their names, 
and an appropriate figure, or group of figures, under each. 
Grammar is portrayed in the form of a woman instructing 
a child, the writer Donatus being seated at her feet. After 
Granunar follows Rhetoric, and at her feet is a figure, which 
places two hands on different books, while it draws a third 
hand from beneath its mantle, and applies it to its mouth. 
Logic has a serpent, under a yeil, in the hand, with Zeno 
Eleates, seated, reading at the feet. Arithmetic holds the 
tables of the Abbacus ; Abraham, the inyentor of which, ia 
seated at her feet. Music has the appropriate instruments 
around her, with Tubalcain seated below ; he is striking an 
anyil, with two hammers, and is listening intently to the 
sounds he is producing. Geometry has the square and com- 
pass, with Euclid beneath; and Astronomy, bearing the 
celestial globe in her hand, has Atlas under her feet The 
remainder of the space is occupied by seyen theological 
sciences, the figure beneath each representing that condition 
of men considered most appropriate— the pope, the emper- 
or, kings, cardinals, dukes, bishops, marquises, and others. 
The face of the pope in this series is the portrait of Clement 
V. In the middle and highest place is St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who had been deyoted to the study of all these sciences ; he 
has certain heretics lying beneath his feet, as, for example, 
Arius, Sabellius, and Ayerroes ; while around him are, Moses, 
Paul, John the Eyangelist, and other figures ; aboye whom 
are the three theological and four cardinal yirtues, with 
many other figures and innumerable accessories, to all of 
which Taddeo has giyen infinite grace and truth of expres- 

M The NinieeUa^ the Resnrreotion, and the Desoent of the Holy Ghost are, 
MoonUng to Menra. Crowe and Oavaloaselle, by Antonio Venedano, from de- 
ngna of Taddeo Gaddi, the Asoenidon ia by another and inferior pnpU. 
Mihuieai readily agxeea to the attribution to Andrea da Firenie of the freeooea 
loonsKly oedited to Sinume Martini. 
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sion. The whole work^ indeed, may be considered the best, 
as to composition, that Taddeo has left us, and is in better 
preservation also than any other. 

In the same church of Santa Maria Novella, this artist 
painted St. Jerome robed in the vestments of a cardinal, he 
having an especial devotion to that saint, and having chosen 
him for the protector of his house.^ Accordingly, at a later 
period, Agnolo, son of Taddeo, after the death of his father, 
caused a tomb to be constructed for their common descend- 
ants beneath this painting ; the covering of the tomb was of 
marble, with the arms of the Qaddi family. And for these 
descendants, St Jerome the Cardinal, moved by the excel- 
lence of Taddeo, and by the merits of his posterity, has 
obtained from God the most honourable offices in the 
Church, such as bishoprics, cardinalates, and deaneries ; 
they have besides been frequently clerks of the pontifical 
chamber, and received the most honoured orders of knight- 
hood. All which descendants of Taddeo, of whatever degree, 
have constantly esteemed and favored the followers of the 
fine arts, more particularly those devoted to sculpture and 
painting, whom they have ever protected and aided to the 
utmost of their power. 

At the age of fifty ^ Taddeo was attacked by violent fever, 
and departed from this life in the year 1350, leaving two 
sons, Agnolo and Giovanni, who both devoted themselves to 
painting, and whom he recommended to the care of Jacopo 
of Casentino and Giovanni of Milan, entreating the first to 
guard their morals and manners, but requiring the last to 
instruct them in matters of art. This Giovanni ^ executed 
many works after the death of Taddeo, among others a pict- 

** This work lifts been destroyed. 

** Milanesi states tliftt doonments show Tftddeo to ha,re been Uving in 1806), 
•ad another docnment of the end of the sftme year prores his death by men- 
tiooing his wife as a widow. 

** Milanesi, Vol. L, p. 584, note 1, oites a piotore signed by Giovanni da Mi- 
iano, now in the Elorentine Academy, and one in five oompartmenta, now in 
the Oommnnal GaUery of Prato ; the latter piotore mm desoribed by MiUneii 
in the CaUndario PraU99^ anno F*. 
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nre which was placed in the chnrch of Santa Groce, on the 
altar of San Qherardo da Villamagna, fourteen years after 
the death of Taddeo. The painting on the high altar of 
Ognissanti, where the brotherhood of the Umiliati have 
their seat, is likewise by his hand, and was considered ex- 
tremely fine ; in Assisi also, OioYanni da Milano painted a 
picture for the tribune of the high altar, a crucifix namely, 
with the Virgin and Santa Clara. On the front and side 
walls of the apsis he painted stories from the life of Our 
Lady. He afterwards repaired to Milan, in which city he 
produced many works both in distemper and fresco, and 
where he ultimately died. 

Of Taddeo, then, it may be observed that he constantly 
adhered to the manner of Giotto, but we cannot affirm that 
he greatly improved that manner, except in the colouring, to 
which he gave more freshness and animation than had been 
exhibited by Oiotto ; the latter had so diligently laboured 
to overcome the difficulties and ameliorate the methods of 
proceeding in other departments of the art, that although 
he gave some attention to this also, yet the grace of attaining 
what he sought was not granted to him ; while Taddeo 
GMdi, having seen by what means Oiotto had been facili- 
tated on one point or impeded on another, had profited by 
these instructions, and had afterwards found time to proceed 
in the way pointed out to him, and in some degree to amel- 
iorate the practice of colouring. 

Taddeo was buried by his sons Aguolo and Giovanni in 
the first cloister of the church of Santa Oroce, and in the 
sepulchre which he had himself prepared for his father 
(xaddo ; he was honoured by many copies of verse written to 
his praise by the virtuosi of the time, and his memory was 
held in esteem as that of a man whose life had been highly 
meritorious, and who, to say nothing of his paintings, had 
conducted many useful buildings and otttsr works of various 
kinds to a successful conclusion, to the great advantage and 
convenience of his native city. Among these wSfkH^iiiAj 
be appropriately mentioned the campanile of Santa Maria 
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del Fiore^ which he oonstmcted with infinite care and dil- 
igence^ after the design left by his master Oiotto.^ The 
masonry of this tower was so well execnted, that better 
workmanship coald not possibly be performed, nor would it 
be easy to construct a tower more nobly, whether as regards 
design, ornament, or cost/ The epitaph inscribed to the 
memory of Taddeo was as follows : 

** Hoc nno did pofcerat Floientia felix 
Yivente : at certa est non potnisse mod.** 

4 IkGUmad elaborates in a long oommentaty his reaaona for believing thai 
Taddeo Gaddi did not bnild either Or San Michele or the bridges. Among theie 
reasons, the strongest is that neither Ghiberti nor any oontemponneoas or 
early author mentions Taddeo as an arohiteot, far less attribates any speaisl 
ifork to him. Milanesi suggested Franoesoo Talenti as aiohiteet of the lower 
loggia of Or San Miohele, and his son Simone as builder of the upper stoiy 
after the okwing in of the lower arches in 1880. As for the Campanile of 
Giotto, Antonio Puooi, a oontemporaneons ohxonioler, deelaies that Franoesoo 
Talenti had in 1851 carried up the tower to its last windows. Certain Do- 
minican writers claim Fra Giovanni Campo, of their order, as axohiteot of 
the Santa Trinith bridge, the oonstruction of which was allotted by the Com- 
mune of Fhnenoe to four ^^maettri dipUtra^ among whom was Neri Fiora- 
vantL The latter master together with Benoi di Clone figures often in the 
arohiteotural reoords of the time. 

• Few artists have been so hardly treated by time, documentary evidenos, 
and special criticism as Taddeo GaddL Time has destroyed many of his 
frescoes, documents and critios have taken away from him his title as srehi- 
tect of the Ponte Veoohio, the Ponte Santa Triniti, and the Csmpanile of San- 
ta Maria del Fiore. He is fsmous, however, as the " favoiite pupilof Giotto " 
and as a painter who imitates Ids master Tory closely, though he does not 
equal him in any single quality. With the GiotteteM it is difficult to single 
out individual ohaimotetistios ; relative attenuation of his figures was perhaps 
Taddeo*s marking peculiarity. Mr. W. J. Stillman makes a plea for this 
artisVs authorship in the frescoes of the Spsnish ohapel, and even in the Gsm- 
panile there is nothing to absolutely disprove such authorship, but the bsl^ 
ance of eridenoe seems against it. Indeed the glory of the OiatUschi was 
like a conventual property — ^it was rather the fame of the school than of the 
individual that was attained, and frescoes oan be handed about from one to 
another accredited painter without much certainty or profit The Oiottetehi 
at last tamed within a vicious circle. Ma Hisa Violet Pisget has remarked in an 
admirable essay in her " Buphorion.** She points the fisot that giotteaqne 
art attained maturity almost immediately because so little was required of it 
It was asked not to reproduce, but only to " suggest a character, a situation, 
a story.** To the Giotte9co a figure was zedooed tobe**themereeiponent of 
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The drawings of this master eyinoe great boldness^ as may 
be seen in our book, where we have the story which he 
painted for the chapel of Sant' Andrea in the church of 
Santa Croce at Florence, drawn by his hand. 

an idea,^ to the man of tha later Benaiaaanoe it waa intereatiiig aa a **liT« 
ing organism ** ** an animate reality. ** Thna Giotteaqne art ** reached its limits 
at onoe ** and made no further i»ogrea& See, for a long and exoellent dis- 
oasaion of the anbjeoti Baphflrion, bgr Varoon Lee (Miaa YisM PUfet). 



ANDREA DI CIONB ORGAGNA, FLORENTINE 
PAINTER, SCULPTOR, AND AROHITECT.i 

[Bom 1808; diad 186a] 

BiBLioORAFHT.— iZ Tabemoeolo della Madonna (f Ortanmichd^ Vkamob^ 
1851. Lasinio, PUture del Campo Santo di PUa. Ronni, Demrixione deUe 
Future del Campo Santo dt PUa^ 1816. Pietro FmnoeMhini, L* Oratorio 
di San Jiiehde in Orto in Firenxe, Florence, 1808. Maroel Beymond, La 
Sculpture Florentine aux XlVme et XVme SiMee^ aeriei of articles in 
the Oaxette det Beaux Arta^ 1898-4. Giorgio Trentai Vlrtfemo dt Andrea 
Oreagna, affreaeo ehe trovcui nel Campo Santo Ptaano in relatione eolT Jn- 
femo di Dante^ Piaa. Beltrami, Andrea Oreagna earebbe autore di un di* 
eegnoper ilpulpito nel duomo di Orvieto f Fl<nmioe. 

WE seldom find a man distingniahing himself in one 
branch of art, who cannot readily acquire the 
knowledge of others, more especially of those im- 
mediately connected with that to which his attention was 
first devoted, and which proceed, so to speak, from the same 
source. We have a case in point exhibited by the Floren- 
tine Orgagna,^ who was at once a painter, scnlptor, archi- 
tect, and poet, as will hereafter appear. Bom in Florence, 
Andrea commenced the study of sculpture ' while still but a 
child, under Andrea Pisano, and to this he devoted himself 
earnestly for some years. Subsequently, being desirous of 
enriching his powers of invention and attaining distinction 

> Baion Romohr has shown Orgagna to be a contraction of Aroagnnolo (An- 
drea di Clone Aroagnnolo). His father's name is not found in the registry of 
the goldsmiths. 

*Oigagna was also a poet. The ]fS£L of his sonnets are in the Ha^la- 
beoohian and Btxossi libraries in Florence ; one of these sonnets, with a trans- 
lation by W. W. Story, is printed in Peridns* Tosoan Sonlptora, IIL, 19a 

* Andrea Ozgagna's first profession was painting ; ha was enrolled as a 
painter in 1843, and as asoolptor in 1858, the year of Andrea Pisano^s death. 
It is thns improbable that he studied long with the latter. Neri FioraTantOi 
who became his surety, may also have been his master. Bee Milaniwri 
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In the composition of historical works^ he gave the most 
diligent attention to the practice of drawing, and herein 
he was powerfnlly aided by Nature, which had destined 
him to universality of attainment He next, as one effort 
usually leads to another, made attempts at painting in col- 
ours, both in fresco and distemper, wherein he succeeded so 
well, with the assistance of his brother Bernardo Orgagna, 
that he was taken by the latter to paint in his company in 
the church of Santa Maria Novella, where, in the principal 
chapel, which then belonged to the family of the Bicci, the 
brothers executed together the life of Our Lady.^ When 
this work was finished it was considered very beautiful, but 
no long time after, by the neglect of those who had charge 
of the building, the roof was suffered to become unsound, 
when the painting was injured by the rains, and was then 
put into the state in which we now see it, as will be de- 
scribed in its proper place ; let it suffice for the present to 
say that Domenico Ohirlandajo, by whom it was repainted, 
availed himself for the most part of Orgagna's composition. 
In the same church, the chapel of Strozzi, which is near to 
the door of the sacristy and belfry, was also decorated in 
fresco by Andrea in company with his brother Bernardo.'^ 
On one of the walls of this chapel, to which you ascend by 
a staircase of stone, the glory of Paradise was depicted with 
all the Saints, who are robed in the various vestments and 
head-dresses of that age ; on the opposite wall was a repre- 
sentation of the Inferno, with its abysmal dungeons, circles 

« These firecooes were destroyed and replaoed by thoee of GhirUmdaJa 
This brother wae named Leonardo and not Bemarda 

* There are two Stroxsi ohapela in Santa liaria NoTella. Orgagna^s work is 
in the north tnuuept and ia approached by a staixoaee. The Inferno, whioh ia 
oompletely repainted, was, aooording to Ghiberti, ezeoated by Leonardo, Or- 
gagna*s brother. Messn. Crowe and CayalcaaeUe think it probable that these 
works were painted previous to 1354. The Last Judgment, whioh is the third 
snbject, is mnoh damaged, as ia also the Paradise. The latter ia one of the 
masterpieoes of the fourteenth century, and shows a sense of beauty of 
human proportion not found in Giotta ** Orgagna,** says H Maroel Rey- 
mond, "like Donatello and Michelangelo, waa giaoefnl and elegant when 
young, psignant and dramatic when old.** 
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of fire> and other f eatares^ described by Dante, a poet whom 
Andrea studied most carefully. In the church of the Ser* 
vites, in the same city of Florence, this master painted the 
chapel of the Oresci family in fresco, and also in company 
with his brother Bernardo.* In San Piero Maggiore he ex« 
ecuted a rather large picture, the Coronation of the Virgin,^ 
with a second picture in San Bomeo," near the lateral door 
of the church. 

In like manner, Andrea and his brother Bernardo together 
adorned the exterior faQade of Sant' Apollinare in fresco, a 
work which they executed with such extraordinaiy care that 
the colours, although in that exposed situation, haye re^ 
mained in wonderful preserration even to this day, when 
they are still fresh and beautiful.* Moved by the fame of 
these works, which were highly praised, the men who at 
that time governed Pisa, caused Andrea to be sum- 
moned for the service of their Gampo Santo, where he was 
appointed to paint a part of one of the walls, as had been 
already done by Giotto and Bufialmacco,^ wherefore, set* 
ting himself earnestly to work, Andrea painted a Last 
Judgment, with various fantasies of his own invention, on 
that side of the building nearest to the duomo and beside 
the Grucifixion of BufEalmacco. In the angle on which he 
commenced his work, Orgagna represented the temporal 
nobility of every degree, surrounded by all the pleasures of 
this world ; they are seated in the midst of a meadow, en- 
amelled with flowers and beneath the shade of orange-trees, 
forming a delicious grove ; frolicsome Oupids are sporting 

*T1mm works are lort. 

*Thi8 piotoie is in the National Gallery, London. For 4 notioe of ii 
see A. H. Maomiirdo in Centoxy Goild Hobl^ Hozse, IL, ZL 

'SanBemigioratber. This piotnze has disappeared. 

* These works hare perished. 

10 Thoogh Ghiberti makes no mention of Andrea's work at the Campo San- 
to, Vasari's statement has been aooepted until Tory reoenUy. Messrs. Crowe 
and Caraloaselle deddedin 18M that the famous Triumph of Death and the 
Lsflt Judgment were painted by the Siennese brothers, the Lorenaetti. Hi* 
lanesi is inoUned to oredit them to Nardo(i.«., Bernardo) DaddL See Mika- 
esi's Commentary to the Idves of Stefano Fiorentino and Ugolino of Sienik 
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among the branches of these trees, and hoYering abont the 
company beneath them, they joyously fly around the young 
girls of the party ; all these figures thus seated are mani- 
festly portraits, and were taken from the noble ladies and 
great personages of that day, but from the length of time 
that has now elapsed, they can no longer be recognized. 
The Cupids appear to be shooting their arrows at the young 
maidens, near whom are knights and nobles occupied in 
listening to music and songs, or in watching the dances of 
youths and maidens, who rejoice in the gladness of their 
youth and love. Among these nobles Orgagna has por- 
trayed Oastruccio, lord of Lucca ; he is represented as a 
handsome youth, wearing a cap of azure blue, and holding 
a falcon on his hand, with other nobles of the same period 
near him, but whose names are not known. In short, he 
depicted with all possible diligence, in this first part of his 
work, whatever the world has to offer of most joyous and 
delightful, so far as the space would permit, and in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the art. On the other side 
of the same picture is a high mountain, on which Andrea 
has represented the life of those who, moved by repentance 
of their sins, and by desire for salvation, have retired from 
the world to that Solitude which is occupied by holy her- 
mits, whose days are passed in the service of God, and who 
are pursuing various occupations, with most animated ex- 
pression and truth of effect ; some, reading or praying, 
seem wholly intent on a life of contemplation ; others, la- 
bouring to gain their bread, are actively employed in dif- 
ferent ways ; one hermit is seen milking a goat, nor would 
it be possible to imagine a more truthful and animated fig- 
ure than he presents. On the lower part of the hill is St. 
Macarius, calling the attention of three kings, who are rid- 
ing forth to the chase, accompanied by their ladies, and 
followed by their train, to human misery, as exhibited in 
three monarchs lying dead, but not wholly decayed, within 
a sepulchre. The living potentates, in varied and beautiful 
attitudes, regard this spectacle with serious attention, and 
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one might almost say tliat they are reflecting with regret on. 
their own liability shortly to become sach as those they are 
looking npon. In one of these sovereigns^ represented on 
horseback^ Andrea has painted the likeness of Uguccione 
della Faggiuola of Arezzo ; it is the figure who is holding 
his nose with one hand to avoid the odour of the dead and 
putrid bodies. In the centre of the picture is Deaths robed 
in blacky and flying through the air , the form is that of a 
woman^ and she clearly intimates that by her scythe, the 
crowds lying dead on the earth beneath her have been de- 
prived of life.^^ All states and conditions are there : rich 
and poor, young and old, men and women ; the strong and 
blooming, together with the sick and faded, some of every 
age in short, and all in large numbers. And as Andrea 
knew that the Pisans were pleased with the invention of 
Buffalmacco, who caused the figures of Bruno, in San 
Paolo a Bipa d'Arno, to speak, by making the words issue 
from their mouths, so he filled his whole work with such 
inscriptions, the greater part of which have been destroyed 
by time, and are no longer intelligible ; among some still 
legible, are the following, uttered by old crippled men, 
whom he has made to exclaim as below : — 

** Dacche prosperitade ci ha lasciati, 
O morte, medicina d'ogni pena, 
Deh vieni a dame ormai Tultima oena** '* — 

" Sig. Igino Benyennto Snpino, Areh 8tor., YIL, 21-40. II TrUntfo 
deUa morte e U giitdizio, in a long and elaborate article deoidei that the more 
powerf nl spirit and teohniqae of the anthenticated Lorenxetti freacoee in 
Biena prove these brothers not to have been the authors of The Triumph 
and of The Judgment ; in these he declares the technique to be rough and 
unskilful, while it is admirable in the fresco of the Anchorites. 

Sig. Supino judges the two works in question {II OiudixiOy U T^rionfo) 
to be Fisan and the work of Francesoo 1h»ini See the artiole for many 
repcoduotioDs and comparisons. 

" Sinoe nought of happiness to us remains^ 
Come, then, O Death ! — ^the cure for every grief- 
Give our last supper, and relief firom pain. 

Mrs. Foster's Notea. 
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with other words that cannot be deciphered^ and yerses in 
the old manner^ composed^ as I find^ by Orgagna himself, 
who gave his attention to poetry also, and occasionally wrote 
a sonnet. Around these dead bodies devils are moying; 
they busily tear the souls of the departed from their 
months, and carry them off to certain fiery gulfs, seen at 
the summit of a very high mountain : opposite to these 
devils are angels, who approach others of the dead, which 
have manifestly belonged to the good, and in like manner, 
drawing the souls from their mouths, they bear them flying 
to Paradise. On a scroll, supported by two angels, the fol- 
lowing verses are written : 

" Isohermo di savere e di ricchezza 
Di nobilitate ancoxa e di prodezza 
Yale neente ai oolpi di costal " — 

with some other words which cannot easily be read.^ Be- 
neath this, and in the ornamental border surrounding the 
picture, are nine angels, who bear other inscriptions, on 
scrolls prepared for that purpose, some in Latin, some in 
Italian ; they are placed thus on the border, because they 
would have spoiled the effect if suffered to stand in the 
midst of the picture, but their not being admitted to the 
body of the work seems to have displeased the author, by 
whom they were considered most beautiful, and so perhaps 
they were, according to the taste of that age. For our part, 
we omit the greater part of them, that we may not fatigue 

>s The whole inMription, indnding the *' aoiiie other wordi,** has been tniie- 
Ittted M f oUowB : 

Nor wiedom'e aid, nor riohei may avafl. 

Nor prond nobility, nor Talonr't aim, 

To make the Bhelter from the stroke of death ; 

Nor flhaU thine arguments, O reader sage, 

Have foroe to ohange her porpose : wherefore, tam 

Thy wealth of thought to its best nse— be thine 

The watoh unsleeping, ever well prepared, 

That so she find thee not in mortal sin. 

Hra. Foster's Notes. 
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our readers with matter so far from amusing and so little 
to the purpose, and besides, as the larger portion of these 
inscriptions are cancelled, the remainder are nothing more 
than fragments. When that portion of the work was com- 
pleted, Orgagna commenced the Last Judgment, wherein he 
represented Jesus Christ, seated on high amidst the clouds, 
and surrounded by the twelve Apostles, to judge the quick 
and the dead. The master has here displayed the different 
emotions proper to the occasion, with infinite art and most 
life-like truth. On the one side he has shown the grievoua 
misery of the condemned, who weep bitterly as they are torn 
away by furious demons, who lead them to the infernal 
regions ; and, on the other, are seen the joy and gladness of 
the good, whom a choir of angels, guided by the archangel 
Michael, are happily conducting towards the right hand, or 
the abode of the blessed. And now is it truly to be la- 
mented, that for want of writers to record the names of all 
that crowd of persons represented — ^knights, nobles, and 
other men of distinction, all evidently drawn and figured 
from the life — scarcely any, or at least but very few, are 
known, or can be identified : it is true that the pope in this 
picture is said to be Innocent lY., the friend of Manfredi,^^ 
but of the other figures very few are authenticated. After 
completing this work, and also certain sculptures in marble, 
which he executed greatly to his honour in the church of 
the Madonna, on the Ponte Yecchio, Orgagna returned to 
Florence, leaving his brother Bernardo working alone in the 
Gampo Santo, where he painted an Inferno, as it is de- 
scribed by Dante ; and this work of Bernardo's having suf- 
fered great injury, was restored in the year 1530 by SoUaz- 
zino, a painter of our own day.^ In Florence he continued 
his labours, painting a very large fresco on one of the walls 

>« The word amico^ friend, !■ here nndonbtedly a misprmt for nanieOy enemj, 
■inoe Innooent wm implacably hoetile to Menfred and aU his hoase. 

^ GioUano di GioTanni di GasteUano da Montelnpo, oaUed n SoUassino, 
bom about 1470, died 154S, restored the Inferno, and in eo uoing varied tha 
eompontion aooording to his own caprice. Milanesi, L 600. 
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of the church of Santa Groce,^* near the centre of the build- 
ing. The subject of this work is that which he had previ- 
ously treated in the Gampo Santo of Pisa^ in three similar 
divisions^ but the story of St. Macarius^ exhibiting the dead 
kings^ and that of the hermits on the mountain^ is omitted. 
Bepeating all the other parts of the Pisan pictures, he exe- 
cuted the Florentine work with improved design and greater 
care than he had bestowed on that of Pisa, but pursuing a 
similar plan as to the composition, as well as in the manner, 
inscriptions, and other accessories ; in this respect the only 
change was in the portraits from life, those of the Floren- 
tine picture portraying his friends on one side, whom he 
placed in Paradise, and his enemies on the other, who were 
stationed in the Inferno. Among the good may be dis- 
tinguished the profile of Pope Clement YI., drawn from the 
life, with the triple-crown on his head: this pontiff was 
very favourable to the Florentines, and possessed many of 
Orgagna's paintings, which he prized greatly. During his 
pontificate, the jubilee of one hundred years was changed to 
one of fifty. Also among the blessed is Messer Dino del 
Oarbo, an eminent physician of that time, attired as was 
then customary among physicians, and wearing a red cap 
lined with grey miniver ; an angel holds him by the hand. 
There are, besides, other portraits, of which tiie originals 
are not known. Among the condemned, Orgagna has 
placed Ouardi, sergeant of the commune of Florence, whom 
the devil drags along by a hook ; he is distinguished by the 

M Thii freMO is hmk 

IL Maroel Beymond, in the OaeetU dn Beaux Arta for 1898, noting that 
Oigagna wm for a time head-maiter of the works of the cathedzal of 
Orrieto, declares that the Life of Christ in the boi-relUf of the fafodt 
postdates 1800 snd was ezeonted nnder direct Inflnwioe of Orgsgna. A 
broken mosaic reprssenting the Birth of the Virgin, recently found in 
the Vatican, has the name of Andrea inscribed npon it, and it is probably 
his work ezeonted for the Dnomo of Onrieta The mosaic at present in 
the faf€uU seems to be an ancient copy from itb There has been contro- 
▼ersy as to whether a design made fmr a pulpit in the Orrietan cathedral 
and now in the Opeca del Dnomo was hj Andrea^ but the OTidence is against 
its anthentioity. 
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three red lilies in his white cap^ then the accustomed head* 
dress of sergeants^ beadles^ and others of that class. This 
Andrea did because Guardi had seized his goods for debt. 
The judge and notary who had acted against him on the 
same occasion were similarly represented by the painter 
among the sinners of the Inferno. Near Guardi is Gecco 
d'Ascoliy^^ a famous magician of that day ; and a little above 
him^ towards the centre of the painting, is a hypocritical 
friar, who issues from a tomb, and seeks furtively to mingle 
with the good, but is discovered by an angel, who drives 
him into the midst of the condemned. ^^ 

Andrea Orgagna had another brother, besides Bernardo, 
who was called Jacopo,^* and who devoted himself to sculpt- 
ure, but with no great success; for this brother Andrea 
sometimes made designs in relief, and while thus working in 
clay, he conceived an inclination to do something in marble, 
and to ascertain if he yet remembered the principles of that 
art, to which he had given his attention, as we have seen, in 
Pisa. He now, therefore, applied himself earnestly to this 
study, and profited so greatly that he afterwards availed 
himself of these labours, very much to his credit, as shall 
be related in the sequel. Andrea next devoted himself, 
with the utmost diligence, to the study of architecture, be- 
lieving that he should find this also useful to him at some 
future day ; nor was he deceived in that expectation — ^the 
commune of Florence, having purchased the houses of sev- 
eral citizens, in the year 1355, for the purpose of extending 
their buildings and enlarging the piazza, caused various 
designs to be prepared, and Andrea was among the masters 
who ofiFered their plans to the consideration of the com- 
mune. The proposed erections consisted of a building 
wherein the citizens might assemble during the winter, or 
in bad weather, for the arrangement of such affairs as they 

>^ Oeooo d*Aiooli wm a oelebnted mathematioian, phyiioian, and poet. 
He was burnt for heresy in Florence In 1327. See ViUanL 
^* These pictores are lost. 
^* Jaoopo was a painter, not a soolptor, his brother Matteo was the ■onlptob 
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were accnstomed to transact in the uncovered arcade^ when 
the weather offered no impediment ; and the commune de- 
termined to build a magnificent Loggia, near the palace, 
for that purpose, together with an edifice for the mint* 
Among the plans then presented by the best masters of the 
city, the one uniyersally approved was that of Orgagna, and 
this the commune accepted,^ as being more extensive, mag- 
nificent, and beautiful, than any other. After his design, 
therefore, according to the determination of the signori and 
the commune, the grand Loggia of the piazza was com- 
menced, on the foundations laid at the time of the duke of 
Athens, the building being diligently and carefully con- 
structed of hewn stone. And on this occasion a method, 
new to those times, was introduced : the arches, namely, of 
the vault, instead of being pointed, as they had previously 
been, were turned in half-circles, after a new and much- 
lauded manner.^ The whole fabric was one of infinite 
grace and beauty ; and was completed, under the direction 
of Orgagna, in a very short time. And if the builders had 
had tiie forethought to construct their work beside San 
Bomolo, and had turned its back to the north, it would 
have been as useful to the whole city as it is beautiful. 
This they probably neglected to do, from the wish to have 
it close to the peJace gate ; but the consequence is, that 
during the winter no one can endure to remain in the Log- 
gia, for the sharpness of the wind. Between the arches of 
the front, and among other ornaments, by his own hand, 
Orgagna sculptured seven marble figures in mezzo-relievo, 
representing the seven theological and cardinal Virtues,'^ 

*B This grand bufldiiig was oommeiioed eight yean after the death of Or- 
gtgnm. Its anhiteota were Bend di Oioiie and Simone di Franoesoo TslentL 
Tliera is nothing to disprove that Andrea may have giTsn some first sugges- 
tions for it, bat neither is there any doonmentary proof that he did so, and 
OhiberU, when pnising him as arohiteot, does not mention the Loggia de* 
ImdA It is powdble that the simflaiity of names Andrea di CSone and Benoi 
di Gione deoeived Vasari. See Milanesi, L 606. 

SI The ronnd aroh has existed at all epochs of Italian history. 

*■ Aooocding to liilaneai the seren Theological Virtues were designed by 
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which are so admirably done, that, taken in conjunction 
with the rest of the work, they prove this master to have 
been no less excellent as a scnlptor, than he was as a painter 
and architect. In addition to his talents, Andrea was, be- 
sides, endowed with a most cheerfal disposition and kind 
heart ; no man, of his condition, was ever more amiable, or 
of pleasanter manners. While occupied with any one of his 
three professions, Andrea never neglected the other two ; 
thus, while the Loggia was in progress of construction, he 
painted a picture in distemper, comprising many large fig- 
ures, with smaller ones on the predella. This picture was 
intended for that chapel of the Strozzi wherein he had exe- 
cuted certain works in fresco, with his brother Bernardo ; 
and here, believing that this painting would offer more 
conclusive testimony to his skill in art, than could be pre- 
sented by his labours in fresco, he inscribed his name in the 
following words : — 

"AXHO DOMIHI WOCCLfm AHDBBAS GI01II8 DI nOBSIITU MB TOXIt/* ** 

This work being completed, Andrea executed other pict- 
ures, also on panel, which were sent to the pope, in Avig- 
non, and are still in the cathedral church of that city.^ 
Shortly after, the men of the brotherhood of Orsanmichele, 
having collected large sums of money by the ordinary alms- 
giving, and in consequence of the mortality which pre- 
vailed in 1348, when large donations of money and lands 
were offered to their Madonna, determined to construct a 
chapel, or rather tabernacle, around her, enriched not only 
with marbles, sculptured in all possible ways, and adorned 
with other rich stones of price, but decorated moreover with 



Agnolo Gaddi^ 1388-1888. Faith and Hope were OKwed by Jaoopo di 
'Tedesoo, Tsmpeimnoe and Foititade by Oiovaimi di Fefcto, and Charity 1^ 
Jaoopo di Piero. Perkina, however, aee Hiatorical Handbook of Italian 
Soalptnie, p. 890, aaaigna much earlier datea to aome of theae aoolptiiiei. 
K. Karoel Reymond ranki them among the beat worka in the range of Chria- 
tianart. 

n Thia important panel by Oigagnn la BtiU on the altar of the SCroaii 
OhapeL •« Theae wocka an loat 
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mofiaica and ornaments of bronze ; embellished, in short, to 
the utmost extent practicable to the art of the period. They 
resolved that the building should surpass all that had been 
previously erected of that size^ as well for the workmanship 
as the material, and therefore confided the charge of the 
whole to Orgagna, as being the most excellent artist of that 
age ; and he prepared so many designs for the edifice, that 
one was at length found to please those who ruled in the 
matter, and they declared it better than all the others. 
Thereupon, resigning the undertaking to Orgagna's hands, 
they referred the whole to his judgment and opinion ; where- 
fore, employing various masters in sculpture, selected from 
different countries, to execute all other parts of the work, 
he devoted his own attention, with that of his brother Ber* 
nardo, to the figures ; and having finished them all, he caused 
the several parts to be most ingeniously and carefully put 
together, without cement, but with fastenings of lead and 
copper, to the end that no spot or blemish should lessen the 
beauty of the polished and shining marbles. In all this he 
proceeded with the most perfect success, completing the 
whole, to his own great honour, as well as to the benefit of 
the artists who succeeded him ; for this work, which, in con* 
sequence of the mode of junction discovered by Orgagna, 
makes the spectator believe the entire chapel to be formed 
of one block of marble, must have served many succeeding 
artists as a useful model.*^ And although this chapel is in 
the Teutonic manner, it has nevertheless so much grace, 
and is so beautifully proportioned, according to that style, 
as to hold the first place among the works of the period. The 
composition consists principally of large and small figures, 
in mezzo-rilievo, representing angels and prophets surround- 

MSignor Franoesohini, in D Oratorio di San MleheU in OHo (1892), uyt 
Fraaoeaoo Tidanti wm probably the aiohiteot of Or San Miobele. Orgagna 
was not niinmoned nntO 1849, and then not as Capo-wa^stro of the baUding, 
bnt of the tabernacle. Sig. Franoeechim thinks that Orgagna himself painted 
the altar-pieoe of the tabernacle, bnt Herr Ton Fabriosy, reviewing Fraa- 
oeMshini, Arch, Star., VII. 22S-285, beUeyei that Milaaeri is right in attiibnt* 
ing the painting to Bemaxdo Daddi. 
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ing the Madonna, and all most beaatifally ezecnted. Won* 
derf ul^ also, is the casting of the bronze girders and snpports, 
which are all carefully polished: the whole building is 
clasped around, and upheld, in such sort by these bronze 
fastenings, that the strength of the work is no less remark- 
able than its beauty, which last is admirable in all parts of 
the chapel. But how earnestly Andrea laboured to display 
the mastery of his genius before the eyes of that rude age, 
is made more than ever manifest in the large historical 
piece executed in mezzo-rilieyo, on the back part of this 
tabernacle, where he has placed the twelye apostles — figures 
which are each a braccia and a half high ; they look up 
towards the Madonna, who is ascending to heaven in an 
oviform Gloria,^ surrounded by angels. In one of these 
apostles, Orgagna has left us his own portrait, taken as an 
old man, which he then was ; the beard is shaven, the large 
capote wound about the head, the face is round and flat, as 
seen in the likeness above, which was taken from the re- 
lief in question. In addition to this, the following words 
are inscribed in the marble beneath : — 

« AXDBBAB OlOinB flOVOB WUHBMBTaSOB OB^TOBIZ AWnmMAiUnEB KUITIT BOTIIB 



It appears that the building of the above-mentioned 
Loggia, and of the tabernacle just described, with all its 
workmanship, cost 96,000 florins of gold," which were ex- 
tremely well spent ; for whether, as regards the architect- 
ure, sculpture, or other ornaments, it is certainly not sur- 
passed in beauty by any work of that period ; but is such, 
that for the part he has taken in it, the name of Andrea 
Orgagna has been, and ever will be, great and enduring. It 
was the custom of this master to sign himself Andrea di 

** There are xeeUj two eabjeote: one is the death of the Tixgin, who ii tor- 
xonnded by Apostleii the other ie the \^rgm borne ap to beeyea by aiDgela 
M. Mttoel Raymond, Areh. 8tor., VIZ 484^488, deddee that the '^Anffelochi 
AfOfM** in the Bazgello Is not by Orgagna, as attributed by him in the <7ase«« 
dn Beaux Arts for 1808, bat that it is rather the work of a PiMU aoolptor. 

•T Probably 86,000, the amount atated in the first editiaa. 



i 
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Cione, sculptor, on his paintings ; and Andrea di Ciane,^ 
paifUer, on his scnlptnres, desiring that men should be 
aware of his claims as a sculptor while they were admiring 
his paintings^ and of his talents as a painter while they ex- 
amined his sculptures. There are numerous pictures in 
Florence by this artist, some of which are known by the 
name, as in the painting in San Bomeo, before alluded to ; 
others are recognized by the manner, as, for example, a 
work in the chapter-house of the monastery degli Angioli.^ 
Some pictures, which Andrea left unfinished, were com- 
pleted by his brother Bernardo, who surviyed him, but not 
many years. Andrea amused himself, as we hare before 
said, in making verses ; and when he was very old, he wrote 
certain sonnets, addressed to Burchiello, who was then a 
youth.^ Finally, having attained the age of sixty years, he 
finished the course of his life, in the year 1389 ;^ and from 
his house, which was in the Via Yecchia de' Gorazzai, he 
was honourably borne to the tomb.^ 



stafeenMcii of Vanrfi ii not oorroboxated by the only dgned plofenro 
of Orgaguk This form of lignatiire mm also used by FnaioU| who placed 
aurifex on his piotoxes undpietor on his goldsmiWs nork. 

** This work is losi. 

M Bnrohiello also wrote sonnets to Oxgagnft) or rather may liftTe dedicated 
them to Ozgagna's memofy, ainoe the Utter lived long before Bucohiella See 
noted. 

*> Milanesl girea as the probable dates of Andreft'a birth and death 130S-1S68, 
I p. 606, note 1. 

** Andrea Qrgagna is the greatest Tnsean painter between Giotto and 
Haaaoeio. As a aoaiptor his comprehension of objects in the xoond helped 
him to an understanding of light and shade which gave to Ids painted flgnres 
a solidity unknown to Giotto. Again he was a pnpil of Andrea Fisano, whose 
sense of conect an'l admirable proportion In bis figures ia seen in the person- 
ages of Oxgagna^ who are no longer the thickset people of Giotto, bat tall, 
graceful, weU-pvoportioned men and women t^ee the Christ and Mary in 
the Paradise of the Stroszi chapel in Santa Maria Novella. *> When Orgogna 
began to paint, the followers <^ Giotto had become hardly more than imita> 
tors, and Andrea seems to have turned to the school of Siena and found there 
his faces, which have more delicacy, charm, and beauty than hare those of 
Giotto. Although the famous Loggia has been taken from him by Bend and 
Talenti, the tabernacle of Or San Michele and the Paradise of the Strossi 
chapel sniBce to his fame. The latter, indeed, is so charming that even in 
presence of the splendid series of frescoes with which Gliirlandajo has replaced 
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The drawings of Andrea Orgagna were executed with in* 
finite care, as may be seen in onr book." 

the worlu of the elder punter in the eboir of Santa Haxia NoreUa^ one legreta 
that the ohorch had not fonnd plaoe for the later gloriea and yet kept the 
freaooes of the great Treeeniitto. 

- Among the papila of Oigagna were Vnaomoo Traini and NeDo di Oio- 
'vmnni Folooni 

In this aeleotion from the Livea of Vaaari, Andrea Oigagna pzaotioaUy 
ends the list of fourteenth oentory artists, for although Daodo follows him 
in the pages of the book he really belongs to a far earlier epoch. No one 
oan olofle this great oentnry more worthily than Andrea, for as sculptor, psint- 
er, and architect his name has been connected, rightly or wrongly, with many 
of the principal works of his time. The fbnrteenth century was an epoch of 
oathedral building in Florence, of cathedral decoration in Pisa, Siena, Orri- 
eto i whole armiea of statues marched from the boUeghe of the sculptors to 
their places in niches or upon pumaoles, while vast panoramas of aoriptuxe 
story were developed in bas-relief upon the front of the church of Orvieto 
and painted cycles of biblical history corered the walls of St. Francis of 
Assisi, of Santa Croce in Florence, of an hundred town halls from Perugia to 
BMloa, and of that yastest of all picture galleriee, the Gampo Santo at Pisa. 
This was the heroic epoch of Italian art, and to estimate it rightly we must 
consider it in whole cycles of pictures and reliefs, and kx^ at its results not 
in detail but in a series of enaembUs. What we hare to realise is decoration 
applied to whole buildings, worked out in a carefully planned intellectual 
scheme, where architect, painter, and sculptor join hands and are absolutely 
interdependent. 

If we study it in this wise we shell find that for the practice and exposition 
of the laws of simplicity and hannony in decoration, of the true Tshie of 
color as applied to the interior of buildings, and of color in its relation to 
Tarious degrees of lighting of those same buildings, the fourteenth century it 
equalled only by the greatest deooratiTe epoohs and is uasuxpasMd in the 
whole history of art. 



DUOOIO,» SIENESE PAINTEE 

[TfaA fint mention of Daooio ooonn in 1288 ; the lait in 1889.] 

BiBUOGBAPHT.— G. Milanesi, Seritti varf : Delia vera etd di OuidopiUof 
Senete e della eelebre eua tanola in San J>omenico di SiencL, Sienii, 1878. 
V Art^ UL 151. R Dobbert, Jahrbwh der KoniglicTien Preuaeiachen Samm^ 
lungen (Vol VL p. 152), Dttecio'a BUd ''Die g^mrt Chrieti'' mderJSonig^ 
lichen OemSlde-galUrien mu Berlin. 

THE men who first originate remarkable inyention have 
at all times receiyed considerable attention from those 
who write history, and this arises from the fact that 
the first discovery of a thing is more prized — ^because of the 
charm attached to novelty — than all the improvements that 
are afterwards made, althoagh by these last it may be that 
the matter is brought to its ultimate perfection. Nor is 
this without reason, seeing that if none made a beginning, 
there would be no place for the gradual amelioration which 
brings us to the middle point, and none for those last im- 
provements by which the thing invented attains to the 
perfection of its beauty. Duccio of Siena,' therefore, a 
painter much esteemed, deservedly appropriated a large 
amount of the fame which fell to the lot of those who sue* 
ceeded him' for many years after, he being the first to 

^ Dnodo di Baonimegna. The name Dnooio ie probablj contcacted either 
from Orlandnooio or Gnidneoio, diminntiTes of Orlando and Gnida 

* The most anoient record of Dnooio is of 1288 ; he was eon of Baoninaegna 
(in the record Dueeiua quondam Sonitueffnce), A small panel in the Mn- 
aeom of Nancy ie signed Dueeio mefacieb. anno, 8. MOCLXXYIII., but this 
inscription appears to be fslsa Maestro Begna di BnonaTentora, caUed by 
Tisio the master of Dnooio, seem s to have been his scholar. 

* According to Milanesi it is now proyed that Gnido da Siena painted 
his fam«ms picture, not in 1921, bat in 1381, and that with him oommenced the 
zeal Sienese school See the article Delia vera etd di Guido pittore iSenese 
€ deUa ceM^re iua tavola in San Domenieo di Siena, from ScrUti varj, of Q. 

10 
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commence the decoration of the pavement^ of the Sienese 
cathedral with those figures in " chiaro-scuro/' wherein 
the artists of later times have performed the manrellous 
works that we now see. Duccio devoted himself to the 
imitation of the ancient manner, but very judiciously gave 
his figures a certain grace of outline, which he succeeded in 
securing notwithstanding the great difficulties presented 
by the branch of art now, in question. Imitating paintings 
in *' chiaro-scuro/' Duccio designed and arranged the first 
commencements of the above-named pavement with his own 
hand ; he also executed a picture in the cathedral, which 
was the first on the high altar, but was afterwards removed 
to make way for the tabernacle of the Sacrament ' which 
we now see there. This picture, according to the descrip- 
tion of Lorenzo di Bartolo Qhiberti, represented a corona- 
tion of the Virgin, partly in the Byzantine manner, but 
partly also in the manner of the moderns. And as the high 

Milineai, Siena, 1873. On the other head Herr Frsaz Wiokhoff Zr«6«r die ZeU 
dea Ouido von Siena {ifUtheilungen dea InatUuU fUr OeiUrreicMaehe G§- 
gchichtsforachungen^ Bd. X. S. 244-2S6, oombats Mihmesl^e aasertion xegard- 
ing this date. 

« Tliis is not probable^ as then it no leoord of the existence of a cathedral 
pavement before 1850L The mosaic mentioned in 1810 was that of the/ofocfe 
Bhusk, white, and xed mosaic in the natore of that nsed for the oathedial pave- 
ment does, howerer, antedate Doooio. Some of it etlQ existing in the olH- 
um of the Dnomo of Lnooa is recorded (in an inseription near the great door) 
having been exeonted in 12SS. The pavement of the Siena Dnomo is pcoteoted 
fay boards, which are occM&onally removed for certain ohnrbh festivala 
These elabomte mosaic pictures, set as the pavement of a cathedral, are 
theoreticaUy all wrong, bnt are aotoally very rich and fascinating in their ef- 
fect, while many of them are beantifiil, decorative compositions, intrinsically 
admirable, though ont of place. The most critical visitor cannot, however, 
find mnoh faolt with their position, and is glad that so interesting an ex- 
periment was tried at least once. (For a stndy of the general scheme of the 
pavement see the enaembU photographed by Lombazdi of Siena, from a draw- 
ing.) 

• Lorenzo di Pietro, called il Veeehietta^ made the bronze tabernacle in 1478 
for the Hospital Ohurch. In 1506 it was brought to the Duomo and placed 
on the high altar. 

Francesco di Giorgio in 1497 cast two of the bronze angels for the said 
altar, and Giovanni di Ste&no executed the two others ; the marbles are by 
various artists after the designs of Baldasarre Peruzzi. See Milanesi, L 65& 
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altar of this church was entirely isolated, the picture was 
painted on both sides, the artist having represented all the 
principal events related in the New Testament on the back 
part, a work which he executed with infinite care in small 
figures, which are very beautiful. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain where this picture now is, but with all the efforts 
I have made, I have never been able to discover it/ Nor 
can I find any one who knows what Francesco di Oiorgio, 
the sculptor, did with it when he restored the tabernacle 
in bronze, together with the marble ornaments by which 
it is decorated.'^ 

Duccio painted many pictures on gold grounds for the 
city of Siena, and one for the church of Santa Trinity in 
Florence ; this last is an Annunciation.' He also executed 

•This picture, ordered of Duooio, Ootober 9^ 1S06» was finished in 1811. On 
Jane Q of that year it was brooght with great oeremony from the painter's 
house m the Via del LaUrino to the Duomo by a long procession of dergy 
headed by the archbishop, and of bnrgesses led by the ** Nine," the prindpal 
magistEates. Bells rang and trumpets sounded as the prooession made the dr- 
onit of the Campo and marched to the Duomo, where the picture was placed 
on the high altar. Wben this high altar, then under the great oupola, was 
changed to its present place the picture was remored to the canonicate. Later 
it was sawn in two, the back and front being separated ; the pinnades and 
ornaments were placed in the sacristy; the front of the picture which bears 
the Madonna surrounded by saints and angds (and not a coronation as stated 
by Vasari) was hung at the side of the altar of Sant* Anaano. The back with 
its twenty-seren stories from the life of Christ was set bedde the altar of 
the Saorament. At proMut all of the different portions hare been placed 
in the Opera dd Duomo. Underneath the ^nt of his altar piece Duodo 
wrote this prayer: AfATSR 8ANCTA. DEL — 818, CAU8A, BENTS, 
REQUIEL^8I8. DUCIO. VITA, — TE. QUIA, DEPINXIT. IT A. 

f This altar-piece was remored in 1472 to make room for the bronse taber- 
nade of Vecchietta; it was packed away in a closet on the third floor of the 
Opera del Duomo for many yean ; it is therefore not surprising that Vasari 
failed to find it Bee R Dobbert, Jahri}uch der K. P. 5., VI. 153, for a long 
article with reproduction of a panel of the Nativity in the Berlin Museum 
which is claimed as a part of the Preddla of Ducdo^s great altar-piece. 

• This work is lost 

There are also a Virgin and child with angds between St. Dominidc and 
a female saint, and two panels from an altar-piece in the Opera dd Duomo, 
Florence ; a small signed altar-piece in the Academy of Florence : a small 
triptych, an Annunciation and a Christ Healing the Blind in the National 
Gallery, London ; and a Cmcifizion with other subjects from the ooUectUm 
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yarioua works for difFerent charches in Pisa, Lucca, and 
Pistoja,* which were all highly praised, and which gained 
him great renown as well as large profits. When Daccio 
nltimately died, what relations, disciples, or property he 
left, are circumstances alike unknown, but the fact that he 
bequeathed the invention of " chiaro-scuro '' pictures in 
marble, as a legacy to the art of painting, would of itself be 
sufficient to secure him infinite praise and glory, he must 
assuredly be numbered among those benefactors who have 
adorned our art and promoted its progress ; since he who 
first overcomes the difficulties of an extraordinary invention, 
not only claims our gratitude for his general deserts, but 
merits, in addition, a more special remembrance for the 
particular benefit thus conferred. 

It is affirmed in Siena that, in the year 1348,^ Duccio 
gave the design for the chapel built on the piazza in front 
of the palace of the Signory ; and we find it recorded, that 
the sculptor and architect Moccio, an artist of very respect- 
able talent, was the fellow-countryman as well as contem- 
porary of Duccio. But returning to Duccio," ** we close our 



of the late Prince OoDiortw Among the abore pioinzee Milened bhzoniioles 
M Mithentio the triptych in the National Gallery. Half 4ength flgnree ol 
88. Peter and Panl in the MoBeom of Cologne are attributed to I>nocio by 
Kesm. Crowe and Cavaloasellei but Herr H. Thode does not aooept this at- 
tribution. 

* Nothing ia known of hia worka in Piaa, Luoca and Pistoja. Those in the 
Ceppo of Pistoja attributed to Duooio by Tolomei {Quida di PMoJa) toe not 
even of the Sienese sohooL 

>• The ohapel of the Piassa, ordered in ISiS as an ex voto for the Plague, was 
begun in 1358 and as it failed to satisfy the Sienese was demolished four 
times and finally completed in 1378. Milanesi believes that this chapel, 
raised at the expense of the Opera del Duomo, waa designed rather by the 
head-master of the Duomo than by Duooio. 

11 The first records of Duccio axe of 1285. Milanesi in his Doc. ddC Arte 
San, 1. 168, says that nothing is known of him after 1320, but in hia later 
work, Notes on Vasari, I. 657, he saya that all notice of Ducoio fails after 
1389. Whence he infers that the artist waa bom about 1260 and died shortly 
after 1330. S^gna, Martini, the two Lorenietti, and Ugolino were probably 
his pupils. 

It Duooio*s altar-i^eoe ia one of the marvels of the First Benaiasanoe; 
Ghiberti*a desoription, cited by Vasari, ** partly in the Byiantine manner 
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acoonnt of his life with the obecrvation^ that the works of 
this painter were executed about the year of our salvation 
1360. 

but partly also in the maimer of the moderaa," ezmotly ofaaraoterizM the 
piotnxe. 

In some zeepeots Dnooio snrpaaaee Giotto, notably in sabtlety of feeling for 
beaaty in hie types and in a certain delioaoy of drawing. The two masters 
are absolately diiferent in character. Dnooio derires directly from the By- 
aantin on o ne would hardly be surprised to find his figores in a mannscript 
of the time of Alexander ScTems by some illuminator who, though not as 
skilful as those iconographio soulptors who filled out the series of imperial 
busts, was nerertheless full of feeling for subtle beauty and graceful moTe- 
mentw Imagine a Bavennese mosaic freed from its rigidity and made supple, 
the color somewhat blackened, the faces human and pleasing, and you hare 
Duooio*s work. Duccio's is still the feeling of the catacombs, 6iotto*8 is the 
modem, robust feeling of the busy, battle-filled fourteenth century. Giotto is 
the peasant with all the peasant's vigor and capacity tar continued effort. 
Dncdo is the descendant at the gentleman of the old Empire, with his refine- 
ment and his limitations. Duocio is the final eifloresoenoe of the old, Giotto is 
the beginning of the new, and Duocio, like Giotto and Maaacdo, Is a phenomenal 
artisti intrinsically powecfnl, peroeptiTe, and gifted far beyond his fellows. 



\ 



JACOPO DELLA QUEROIA, SIENESE SCULPTOR» 

[Bom 1871?; di«d 1488.] 

BTBLiooRJLFBY.SeuUure deUe PorU di San Pttnmio in Bologna ptUfbU- 
eaU da Oinuppe Quetatardi^ eon iUtutrazions del marcheae VirgUio JJaria, 
BologD*. 188i, may be oonsalted, u alflo, Angelo Gatti, La Fabbriea di San 
Petronio, Indagini Storieha^ Bologna, R. Tipogiafia, 1880L Profenor Sidxiey 
Oolvin, Jaoopo deUa Qoercia in the Portfolio for Febnuuy, 1888> 

THE sculptor Jacopo, son of Maestro Piero di Filippo of 
Querela^ a place in the neighbourhood of Siena, was 
the first — after Andrea Pisano, Orgagna, and the other 
masters above named — who, devoting himself to sculpture 
with a more earnest study, began to show that a near ap- 
proach might be made to Nature herself ; and it was from 
him that other artists first took courage to hope that it was 
possible, in a certain measure, to equal her works. The first 
labours of this master which require to be mentioned, 
were executed in Siena, when he was but nineteen years old, 
and the occasion was as follows : — The Sienese army, then 
in action against the Florentines, was commanded by Oian 
Tedesco, nephew of Saccone da Pietramala, and by Oiovanni 
d'Azzo TJbaldini, when the latter general fell sick in the 
camp ; he was consequently brought to Siena, where he 
died. The Sienese deeply lameoted the loss of their cap- 
tain, whom they honoured with a most superb and solemn 
funeral ; they caused an edifice of wood-work to be con- 
structed, in form of a pyramid, on the summit of which 

> Jaoopo di Pietro d^An^lo (not Filippo) Gnamieri of La Qneitria 
Groaaa, a eatUllo onoe situated near Siena and since destroyed, is Tarioasly 
stated to have been a scholar of Mnuistro €k>ro and of Lnca di GiorannL 
MUanesi believes that these claims are groundless and that Jaoopo waa 
probably a pupil of his own father, who was a goldsmith. 
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was placed a statue of Gioyanni^ on horseback, larger than 
life, which was executed by Jacopo. This work displayed 
considerable judgment, as well as fertility of invention ; 
Jacopo having discovered a method of proceeding which 
had not before been in use : he formed the skeleton and 
body of a horse, namely, from pieces of wood and small 
planks, which were afterwards swathed and wrapped with 
hay, tow, and hemp, being well bound and secured with 
ropes, when all was covered with clay mixed with a cement 
formed of paste, glue, and the shearings of woollen cloth. 
This mode of treatment certainly was, and is, the best for 
such things, seeing that they are required to have an ap- 
pearance of massiveness and solidity, yet when completed 
and dried, are in fact very light, and being whitened over, 
they have a sufficient resemblance to marble to render them 
very pleasing to the eye, as was the case with this horse of 
Jacopo^s ; to which may be added, that figures thus made, 
and with this cement, are not liable to crack, as they would 
do if formed from the clay merely. The models used by 
sculptors, in our own day, are prepared in this manner, to 
the great convenience of the artists, who have the exact 
form and the just measurements of the sculptures they are 
executing constantly before their eyes, an advantage for 
which they owe much gratitude to Jacopo, who is said to 
have been the inventor of this method. 

Having completed the statue here described, Jacopo, still 
working in Siena, prepared two tables, in the wood of the 
lime-tree ; and in this work he carved the figures, their 
hair, beard, &c., with such extraordinary patience, that it 
was a marvel. These tables were placed in the cathedral, 
and when they were finished, the artist executed the figures 
of some of the prophets, not of large size, which are now to 



* Vanri em ; Gioraniii d*AzBO Ubaldini, who died in Siena in 1300, waa 
honored by a piotare which has disappeared. The equestrian siatne by 
Jacopo, (ISOl) waa of Giantedesoo, who died in Orvieto in 1395. Both statna 
and picture were destroyed by Fftndolfo Petrucci, 1509. See Milanesi, IL 
110, note a 
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be seen in the fa9ade of that church.' In the works of this 
building he woald^ doubtless, have continued to labour, had 
not pestilence, famine, and the discords of the Sienese cit- 
izens, brought the city to a very unhappy condition : they 
had more than once risen tumultuously, and at length they 
expelled Orlando Malevolti,' by whose favour Jacopo had 
been honourably employed in his native city. The master 
departed from Siena, therefore, being invited, by means of 
certain friends, to Lucca, where he constructed ^ a mauso- 
leum for the wife of Paolo Quinigi,* who was then lord of that 
city, and who had died some short time previously. This 
tomb is in the church of San Martino, and on the basement 
are figures of boys in marble, supporting a garland ; these 
are so finely executed, that they seem rather to be of flesh 
than stone. On the sarcophagus is the figure of the lady 
buried within, also finished with infinite care, and at her 
feet, in the same stone, is a dog in full-relief, as an emblem 
of her fidelity to her husband. 

When Paolo Guinigi left, or rather was driven out of, 
Lucca, in the year 1429, and the city remained free, this 
sepulchre was removed from its place ; and such was the 
hatred borne to the name of Guinigi by the Lucchese, that 
it was almost totally destroyed ; but their admiration of the 
beautiful figure and rich ornaments restraining them to a 
certain extent, they some time afterwards caused the sar- 
cophagus, with the statue, to be carefully placed near the 
door leading into the sacristy, where they now are,'' but the 

* There are oertaia stfttaes from the fofode of the oathedral, now in the 
Opera del Daomo. If any of them are by Jaoopo (and there ia no dooament- 
ary evidence to that effect) they are of a later epoch than that mentioned by 
Vaflari 

4 Malerolti was ezpeUed in 1890. Jacopo probably could not at w> early a 
date hare worked on the/ofoclf of the Dnoma 
» In 1418. 

* Ilaria, daughter of Carlo Marchese del Carretta 

' A portion of the base of the tomb, porohased in 1839 by the Uffizi, was 
recently in the IfuMo NazionaUf or BazgeUo of Florence, where a cast of the 
complete monument exists. 

There are seTeral works by DeUa Querela in the Soath Kensington Mnaenm 
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chapel of the Gninigi was taken into the posBession of the 
commune. 

Jacopo had^ meanwhile, heard the mmonr of what was 
intended by the guild of the cloth-workers in Florence, 
who were proposing to have a second door of bronze con- 
structed for the Baptistery of San Giovanni, the first hay-> 
ing been executed, as we have said, by Andrea Pisano. He 
had, consequently, repaired to Florence to make himself 
known, since this work was to be confided to the artist who, 
in preparing the required specimen of bronze, should give 
the most satisfactory evidence of his talents and capabilities. 
Arrived in Florence, therefore, Jacopo not only prepared 
the model," but presented one admirably executed story, 
entirely completed and polished. This work gave so much 
satisfaction, that, if he had not had those most excellent ar- 
tists Donatello and Filippo Brunelleschi for competitors, and 
who did, without doubt, surpass him in the specimens they 
presented, that great work would have been entrusted to 
him. But as the affair concluded differently, our artist left 
Florence and proceeded to Bologna, where, by the favour of 
Giovanni Bentivoglio,* he received a commission from the 
wardens of that building to execute the principal door of 
the church of San Petronio. This door is in marble, and 
as Jacopo did not wish to alter the manner in which the 
work had been commenced, he continued it in the Gothic 
style, adding the stories in relief which adorn the space 
above the range of columns supporting the cornice and arch. 
Every part was conducted, with infinite care and diligence, 
by the master, who devoted twelve years to the work, exe- 
cuting the whole of the foliage, and other ornaments, with 

(we J. C. Robinion^s DesoriptiTe Catilogae, p. 7), and the l«te G. MoreHi left 
to the OaUeria Curan at Bergamo a relief by Qneiota (Madonna and Child) 
and alio an angel by Benedetto of Majano. 

•In 1401. 

* BentirogUo died in 1403. Jaoopo waa not oaUed to Bologna until 1425 by 
Gaidinal Correr, Archbiihop of Arlea. The fignrea for the door of San Pe- 
tronio were soolptared about 1480-88. These anperb ba9^eiiefk are onong the 
finest prodootiona of the Benalawanne, 
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his own hands, and bestowing the utmost possible solicitade 
on every part. On each of the piers, by which the archi- 
trave, the cornice, and the arch, are supported, are five 
stories, with five on the architrave itself, which make in all 
fifteen. These stories are in basso-rilievo, and represent 
passages from the Old Testament, from the time when God 
created the world, that is to say, to the Deluge, concluding 
with the Ark of Noah. In this work, Jacopo della Querela 
conferred great benefit on the art of sculpture, seeing that, 
from the time of the ancients to his own day, there was no 
one who had produced anything in basso-rilievo, insomuch 
that this mode of treatment was rather lost than merely 
fallen out of use.^^ In the arch of this door, the master 
executed three figures in marble, of the size of life, and in 
full relief : these are — Our Lady with the Child in her 
Arms, an extremely beautiful picture ; San Petronio ; and 
another saint, also admirably well done, and in fine atti- 
tudes. 

The people of Bologna had been fully convinced that it 
was not possible to execute a work in marble which should 
surpass, or even eqaal, that which Agostino and Agnolo, of 
Siena, had produced in the high altar of San Francesco, 
in their city, a work in the old manner ; they were infinite- 
ly surprised, therefore, on perceiving that this was very far 
superior. Having completed this undertaking, and being 
requested to return to Lucca, ^^ Jacopo repaired thither very 
willingly, and in the church of San Friano, of that city, he 

>*ThM ■tatement is abrazd. VMui himeelf hM mentioned the ba$-rdieft 
of the Piiani. of Orvieto, Siena, and Fiatoja. 

" This great sonlptor was a true predeoessor of Michelangelo, and aa with 
Bliohelangelo his oonviotion that he oonld undertake and complete any 
amonnt of work, his disdain of the ezigenoieB of time, brought him mach 
trouble. Thus his labors at Bologna hindered his work at Siena, caused the 
anger of his f ellow-citizenB, and led them to impose a fine upon him. On the 
other hand his Sienese and Luochese work delayed his sculptures of the great 
doors of San Petronio at Bologna so much that to Michelangelo's '* tragedy 
of the Mausoleum ** of Pope Julius, Jacopo can oppose his tragedy of the 
gates of Bologna, lor his death on October 90, 1488, left these, his greatest 
works, unfinished. 
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executed^ an altar- table of marble for Federigo di Maestro 
Trenta del Veglia. This work comprised a Virgin holding 
the infant Christ in her arms; with San Bastiano^ Santa 
Lncia^ San Hieronimo, and San Oismondo : the design and 
manner are alike good^ and the whole work is full of grace 
and beanty ; in the basement^ or predella, are stories in 
mezzo-rilieyo^ placed beneath each saint^ and representing 
events from the life of each. This part, also, is greatly and 
deservedly admired; for the master, with much discern- 
ment, has made the figares retiring gradually on the differ- 
ent planes, diminishing them as they fall into the back- 
groand. His example had the effect of increasing the 
courage of other artists, and inciting them to enhance the 
grace and beauty of their works by new and original inven- 
tions. When preparing the sepulchres of that Federigo for 
whom the above-named work was executed, he portrayed 
the likenesses,^ taken from nature, of Federigo himself and 
his wife, in basso-rilievo, on two large stones. On these 
stones are also the following words : — 



•« 



BOO 0PU8 VmCOT JIOOBDB XAAISTBI FBTBI DS OHIB/* ^* 



At a later period Jacopo again proceeded to Florence, 
where the wardens of Santa Maria del Fiore, moved by the 
high reputation he had acquired, appointed him to execute 
the decorations which surmount the door of that church on 
the side towards the Nunziata.^ Here, within a lengthened 
oval (mandorla), the sculptor represented the Madonna 
borne to heaven by a choir of angels, who are singing to the 

»Iiil«ad. »Inl416 

^* The IziBoripfciaiL is on the altAr and in the Milanfliil edition bean the date 
1428. 

>* Baldinnooi qaotes documents proving that these beantifnl sonlptnres of 
the door of the ^*Ifandorla " (Dnomo of Florence), are by Nanni d' Antonio 
di Banco 1418-1421. Donatello also sculptured a yoath and an old man for 
this door ; these are statuettes upon pinnacleSb H. Haroel Raymond insists 
in the OaaetU de$ Beaux ArU^ 1895, on the gieatneas of Nanni di Banco and 
ou his reputation as shown by the fact that he receiyed the older for this 
important Madonna of the Mandorla, while Donatello, stiU a young man, waa 
only given two statuettes for the door. 



J 
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Bound of varions instruments. The moyements and atti- 
tudes of these figures are exceedingly beautiful^ their flight 
exhibiting a force of motion and air of triumph such as had 
never before been displayed in a work of that character. 
The Virgin^ also, is draped with so much grace and decorum, 
that nothing better could be imagined ; the fall of the folds 
being soft and flowing, while the yestments are disposed 
with so much art, that the figure is sufficiently discerned, 
and they clothe the form without wholly concealing it. Be- 
neath the Virgin is St. Thomas receiving the girdle ; and 
the whole work was, in fine, completed by Jacopo in the 
space of four years, with all the perfection which he could 
possibly give it, seeing that he was incited to do his best, 
not only by his natural desire to acquit himself well, but 
also by the competition of Donate, Filippo Brunelleschi, 
and Lorenzo di Bartolo, from whose hands many highly- 
lauded works were then proceeding, — all which impelled 
our artist to more zealous efforts ; and these were so success- 
fully put forth, that, even to the present day, this work of 
Jacopo's is considered by modem sculptors to be a most rare 
production. On the side of the Madonna, opposite to that 
occupied by St. Thomas, is the figure of a bear climbing a 
pear-tree ; and respecting this fanciful caprice of the mas- 
ter, much was said in that day, as there continues to be in 
our own ; but I will not repeat these observations, preferring 
that every one should be left to think and opine of this 
matter as seemeth to him good. 

Jacopo now desired to revisit his native city, and returned 
to Siena accordingly. He had no sooner arrived there, than 
an opportunity was afforded him of establishing an honour- 
able memorial of himself — as he had desired to do — ^in the 
place of his birth. The Signoria of Siena had resolved to 
erect very rich decorations in marble around the fountain on 
the piazza, to which the Sienese masters, Agostino and Ag- 
nolo, had conducted the water in 1343 ; they therefore ap- 
pointed^* Jacopo to complete the undertaking at the cost of 

MlnliOa. 
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2^300 gold ducats. The master having prepared his model, 
and sent for the requisite marbles, commenced the work 
forthwith, and this he ultimately completed, so much to the 
satisfaction of his fellow-citizens, that they no longer called 
him Jacopo della Querela, but ever afterwards named him 
Jacopo of the Fountain (Jacopo della Fonte).^^ In the cen- 
tre of this work, the sculptor placed the glorious Virgin 
Mary, the especial advocate and protector of that city ; her 
figure is somewhat larger than those surrounding her, and 
is of singular grace and beauty : around the Madonna the 
artist then grouped the seven theological and cardinal virt- 
ues : the heads of these figures are finished with much del- 
icacy, and have a charming expression. This, and other 
peculiarities in the treatment, make it obvious that Jacopo 
began to discover the true path, and to gain a clear percep- 
tion of the difficulties of his art : he departed entirely from 
that old manner to which the sculptors had ever before ad- 
hered, of making their figures in one rigid unbending piece, 
without beauty or movement : this master, on the contrary, 
gave to his forms the softness of flesh, bestowing life and 
grace on the marble, and finishing every part of his work 
with infinite delicacy and unwearied patience. To the work 
just described, Jacopo added certain stories from the Old 
Testament : the Creation of our first parents, that is to say, 
with the eating of the forbidden fruit. ^ In this last, the 
female figure exhibits, in her attitude, so touching an ex- 

" The oommiBiioii for this saperb fountain, Fonte Gala, was given January 
2S» 14D9, to Jaoopo della Qoezcia, for the price of 2.000 gold florins. He oom- 
menced it in I4t2, and having added to his msheme of soalpinre, the price also 
iras inoreaeed to 8,280 florins, when the fountain was finished, in 1419. Ja- 
oopo*s assistants were Francesco Valdambrini and Ansano di Matteo, Sienese 
sculptors. 

" The second bat-relief represents, not the " Eating of the Apple,** but the 
^^ Bzpulsion from Fftradise ; '* also there is very little, if any difference in liie, 
between the Virgin and the other figures. This fountsin, having been much 
injured by time and accidents, was taken down in part and the bat-relUf^ of 
Jaoopo were placed in the lower hall of the Opera del Dnomo. Meantime (in 
186S) Gavaliere Tito Sarrocohi, a Sienese, and one of the best modem Italian 
sculptors, was entrusted with a restoration or rather a careful reproduction of .' 
the fountain, which was completed in 186& 
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pression of deference towards Adam, as she offers him fhe 
apple, and her countenance is so beautiful and charming, 
that it does not seem possible for Adam to refuse the offer* 
ing. The whole of the work is equally full of admirable 
qualities, exhibiting judicious consideration and much dis- 
cernment throughout ; beautiful children and other orna- 
ments, with lions and wolves, which belong to the arms of 
Siena, form its decorations ; the whole being completed by 
the practised hand of Jacopo with infinite judgment, devo- 
tion, and diligence, in the space of twelve years. Three 
very beautiful stories,^* in bronze, representing events from 
the life of St. John the Baptist, in mezzo-rilievo, are also 
by this sculptor.^ They surround and adorn the baptismal 
font of San Oiovanni, beneath the Duomo, and between 
each of the stories are figures^ also in bronze, of one braccio 
high, and in full relief. These are, likewise, truly beauti- 
ful, and worthy of high commendation. For all these 
works — ^which were, indeed, excellent — and for the upright- 
ness of his life, which was very conspicuous, Jacopo was re- 
warded by the Signoria of Siena, from whom he received 
the order of knighthood,*^ and who shortly afterwards made 
him warden of the Duomo, which latter office he exercised 
in such a manner, that at no time, either before or after, 
were the works of that edifice more prudently directed. 
The master survived his appointment to his office only three 
years ; he nevertheless effected many useful and creditable 
improvements in the building. Jacopo della Querela, al- 
tthough but a sculptor, drew extremely well, as may be seen 
dn certain drawings by his hand, preserved in our book, and 
^hich would rather seem to have been done by a miniature 
rpainter than a sculptor. His portrait, similar to that here 

>• Only one itory, '* The Calling of St. Joaohim,** ia by Jaoopo. Ab he had 
no time to ondertake the second, it waa given to Donatello. The '* figures a 
braocio high,'* Faith, Hope, eto., are not by della Qneroia. Jaoopo alio 
(with aereral aasistants) znade the marble lavatory of the font, 1427. The 
oommiasion for the hfU-reVef^ given in 1417, waa not carried oat before 1490L 

The dignity of knighthood went nsoally with the wardenahip of the 
Doomo. M In 1410. « In 143& 
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given, was received by mo from Maestro Domenico Becca- 
fnmi, painter of Siena, who has, moreover, related to me 
many circumstances respecting the talents, goodness, and 
courtesy of Jacopo, who, worn out by continual efforts and 
perpetual labours, died at Siena in the sixty-fourth ^ year 
of his age, and was honourably borne to his grave, in the 
place of his birth, by his kindred and friends. Jacopo della 
Quercia was lamented not by his friends and relations only, 
but by the whole city ; and it must needs be admitted that 
he was fortunate, in that his many good qualities were ap- 
preciated and acknowledged in his native land, since it 
rarely happens that distinguished men are universally be- 
loved and honoured in their own country.® 

*> SiztyHMyventh. 

** Jacopo della Qnerda is one of the greatest masters in the history of 
soolptnre. He oaired grand, massive figures, oTermasaive at times, often in- 
correct and always thickset, bat always fall of saggestiveness and foroe. IL 
KOntc (LesPHmUtfs) likens them to ''a diamond half-freed from ito nm- 
triz.** The same author calls Jacopo the ** sincere Gothic stone-catter,** 
and sees in him not only the inheritor of medisBval tradition, but the apostle 
of the new style ; a precoisor, in the fullest force of the word. 

Much has been said of Michelangelo^s derivation from Luoa Signorelli, 
but he is far more directly descended from such bM-reliefa as Jaoopo*s Bxpal- 
sion from Eden, or Adam laboring in the garden, or the grand women of 
Fonte Gkia, those same hooded women swathed in great folds of drapery, 
whom we find again in the vaulting of the Bistine chapel. ** It was in allying 
Jacopo*s grandeur of types," sajrs K. MQnts, '* to DonateUo*s feverish vital- 
ity and movement that this powerful assimilator (Michelangelo) created his 
own manner.** 



LUCA DELLA BOBBIA, FLOEENTINB SCULPTOR » 

[Bom in 1400; died 1483.] 

BiBLiOGBAPErr. — ^Among ihe works oonoeming the Robbiaa an Bazbet de 
Jony, Im deUa BobMa^ Mculpteurt en terre ^maUUe^ Pazia, 185& Faiabnliiii, 
Sopra un monwnefUo della wcuola di Lwm deUa Bohbia, Borne, 1886. CaTol- 
Inooi and MoUnier, La delta Robbia, Pazia, 1884. Dr. Bode, Die Kunatler- 
FamUie della Robbia in the Dohme leries and Luea delta JSobbia ed i a»toi 
preewnori in Plrenxe in VArchi»io Storieo deW Arte^ 1800-1801. Dr. Allan 
Marqnand, Borne Unpnbliahed Monnmenta by Lnoa della Bobbia, American 
Joamal of Arohsology, YIEL 2. A Search for Delia Bobbia MonnmenU in 
Italy. Soribner*8 Magazine, Vol XIV., p. 681. J. C. Bobinson*i Catalogue of 
Works in the Sonth Kensington Moaeom, London, 1863. W. Bode, Jahrinteh 
derK.P,8.fYL Die Ftorentiner ThonbUder in der EnUn Jahnthnten 
dee i^ualtro-Cknlo^ Luea delta Bol>bia. 

THE Florentine sculptor, Lnca della Bobbia, was bom in 
the year 1388, in the house of his forefathers, which 
is situated near the church of San Bamaba, in Flor- 
ence. He was there carefully reared and educated until he 
could not only read and write, but, according to the custom 
of most Florentines, had learned to cast accounts so far as 
he was likely to require them. . Afterwards he was placed by 
his father to learn the art of the goldsmith with Leonardo 
di Ser Giovanni,' who was then held to be the best master in 
Florence for that vocation. Luea therefore having learned 
to draw and to model in wax, from this Leonardo, found his 
confidence increase, and set himself to attempt certain 

^ Lnoa di Simone di Marco della Bobbia was bom in 1899 or 1400 in a boose 
in the Via Bant* Egidio at Florence. The street which ran along one side of 
this hoose was later called Via dei Bobbia and is now part of the Via Naxion- 
ale. Lnca afterwards bought a hoose in the Via Gnelfa, which remained in 
the family for sereral handred years. See Gaye, Ctnrteggio inedito^ L 188-1811 

* It is not known who his master was ; probably not Leonardo di Ser Gio- 
TannL Baldinnooi suggeats Ghiberti as his master. 
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works in marble and bronze. In these also he succeeded 
tolerably well^ and this caused him altogether to abandon 
his trade of a goldsmith and give himself up entirely to 
sculpture^ insomuch that he did nothing but work with his 
chisel all day^ and by night he practised himself in drawing; 
and this he did with so much zeal^ that when his feet were 
often frozen with cold in the night-time, he kept them in a 
basket of shavings to warm them, that he might not be com* 
pelled to discontinue his drawings. Nor am I in the least 
astonished at this, since no man ever becomes distinguished 
in any art whatsoever who does not early begin to acquire 
the power of supporting heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and 
other discomforts ; wherefore those persons deceive them- 
selves altogether who suppose that while taking their ease 
and surrounded by all the enjoyments of the world, they 
may still attain to honourable distinction — ^for it is not by 
sleeping, but by waking, watching, and labouring contin- 
ually that proficiency is attained and reputation acquired. 

Luca had scarcely completed his fifteenth year, when he 
was taken with other young sculptors to Bimini, for the pur- 
pose of preparing certain marble ornaments and figures for 
Sigismondo di Pandolfo Malatesti, lord of that city, who 
was then building a chapel in the church of San Francesco,' 
and erecting a sepulchre for his wife, who had recently died. 
In this work Luca della Bobbia gave a creditable specimen 
of his abilities, in some bassi-rilievi, which are still to be 
seen there, but he was soon recalled to Florence by the war- 
dens of Santa Maria del Fiore, and there executed five small 
historical representations for the campanile of that cathe- 
dral. These are placed on that side of the tower which is 
turned towards the church, and where, according to the de- 
sign of Giotto, they were required to fill the space beside 
those delineating the arts and sciences previously executed, 
as we have said, by Andrea Pisano. In the first relief, Luca 



* Malfttenia oommenoed the oharch of San Fnmoeaoo in 1447, when Lacft 
forty-aeven yean old, and it ia improbable that the latter ever worked there 
atalL 

11 
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portrayed San Donato teaching grammar; in the second 
are Plato and Aristotle^ who represent philosophy ; in the 
third is a figure playing the lute, for music ; in the fourth, 
a statue of Ptolemy, to signify astronomy ; and in the fifth, 
Euclid, for geometry. These rilieyi,^ whether for correct- 
ness of design, grace of composition, or beauty of execution, 
greatly surpass the two completed, as we have before said, 
by Giotto, and of which one represents painting, by a figure 
of Apelles, occupied in the exercise of his art ; the other 
Phidias working with his chisel, to represent sculpture. 
The superintendents before mentioned, therefore, who, in 
addition to the merits of Luca, had a further motive in the 
persuasions of Messer Vieri dei Medici, a great and popular 
citizen of that day, by whom Luca was much beloved, com- 
missioned him, in the year 1405, to prepare the marble orna- 
ments of the organ which the wardens were then causing to 
be constructed on a very grand scale, to be placed over the 
door of the sacristy in the above-named cathedral.' In the 
prosecution of this work, Luca executed certain stories for 

* PtofoMor J. Henry Middleton and othezB are oonTinoed fmn the style of 
theae reliefs that Laoa did them from designs which had been left by Giotto. 
Professor Middleton also oorreots Vasari, who speaks of Bndid and Ptolemy 
as being represented in different reliefs. These sonlptores, ordered in 14S7, 
were finished in 1440. 

• This organ-tribnne, exeonted 1481-1440, was taken down in 1688. In 1829 
the reliefs of singing children were pat for a time into the Uflisi, then wera 
taken to the Bargello. In 1867 the architect De Fabris foand in the storv- 
honses of the nathedzal works certain fragments of consoles, oomicea, eta, 
which belonged to the original organ-lofts of Luca and Donatella Both of 
these were carefnlly reoonstmoted and set np in the mnsenm of the Opera del 
Daoma They are not only two of the most important and beantifol works 
of the Renaissance, bat they are also a most inatraotiTe contrast to each other, 
showing the different styles of Lnca and Donatdlo and espooiaUy emphasising 
Vasari*s criticism. Laca*s reliefs, at once so beaatifal and so famous, so de- 
lightful when stadied close at hand in the Bargello maseum, now that they are 
integral parts of a tribnne raised twenty-five feet above the pavement, lose 
mach of their effect. Even the aichitectaral setting, ezqaisite as it is in taste, 
and far mors beaatifal than that of Donatello, is less effective than is the 
latter. DonateUo's organ-loft tells as one powerfal whole, Laca*s as a series 
of five bai^relieft^ which have to be examined with a glass. Nevertheleai 
when thus examined these singing and playing children justify Perkins* quota- 
tion, ** Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweetsE.** 
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the basement, which represent the choristers, who are sing- 
ing, in different attitudes ; to the execution of these he gave 
such earnest attention and succeeded so well, that although 
the figures are sixteen braccia from the ground, the spec- 
tator can nevertheless distinguish the inflation of throat in 
the singers, and the action of the leader, as he beats the 
measure with his hands, with all the varied modes of playing 
on different instruments, the choral songs, the dances, and 
other pleasures connected with music, which are there de- 
lineated by the artist. On the grand cornice of this worlji p 
Luca erected two figures of gilded metal ; these represent! ** 
two angels entirely nude, and finished with great skill, as * 
indeed is the whole performance, which was held to be one 
of rare beauty, although Donatello, who afterwards con-: j^^^^ 
structed the ornaments of the organ placed opposite to this, v^ ^ 
displayed much greater judgment and more facility than had . \l^ 
been exhibited by Luca in his work, as will be mentioned in i ^^ 

its proper place ; for Donate completed his work almost en- 
tirely from the rough sketches, without delicacy of finish, ; 
so that it has a much better effect in the distance than that 
of Luca, which, although well designed and carefully done, 
becomes lost to the observer in the distance, from the fine- 
ness of its finish, and is not so readily distinguished by the : 
eye as is that of Donate, which is merely sketched. *^ 

And this is a point to which artists should give much con» 
sideration, since experience teaches us that whatever is to be 
looked at from a distance, whether painting, sculpture, or 
any other work of similar kind, has ever more force and ef- 
fect when merely a striking and beautiful sketch than when 
delicately finished ; and, besides the effect here attributed 
to distance, it would appear, also, that the poetic fire of the 
author frequently acts with most efficiency in a rapid sketch, 
by which his inspiration is expressed in a few strokes sud- 
denly thrown off in the first ardours of composition : a too 
anxious care and labour, on the contrary, will often deprive 
the works of him who never knows when to take his hands 
from them, of all force and character. He who knows how 
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closely^ not only paintings bat all the arts of design resemble 
poetry^ knows also that verse proceeding from the poetic 
furor is the only good and true poesy : in like manner the 
works of men excellent in the arts of design^ are much 
better when produced by the force of a sadden inspiration, 
that when they are the resalt of long beating aboat, and 
gradually spinning forth with pains and labour. Whoever 
has the clear idea of what he desires toprodace in his mind, 
90 all ought to have from the first instant^ will ever march 
confidently and with readiness towards the perfection of the 
work which he proposes to execute. Nevertheless^ as all 
minds are not of the same character, there are, doubt- 
less, some who can only do well when they proceed slowly, 
but the instances are rare. And, not to confine ourselves to 
painting, there is a proof of this among poets, as we are told 
in the practice of the most venerable and most learned 
Bembo, who laboured in such sort that he would sometimes 
expend many months, nay, possibly years, if we dare give 
credit to the words of those who affirm it, in the production 
of a sonnet. Wherefore, there need be no great matter of 
astonishment if something similar should occasionally happen 
to certain of the men engaged in the pursuit of our arts : 
but the rule is, for the most part, to the contrary, as we 
^ave said above, even though a certain exterior and appar- 
ent delicacy of manner (which is often a mere concealment, 
■by industry, of defects in essential qualities) should some- 
Itimes obtain the suffrages of the unthinking vulgar more 
■readily than the really good work, which is the product of 
lability and judgment, though not externally so delicately 
Ifinished and furbished. 

" But to return to Luca : when he had completed the above 
named decorations, which gave much satisfaction, he re- 
ceived a commission* for the bronze door of the before- 

*In 1446, HioheloszOf Imoa uid Mmo di Butolommeo were eomminiionied 
to exeoate these doom (fint saoriflty) ; Uaeo died, and Miohelozio being ab- 
sent, Laoa completed them alone in 1464 ; they are not among hia beat workib 
Gioyanni di Butolommeo did the frame-vrork of the doors. See Itfilanesl. 
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mentioned sacrisly. This he divided into ten square com- 
partments, or pictnres (qnadri), five, namely, on each side, 
and at all the angles where these joined he placed the head 
of a man, by way of ornament, on the border : no two heads 
were alike, some being young, others old, or of middle age ; 
some with beard, others without ; all were yaried, in short, 
and in these different modes every one was beautiful, of its 
kind, insomuch that the frame-work of that door was most 
richly adorned. In the compartments themselves, the 
master represented the Madonna (to begin with the upper 
part), holding the infant Christ in her arms, in the &rst 
square, a group of infinite grace and beauty ; with Jesus is- 
suing from the tomb, in that opposite. Beneath these 
figures, in each of the first four squares, is the statue of an 
Evangelist, and below the Evangelists are the four doctors of 
the church, who are all writing in different attitudes. The 
whole work is so finely executed, and so delicate, that one 
clearly perceives how much Luca had profited by having 
been a goldsmith. 

But when, at the conclusion of these works, the master 
made up the reckoning of what he had received, and com- 
pared this with the time he had expended in their produc- 
tion, he perceived that he had made but small gains, and 
that the labour had been excessive ; he determined, there- 
fore, to abandon marble and bronze, resolving to try if he 
could not derive a more profitable return from some other 
source. Wherefore, refiecting that it cost but little trouble 
to work in clay, which is easily managed, and that only one 
thing was required, namely, to find some method by which 
the work produced in that material should be rendered 
durable, he considered and cogitated with so much good 
will on this subject, that he finally discovered the means of 
defending such productions from the injuries of time. And 
the matter was on this wise : after having made experiments 
innumerable, Luca found that if he covered his figures with 
a coating of glaze, formed from the mixture of tin, litharge, 
antimony, and other minerals and mixtures, carefully pre- 



I 
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pared by the action of fire, in a f nrnace made for the pnr* 
pose, the desired effect was produced to perfection^ and that 
an almost endless durability might thus be secnred to works 
in clay. For this process^ then^ Luca, as being its in- 
Tentor,^ received the highest praise ; and^ indeed^ all future 
ages will be indebted to him for the same. 

The master having thus, as we have seen, accomplished 
all that he desired, resolved that his first works in this kind 
should be those which are in the arch over the bronze door 
which he had made beneath the organ, for the sacristy of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, wherein he accordingly placed a 
Besnrrection of Christ, so beautiful for that time, that, when 
fixed up, it was admired by every one who beheld it, as a 
truly rare production. Moved by this success, the superin- 
tendents resolved that the arch above the door of the op- 
posite sacristy, where Donatello had executed the decora- 
tions of the other organ, should be filled by Luca della 
Robbia with similar figures and works in terra-cotta ; where- 
upon, the artist executed an Ascension of Christ into 
Heaven, which is an extremely beautiful work.* 

The master, meanwhile, was not satisfied with his remark- 
able, useful, and charming invention, which is more partic- 



T Mr. Allan Muqiuad emphMises the faot that Laoa waa not the inyrator 
of theae glasaa, which eziated long before hia time. See hia artide, A Search 
for Delia Robbia Monamenta in Italy, Soribner'a Magazine, VoL XIY., p. 688. 
Receipts for glasing pottery are given in the Bologneae BIS., entitled " Se-^ 
gretiper eolori^** printed in Mra. Merrifield^a Original Treatises of Fkdnting, 
London, 1849. See also Brogniart, TraiU da Arta C4ramique$ <m de$ PoieriM 
cofuideree$ dang Uur hUtoire^ Uur pratiqtUf et Uur tMorU. CSaTallnooi and 
Molinier h*Ye compiled a catalogue of three hundred and fifty Delia Robbia 
monumenta in Italy. There ia also a list of o?er one l^undred and fifty works 
by the Delia Robbiaa and their achool in Perkins* Tuscan Sculptors, XL 9(N(- 
909. In the American Journal of ArchiBoIogy (VIIL 2) Mr. Allan Marquand, 
who has made special researches regarding the Robbias, calls attention to the 
fact that the remarkable medallions in the Collegiate Church of the Im- 
pruneta near Florence are practically unknown, since one of the latest and 
beat Florentine guide-books (Marootti's) ignorea them. 

* The Resurrection dates from 144S, the Ascension from 1446 ; Vasari em 
in saying that Luca began hia terra-cottaa only after having become tired of 
the great labor inyoWed in bronae oaating and sculpture in stona 
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nlarly valuable for places liable to damp, or nnsnited, from 
other caases, for paintings, bat still continued seeking some- 
thing more ; and, instead of making his terra-cotta figures 
simply white, he added the further invention of giving 
them colour,* to the astonishment and delight of all who 
beheld them. Among the first who gave Luca della Bob- 
bia commissions to execute works of this description, was 
the magnificent Piero di Gosimo de^ Medici, who caused him 
to decorate a small study, built by his father Cosmo, in his 
palace, with figures in this coloured ^' terra.'' The ceiling 
of the study is a half circle ; and here, as well as for the 
pavement, Luca executed various devices, which was a sin- 
gular, and, for summer time, very convenient mode of 
decorating a pavement. And it is certainly much to be ad- 
mired, that, although this work was then extremely diffi- 
cult, numberless precautions and great knowledge being 
required in the burning of the clay, yet Luca completed the 
whole with such perfect success, that the ornaments both of 
the ceiling and pavement appear to be made, not of many 
pieces, but of one only.*® The fame of these works having 
spread, not only throughout Italy, but over all Europe, 
there was so many persons desirous of possessing them, that 

* Lao% eren in the beginning, mod yellow, green, end Ttolet (see the Bvan- 
geliste in the Pesd ohapel) ; bat these colon ocour only in Tory email qnuiti- 
ties, white and blue being the basis of everything which he did. Andrea waa 
nearly as reserved as Lnca in his use of color, bnt the later Robbia sonlpton 
yielded to the popular desire for bright and varied pigments, so that their 
altar-pieces and friezes are sometimes vnlgar when oompared with the master- 
pieces of Andrea and Lnca^ 

Herr K. B. Von Liphart has attributed the Bvangetists of the Fted ohapel 
to Bmnelleschi; Dr. Bode accepted but afterwards decided against this at- 
tribution. 

i»Milanefli cites Filarete's Trattato d'Arehitettura in the Magliabecchian 
Library as the source from which Vasari drew his description of the study of 
Piero di Oosimo de* Medici. It is surmised that the medallions of the months 
now at South Kensington may have come from this studio. They are de- 
scribed in detail in J. C. Robinson*s Catalogue of Works in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, pp. 50-68. The same author questions Vasari*s statement 
that Bobbia works were exported even to other parts of Italy, as they are now 
as rare in other districts as they are abundant in the chuxohes and convents of 
Tuscany. Bee Robinson, op, cii,^p, 49. 
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the Florentine merchants kept Laca della Bobbia continu- 
ally at this labour^ to his great profit : they then dispatched 
the products all over the world. And now the master him- 
self could no longer supply the numbers required ; he there- 
fore took his brothers^ Ottayiano and Agostino ^^ from the 
chisel^ and set them to these works, from which both he 
and they gained much more than they had preyiously been 
able to earn by their works in sculpture : for, to say noth- 
ing of the commissions which they executed for the various 
parts of Tuscany, they sent many specimens of their art 
into France and Spain. The above-named Piero dei Me- 
dici, also employed them extensively, more especially in the 
church of San Miniato-a-Monte, where they decorated the 
ceiling of the marble chapel, which is raised on four col- 
umns in the centre of the church. This ceiling was di- 
vided into eight compartments, producing a very beautiful 
effect. But perhaps the most remarkable work of this kind 
that proceeded from the hands of these artists was the ceil- 
ing of the chapel of San Jacopo, in the same church. Here 
the cardinal of Portugal lies entombed. The chapel has no 
sharp angles ; but within four circular compartments, the 
masters represented the four Evangelists ; and, in the midst 
of the ceiling, also within a medallion, they depicted the 
Holy Spirit, filling all the remaining spaces with scales, 
which, following the lines of the ceiling, diminished grad- 
ually as they approached the centre; the whole executed 
with so much care and diligence, that nothing better in that 
manner could possibly be imagined.^ 

At a later period, Luca della Bobbia produced a figure of 
the Virgin, surrounded by numerous angels : a work of infi- 
ll OttavUno and A^stino di Daooia Thej were not eren memben of the 
Bobbia family nor related to it Lnoa had two brothers: one, 8er Giovanoi 
waa a notary to the Bignoria, while Haroo, though not a ioalptor, waa the 
father of Andrea, the moot important member of thia family of artiata after 
Laoa. 

" The ceiling of the central raised chapel of Saa Miniato is in Hdc, aa well 
aa axe the four EyangeUsta of the chapel in whioh the yonng Cardinal Porto- 
gallo waa bnried. 
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nite animation and beauty^ which was plaoed in the small 
arch over the door of the chnroh of San Piero Bnonoonsiglio, 
situated below the Mercato Vecchio ; " and over the door of a 
small church near San Piero Maggiore ^* he executed another 
Madonna, within a half circle^ also attended by angels; 
which are considered extremely beautiful. In the chapter- 
house of Santa Groce, which had been erected by the Pazad 
family, under the direction of Pippo di Ser Brunellesco, 
Luca also executed the figures of glazed terra-cotta, both 
those outside, and those within the building." This master 
is, moreover, asserted to have sent various figures, in full 
relief, and of great beauty, to the King of Spain, with other 
works in marble. For Naples, also, he constructed the 
marble sepulchre of the Infant, brother to the Duke of 
Oalabria : this was decorated with ornaments in the glazed 
terra-cotta; it was executed in Florence, and afterwards 
sent to Naples : Luca being assisted in its completion by his 
brother Agostino. 

After these things, the master still sought to make further 
inventions, and laboured to discover a method by which 
figures and historical representations might be coloured on 
level surfaces of terra-cotta, proposing thereby to secure a 
more life-like effect to the pictures. Of this he made an 
experiment in a medallion, which is above the tabernacle 
of the four saints, near Or San Michele,* on the plane of 
which our artist figured the insignia and instruments of 
the Ouilds of Manufacturers, divided into five compart- 
ments, and decorated with very beautiful ornaments. In 
the same place he adorned two other medallions in relief ; 
in one he placed a Madonna for the Guild of the Apothe- 
caries, and in the other a lily on a bale, for the Tribunal of 
the Merchants, with festoons of fruit and foliage of different 

* These medallioiu are on the outer walls of the church of Or San Hichele. 

" The lufutte wac removed to the Bargello some time before the demolition 
of the Mercato Vecchio and the destruction of the charch. 

14 In the Via delT AgoolOi OYer the door of a hoose which was once the 
BoooIa de* GherioL 
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kinds^ 80 admirably done that they seem rather to be the 
natural sabstance than merely bnmt and painted clay.^* 

For Messer Benozzo Federighi, Bishop of Fiesole^ Lnca 
della Bobbia erected a sepulchre of marble^ on which he 
placed the recumbent figure of Federigo, taken from nature, 
with three half-length figures besides^ ^^ and between the 
columns which adorn this work^ the master depicted gar- 
lands with clusters of fruit and foliage^ so life-like and 
natural that the pencil could produce nothing better in oil- 
painting. This work is of a truth most rare and wonderful, 
the lights and shadows having been managed so admirably, 
that one can scarcely imagine it possible to produce such 
efFects in works that have to be completed by the action of 
fire. And if this artist had been accorded longer life, many 
other remarkable works would doubtless have proceeded 
from his hands, since, but a short time before his death, he 
had begun to paint figures and historical representations on 
a level surface, whereof I formerly saw certain specimens in 
his house,^ which led me to believe that he would have suc- 
ceeded perfectly, had not death, which almost always carries 
ofE the most distinguished men just at the moment when 
they are about to do some good to the world, borne him 
from his labours before the time.^^ 

>* Mr. Allan Maiqnand (Ameriomi Arohasologioal Joamal, 1896, pp. 155-170| 
atferibntas to Laoa della Robbia, I. The medaUion of the Art of Silk hitherto 
ascribed to Andrea della Robbia^ 

n. The medaUion (in flat glased ware) of Master - workers in Stone and 
Wood. 

IIL The medallion of Phyrioiana and D ruggia te . 

IV. The medallion of the Uhiver$Ud d^ JfereanH (January and Febm- 
ary, 1468), the latest dated work of Laoa. 

All these are on the exterior walls of the chnroh of Or San Miehele. 

1' This tomb, executed 1464-145^ ia now in the chnzoh of San Frauoesoo di 
Paolo near the hiU of BeUosguardo. 

1" One of these pictures on flat glased tUe ((3od the Father between two 
adoring angels) is in the Mnseo deU* Opera del Dnoma 

1* According to Milanesi the Lnca della Robbia bnried Febmazy 20, 1482, in 
Ban Pier Maggiore and supposed by Baldinuooi to have been Lnca the philol- 
ogist, was in reality oar artist Luoa the sculptor, since the dates prove oon* 
olusiTely that it could not have been the philologist. 
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When Laca della Bobbia had thns prematurely departed, 
there still remained Ottaviano and Agostino, his brothers,^ 
who sarviyed him,^ and to Agostino was bom another Ln- 
ca, who was a most learned man in his day,^ Bat first of 
Agostino himself, respecting whom we have to relate that, 
devoting himself to art as Luca had done, he decorated the 
facade of the church of San Bernardino in Pemgia, in the 
year 1461, producing three historical representations in 
basso-rilievo, with four figures in full relief, admirably exe- 
cuted in a very delicate manner. Beneath this work the 
artist wrote his name in the following words : — 



Of the same family was Andrea^ — ^he was, indeed, a 

M Bee note 11. 

*^ Agoitino d*AiitoDio di Doooio is probably mettitw This Mnlptor, whoae 
penmmlity and work have been made known to ua by M. Gharlea Yriarte and 
Dr. Bode, waa bom in Florence (1418), and died in Perugia about 1498. 

Thia inventiTe and inteniely peraonal artist is author of many of the reliefs 
in the church of 8. Franoeeoo at Rimini, of four reUefs (1442) in the/ofodtf of 
the cathedral of Modena and of the decoration of i^fagade of the oratory of 
Baa Bernardino at Pemgia^ His work is excessively oardess, ill drawn, and 
ill constructed, yet fnU of style, of freshness and grace. As M. MOnts saysin 
la FrimifiUJkt it is nsoaUy a mere improvisation, but ia picturesque and enter- 
taining to an extraordinary degree. Besidee the works mentioned above he 
did others in San Domenioo, Ban Lorenxo and the Misericordia, all in Femgiab. 
Ottaviano his brother, bom 1428, was a goldsmith. 

>*Thia second Luca (bom 1484) son of Bimone di Maroo was a philologiat: 
and also a prose writer and historian of some eminence^ 

«* Andrea della Bobbia (1485-1525), son of the elder Lnoa*s brother Marco,, 
rarely worked in marble and "did not attain to the gravity or grandeur 
which characterised the style of his uncle,** giving more thought to decorative* 
pictnresquenesa. Hardly anything; however, could be more charming or more? 
perfect in its way than is his best work-Hiuch as the lovely lunette above the 
door of the Dnomo at Ftato ; the exquisitely decorative Annnnoiaticn which, 
fills a luneUe at the end of a corridor in the courtyard of the Innooenti Hoa-- 
pital at Florence ; the famooa medallions upon the facade of the same build- 
ing, representing infants swathed like the Florentine babies in stiff bandages ; 
or the ohildrBn^s heads in his rich and elaborate altar-pieces of the cathedral 
at Areno ; or in other works at Al Vemia and elsewhere. The medallions of 
the Loggia of San Paolo, in Florence, attributed to Andrea were probably 
Hwja^i^ by him, but mnsit have been began by Luca, as they are dated 1451 tOi 
1496. The heads at the ends are said to be the portraits of tba. two sculptors. 
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nephew of Lnca — -who also worked in marble with great 
ability^ as may be seen in the chapel of Santa Maria delU 
Grazie^ without the city of Arezzo^ where he was commis- 
sioned by the commune to execute a vast marble ornament^ 
comprising a large number of minute figures, some in 
mezzo-rilievo and others in full relief. This was intended 
as the framework of a Virgin from the hand of Parri di 
Spinello^ the Aretine painter. Andrea likewise prepared 
the decorations of the chapel belonging to Pnccio di Magio, 
in the church of San Francesco in the same cily : a work 
which is also in terra-cotta. He, moreover, executed the 
picture of the Circumcision for the Bacci family. There is, 
besides, a most beautiful picture from his hand in the 
church of Santa Maria in Orado : which contains numerous 
figures. Over the high altar of the Brotherhood of the 

AndreA*B only work in maMe is the alter-pieoe of S. K. deOe Gnude at Anna 
AU his works ezeoated for that city exist except the Gironmcisioo (m odelled 
for the Bscoi). At Pksto he executed the frieze snd medsllions for the Ma- 
donna delle Csrceri. See the American Journal of Arohaology, VIL 4, p. 4221, 
for the Assumption in the New York Metropolitan Mnaenm, and Le OmiUrU 
lUUiane^ 1894, p. 72, for the Madonna recently acquired by the BargeOa 

A portrait of Andrea della Robbia was painted by Andrea del Sarto in the 
first fresco to the left as you enter the portico of the Annunziata at Florence. 
Bobbia is the old man who wears a red bsrret and leans upon a cane. Lnoa 
the younger figures in the same fresco, and Girolamo della Bobbia*s portntt 
is in the picture of the death of St Philip. 

Andrea had scTcral sons. The eldest was Giovanni, 1409-158&, who together 
with Buglioni became the author of the famoui frieie of the Ceppo, in the Hos- 
pital at Pistoja, a dramatic and highly oolored work, diflbring wholly from the 
worki of the elder Robbias. He left other works in & Medardo of Arceriai 
in S. SilTcstro at Pisa, in Santa Maria Novella at Florence and elsewhera. 
Paolo and Marco were alio sculptors but became monks. 

Paolo della Robbia left only one authenticated work, an Adoration of the 
Infant Christ in Santo Spirito at Siena, 1501 There is doubt whether Psolo 
was a eon of Andrea, and Signer D. GnoU, VArch Star,, IL 82-85, says that 
for Fra Ambrogio (Paolo) we must substitute Fra Mattia della Bobbia, who 
executed for Cardinal Armellini, 1687-412, an altar-pieoe in the ehnroh of 
Monteoaaiiano. 

M. P. Trabaud, m the OoMeUe des Beaux ArU for 1800^ attributes to some 
one of the Delia Bobbias a relief with many full-length figures (a Descent 
from the Cross) in the church of La Major at Marwilles. Lnca IL (1475-1560) 
worked for Leo X. in the Vaticaa Girolamo (1488-1606) beoama soulptor to 
■ereial soooesaiTe kings of Fia&oe. 
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Trinity there is also a work of Andrea della Robbia^ repre- 
senting God the Father, who supports the body of the cra- 
cified Redeemer in his arms. This group is surrounded by 
a multitude of angels, while San Donato and San Bernardo 
are kneeling below. ** 

In like manner, this master executed various pictures for 
the church and other buildings of the Sasso della Yernia, 
and these have retained their beauty in that desert place, 
where no painting could have been preserved even for a few 
years.^ Andrea likewise executed all the figures in glazed 
terra-cotta, which decorate the loggia of the hospital of San 
Paolo in Florence, and which are tolerably good. The 
boys, some naked, others in swathing-clothes, which are in 
the medallions between the arches, in the loggia of the 
hospital of the Innocent!, are also by Andrea della Bobbia. 
These are all truly admirable, and give a favourable idea of 
the ability and knowledge of art possessed by this master ; 
there are, besides, a large — nay, an almost infinite number 
of other works, performed by him in the course of his life, 
which lasted eighty-four years. Andrea died in 1528,^ and 
I, being still but a boy and talking with him, have heard 
him say, or rather boast, that he had been one of those who 
bore Donato to his burial-place. I remember, too, that the 
good old man, speaking of this circumstance, seemed to feel 
no little pride in the share he had taken in it.^ 

But to return to Luca, that master was buried, with the 

** The altar-piece for the Trinity u now in the oathedraL 

** This work still remains. 

••Inl525nther. 

*^ An onpabliahed work of Lnoa della Bobbia, the marble tabernacle of the 
ehnrch of Peretola near Florence, is described by B. Molinier in the GazetU 
ArcMologiqvs far 1884. Tide work has been identified with the missing 
tabernacle ezeonted between 1441 and 1448 for the chnrch of Santa Maria 
Koora. 

In a niche or tabemacolo in the Via Narionale is a terra-cotta by one of the 
Bobbias. In cleaning it a few years ago a yonng man placed his ladder 
against the head of one of the Apostles ; it broke off and was dashed to pieces 
on the paTcment. See the Courrier de VArt, Angnst 21, 1885. 

According to Mr. J. C. Robinson^s Catalogue of Works in the Sonth Ken- 
sington Museum the mnnicipality of Floc«noe has prohibited the sale or do- 
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rest of his family^ in the tomb of his fathers, which is in the 
chnrch of San Pier Maggiore, and after him Andrea deUa 
Bobbia was entombed in the same sepulchre. The latter 
left two sons, who became monks in San Marco, where they 
received the cowl from the venerable Fra Oirolamo Savona- 
rola, who was ever held in great honour by the della Bobbia 
family ; wherefore it is that these artists have depicted him 
in the manner which we still see on the medallions. Andrea 
had three sons besides the monks above-mentioned — Gio- 
vanni ® (also an artist, and who had three sons, Marco, La- 
cantonio, and Simone, all of high promise, but who died of 
the plague in 1527) ; Luca and Girolamo, who devoted 
themselves to sculpture. Of the two last-named, Luca paid 
infinite attention to works in the glazed terra-cotta; and 
among many other labours of his performance are the pave- 
ments of the papal Loggia, which pope Leo X. caused to 
be constructed in Rome, under the direction of Baphael of 
Urbino, and those of numerous walls and chambers, where- 
in Luca represented the arms and insignia of that pontiff. 
Oirolamo, who was the youngest of all, worked in marble 
and bronze, as well as terra-cotta, and by the emulation ex- 
isting between himself, Jacopo Sansovino, Baccio Bandinelli, 
and other masters of his time, he had already become a good 
artist, when he was induced by certain Florentine merchants 
to visit France. Here he executed various works for king 
Francis at Madri,* a place not far distant from Paris, more 
particularly a palace decorated with numerous figures and 
other ornaments, cut in a kind of stone similar to that 
which we have ourselves at Volterra, but of a better quality, 
since it is soft while being worked, and becomes indurated 
by time and exposure to the air. Oirolamo della Bobbia® 

■truoiion of mny works in Bobbia ware wbicb bare been beretofore ▼inble 
from tbe street, inolading tboee on tbe ezteriore of tbe booaea. 

*« Giovmnni ezeoated tbe fountain in tbe aaoriaty of Santa Maria NoreUai 
certain beads in tbe ooortyard of tike BeUe Arti, and eome angels for aa altar 
in Sent* Ambrogio. 

•• Tbe Cbftteau de Madrid in tbe Bois de Bonlogna 

MOirobuno della RobUa, bom 1488, went to Fnaoe in 1697, worked tot 
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laboured much in Orleans^ and executed many works in 
variouB parts of the whole realm of France^ acquiring high 
reputation and great riches. But after a time^ understand- 
ing that the only brother now remaining to him in Florence 
was Luca, while he was himself alone in the service of the 
French king^ and very wealthy, he invited his brother to 
join him in tiiose parts, hoping to leave him the successor 
of his own prosperous condition and high credit. But the 
matter did not proceed thus. Luca died soon after his arri- 
val in France, and Girolamo found himself once more alone 
and with none of his kin beside him. He then resolved to 
return to his native land, and there enjoy the riches ac- 
quired by his pains and labours, desiring moreover to leave 
some memorial of himself in his own country. In the year 
1553 he established his dwelling in Florence accordingly, but 
was in a manner compelled to change his purpose, seeing that 
duke Oosmo, by whom he had hoped to be honourably em- 
ployed, was entirely occupied by the war in Siena : he there- 
fore returned to die in France, when not only did his house 
remain closed and his family become extinct, but art was at 
the same time deprived of the true method of working in 
the glazed terra-cotta. It is true that there were some who 
made attempts in this kind of sculpture after his decease, 
but no one of these artists ever approached the excellence 
of Luca the elder, of Andrea, and the other masters of that 
family in the branch of art of which we are now speaking. 
Wherefore, if I have expatiated at some length on this sub- 
ject, or said more than may have seemed needful, let my 
readers excuse me, since the fact that Luca invented this 
mode of sculpture, which had not been practised — so far as 
I know — ^by the ancient Bomans, rendered it proper, as I 
thought, that it should be treated of at some length, which 
I have done accordingly. And if, after closing the life of 
Luca the elder, I have briefly stated other things relating to 

many yean there, lost hia place through the eiiTy of Fhilibert De POrme (in 
1560) and returned to Florence. In 1569 Primatiocio penoaded him to gq 
again to France, and he remained inPlaria nntil he died in 1506 in the Chitean 
deNeale. BeeHilaneaL 
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his deBoendant8> who have liyed even to oar own days — ihifl 
I have done that I may not have farther occasion to recar 
to that matter. Laca moreover, be it observed, though he 
passed from one occupation to another — ^from marble to 
bronze, and from bronze to terra-cotta — ^was not induced to 
these changes by an idle levity, or because he was, as too 
many are found to be, capricious, unstable, and discontented 
with his vocation, but because he was by nature disposed to 
the search after new discoveries, and also because his neces- 
sities compelled him to seek a mode of occupation which 
should be in harmony with his tastes, while it was less fa- 
tiguing and more profitable. Whence the arts of design 
and the world generally were enriched by the possession of 
a new, useful, and beautiful decoration — ^from which, too, 
the master himself derived perpetual fame and undying 
glory. Luca della Bobbia drew well and gracefully, as may 
be seen by certain drawings in our book, the lights of which, 
are in white lead ; and in one of them is his own portrait, 
made with great care by his own hand, looking at himself in 
a mirror.** 



*> Lnoa delU BobbU't rtyle b ao sober and oontained, ao deUonie yei m 
healthy, ao lovelj jet lo free from pretti]iefla,ao fuU of Mntiment and de- 
TOid of aentimentality, that it la hard to find worda for any oritioal character- 
isation. The work, exactly inited to its plaoe, leaves Utile to be aaid bnt that 
it is one of the loTeliert inheritances whioh the Renaissance haa bequeathed to 
ns, looking, indeed, says Walter Pater, ** aa if a piece of the Uae aky had fsllan 
down into the streets of Florence ** to be fixed aboTC some door or window. 
Here, tbere is not one bit of the bramira of Verrocchio (in his OoUeone) or of 
Pollajnolo (in his Papal monnments), none of the ** fererish vitality^ of Dona- 
tello, aU is contained and meaaoxed ; his raofs of aabjeot like the rest, for 
Lnca Taries the latter bat Uttle, and ainga one long hyaui to MTtd**"Pft with 
angela for choristers. Walter Pater in his Renaiasance aoma np Imca*8 qoali- 
ties in the phrase : ** Expression carried to its highest intensity of degree," 
*' that oharaoteristic rare in poetry, rarer atiU in art, rarest of all in the ab- 
stract art of sculpture.*' 

Andrea della Robbia, a little less measared and graTe than Imca, ia Just aa 
lovely ; aomewhat more florid, his work is still none too much so to be per- 
fectly deooratiTa And in looking at his Annmiciation of the Innoosnti, the 
children's heada in hia altar-pieces of Areao, aboTc all at his luiuite over the 
cathedral door at Prato, one ia tempted to set him aide by aide with Looai or 
at the least to call him a most worthy snooessor. 



Andre* della Robbia. 



PAOLO UOOELLO, FLOBEKTINB PAINTBB* 

tBom 1887; dbd 1475.] 

PAOLO UGOELLO would hare proved himself the most 
original and inventiye genias ever devoted to the art 
of painting, from the time of Oiotto downwards, hadi 
he bestowed but half the laboar on the deline ation of men 
and animals that he lost and threw away over the minutiaeu 
of perspective.' For, although these studies are meritori-j 
ons and good in their way, yet he who is addicted to them 
beyond measure, wastes his time, exhausts his intellect, 
and weakens the force of his conceptions, insomuch that he 
frequently diminishes the fertility and readiness of his 
resources, which he renders ineffectual and sterile. Nay, 
whoever bestows his attention on these points, rather than 
on the delineation of the living figure, will frequently de- 
rive from his efforts a dry and angular hardness of manner, 
which is a very common result of too close a consideration 
of minute points. There is, moreover, the highest proba- 
bility that one so disposed will become unsocial, melancholy, 
and poor, as did Paolo Uccello, who, being endowed by nat- 
ure with a subtle and inquiring spirit, knew no greater 
pleasure than that of undertaking over-diiBcult, or, rather, 

1 MOanesi Tprorm Uuit Fluila, oidled Uooallo, wm the mh of Dono di Ftolo, 
a bArber-suzgieon of Pl»to Veoohlo, who beoame a Flonntine oitiua in 1S7& 
His mother was Antonia di GioTaimi CasteUo del Beoonta 

• Uoocllo was approntloed to Loranxo Ghiborti in 1407. PenpootiTO was al- 
ready a rabjoot of naearob, for at thia time Ohiberti had introdnoed it into 
bm-reli^ Donatello had made nae of it in adapting hia atatnei to the poai* 
tion they were to ooenpy, and Bmnelleaohi had taught it to ICaiaooio. The 
wofka of UooeQo have nearly all periahed. Uooello may very poaaibly ha^e 
been a pnpU of Vittoie Piaana See Dr. J. P. Biohter, Italian Art at the 
National Gallery. 

1% 
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impossible problems of perspective ; which, although, doubt- 
less carious, and perhaps beautiful, yet so effectually im- 
peded his progress in the more essential study of the figure, 
that his works became worse and worse, in that respect, the 
older he grew. It is by no means to be denied that the man 
who subjects himself to studies too severe, does violence to 

his nature ; ^nilj^ oUlirtngli Iia mnj ahArpfln Kia itifAllftf»|-^ ^^^ 

one point, yet^whatever he doesjj ^fttajhe grace uid facility 

[mness of their intelligence, and the force of their judg- 
mentpkeeping all things in their proper place, and avoid- 
ing those subtleties which rarely produce any better effect 
than that of imparting a laboured , drv. and jajigj;acfi£tt^ char- 
acter to the production, whatever it may be, which is bet- 
ter calculated to move the spectator to pity, than awaken 
his admiration. It is only when the spirit otin opi» ai ion 
is roused, when the jntelle ct demands to be in action, that 
effectual labour is secured ; tnen onTy^{u:aiIiQn£J^ts.w:orthy of 
jjxpiasaioiL conceived, and tWngs^gr^t^^excfillfint,^^ 
lime ^accomplished. 

Paolo Uccello employed himself perpetually, and without 
any intermission whatever, in the consideration of the most 
difficult questions connected with art, insomuch that he 
brought the method df preparing the plans and elevation of 
buildings, by the study of linear perspective, to perfection. 
From the ground plan to the cornices, and summit of the 
roof, he reduced all to strict rules, by the con v e f ge noa ofJnr 
^ters^cting. lines, which he diminished towards the centre, 
after having fixed the point of view higher or lower, as 
seemed good to him ; he laboured, in short, so earnestly in 
these difficult matters, that he found means, and fixed rules, 
for making his figures really to seem standing on the plane 
whereon they were placed ; not only showing how, in order 
manifestly to draw back or retire, they must gradually be 
diminished, but also giving the precise manner and degree 
required for this, which had previously been done by chance, 
or effected at the discretion of the artist, as he best oould. 
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He also disooyered the method of turning the archee and 
cross-yaulting of ceilings ; taught how floors are to be fore- 
shortened by the convergence of the beams ; showed how 
the artist must proceed^ to represent columns bending 
around the sharp comers of a building, so that, when 
drawn in perspectiye, they e£Eace the angle, and cause it to 
seem leyel. To pore oyer all these matters, Paolo would 
remain alone, seeing scarcely any one, and remaining almost 
like a hermit for weeks and months in his house, without 
suffering himself to be approached. But, howeyer difficult 
and beautiful these things may be, yet, if he had expended 
the time given to them in the study of figures, he would 
have done much better ; for, although his drawing of the 
latter is tolerably good, yet it wants much of the perfection 
which he might have given it by a more discreetly regulated 
attention ; but by thus consuming his hours in pondering 
these devices, he found himself steeped in poverty all the 
days of his life, instead of attaining to the celebrity which 
he might otherwise have acquired. When, therefore, Paolo 
would sometimes exhibit his mazzocchi,'' * some pointed, 
others square, and all drawn in perspective under various 
aspects, his spheres having seventy-two focettes, like dia- 
mond points, with a morsel of chip bent upwards on each 
plane, and all the other strange whimsies over which he ex- 
hausted his strength, and wasted his time, to the sculptor 
Donatello (who was his intimate friend), the latter would 
say to him, ^ ^Ah, Pao lo^ with this perspective of thine, 
thou art leaving the substwce for the shadow. These thhigs 
are serviceable tbthose only who work at inlaying of wood 
(tarsia), seeing that it is their trade to use chips and shadings, 
with circles and spirals, and squares, and such-like matters.'' 

* Orkndi — Abeeedario pUtorieo—miaMdng the import of this word, anp- 
posed it to be a family name, and makes Paolo a member of the Haszoochi 
family. The word maszooohi is interpreted to mean *^oirolet« aimed with 
points or spikes, and placed on the escntoheons of families ; ** and ** caps of a 
peenliar form, snch, for example, as we see in the portraits of Taddeo and 
Agnolo Gfoddi ; '* or, according to other anthorities, it may mean the heraldic 
*^ cap of maintenance.**— Mrs. Foster's Notes to Vasari 
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The first works of Paolo were fresco paintings for ihd 
hospital of Lelmo/ where he depicted St. Anthony the 
abbots in an oblong niche, painted in perspeotire, with St. 
Oosimo on one side of St. Anthony, and St. Damiano on 
the other. In Annalena/ a convent of nnns, he ezecnted 
two figures, and in Santa Triniti, on the inside of the 
church, and over the north door, he painted stories in 
fresco, from the life of St. Francis,* one showing the saint 
when he receives the stigmata, a second where he restores 
the church, which he is supporting on his shoulders, and 
the third representing his interview with San Domenico. 
In the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, in a chapel near 
the side door which opens on the road to San Giovanni, and 
wherein are certain works by Masaocio, Paolo painted an 
Annunciation,^ also in fresco. In this picture he repre- 
sented a building, which is highly worthy of attention : it 
was then a new, and was considered to be a difficult thing, 
since it was the first edifice depicted in a good manner, and 
with true and graceful proportions; by this work artists 
were taught that, by due arrangement, the level space, 
which is in reality small, and closely bounded, may be 
made to appear extensive, and acquire the semblance of 
distance ; and he who, after securing this, shall be capable 
of judiciously distributing his lights and shadows to their 
proper places, and of duly managing the colours, will 
doubtless produce the effect of a more complete illusion to 
the eye, cause his pictures to exhibit higher relief, and give 
them a more exact resemblance to life and reality. Not 
satisfied with this, Paolo desired to prove his power of con- 
quering a still greater difficulty ; and drew a line of col- 
umns retiring in perspective, which he caused to bend 

* The freeooes ue losfc ; the aoademj Is now built on the qwt fonnedj oo- 
oapied by this hospital of Lemmo, or Lebno, eo called from ite fouder, 
Lemmo Baldnooi and which later waa dodfaated to flaa Malilan. 

* Thia ia ondmtlj aa ecfOC) for the oonYoat of Annahma waa not founded 
jutil 1455. The ficQaooea by UeoeUo have pedahed. 

* Theae freaooes are lost. 

' Both the worka of Maaaooio and UooeUo hsvo perishod 
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round an angle, so as to efface the sharp angles of the ceil- 
ing on which the four Evangelists are painted : this also 
iras considered a beautiful and difficult thing ; nor can it 
be denied that Paolo was an able and ingenious artisr^in |\ 
this department of his profession. J.\ 

In San Miniato, without the city of Florence, this master 
painted the lives of the Holy Fathers" in one of the clois- 
ters. This work was principally in terra verde, but was 
partly coloured ; and here Paolo did not pay sufficient re- 
gard to the harmony, which the artist should study to pre- 
serve in stories that are represented with one colour only^ 
seeing that he made his fields blue, his cities red, and the 
buildings varied, as best pleased his fancy, wherein he com- 
mitted an error, for whatever we feign to make of stone^ 
cannot and ought not to be tinted with other colours. It 
is said that when Paolo was occupied with this work, the 
abbot, who then ruled at San Miniato, gave him scarcely 
anything to eat but cheese, of which our painter, who was 
shy and timid, becoming tired, resolved to go no more to 
work at the cloister. The abbot sent to inquire the cause 
of his absence ; but when Paolo heard the monks asking for 
him, he would never be at home, and if he chanced to meet 
any of the brothers of that Order in the streets of Florence, 
he hurried away with all speed, flying from them as fast as 
he was able. One day, two of the friars, more curious than • 
the rest, and younger than Paolo, ran after and overtook 
him. They then inquired why he did not come to finish 
the work he had commenced, and wherefore he fied at the 
sight of one of their body P '^ You have so murdered me,'' 
replied Paolo, *^ that I not only run away from you, but 
da^e not stop near the house of any joiner, or even pass by 
one, and all that is owing to the bad management of your 
abbot, for what with his cheese-pies and cheese-soup, he 
has made me swallow Joeh a moantain of oheeae, that I am 
all turned into cheese myself, and tremUe lest the earpen- 
ters should take me to make their glue with ; of a surety if 

* Theto ptintfas* hxn bt«a whitowiihed. 
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I stayed with yon any longer, I Bhonld be no more Paolo, 
bat cheese/' The monks, departing from him with peaU 
of laughter, told the story to their abbot, who prevailed on 
him to return to his work, with the promise that he would 
order him dishes not made of cheese. 

In the church of the Oarmine, Paolo painted the altar of 
SS. Gosimo and Damiano,^ for the Pugliesi family, in the 
chapel of San Girolamo ; and in tiie house of the Medici, 
he painted several pictures on canvas and in distemper,^ 
representing various animals, which he greatly delighted in, 
and to the delineation of which he gave his most unwearied 
attention. He had numbers of painted birds, cats, and 
dogs, in his house, with every other animal of which he 
could get the portrait, being too poor to keep the living 
creatures ; and as he preferred birds to all other animals, 
he received the name of Paul of the Birds (Paolo Uccelli), 
Among other representations of animals painted for the 
Medici, was a combat of lions, to which he imparted so 
much force, and gave the expression of such fierce rage to 
the movements of the creatures, that they seemed to be 
alive. But the most extraordinary part of all, was a ser- 
pent fighting with a lion ; the strength and fierceness of 
the reptile are finely obvious in his furious contortions, the 
venom darts from his eyes and mouth. Near to this group 
is a peasant girl with an ox, the foreshortening of which is 
admirable. In my collection of drawings, is a sketch of 
this scene by the hand of Paolo ; the girl, full of terror, is 
in the act of escaping from those beasts by a rapid fiight. 
The same picture exhibits certain herdsmen very naturally 
pourtrayed, with a landscape, which was considered an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful thing at the time. In other parts of 
this work are representations of armed men on horseback, 
many of whom are portraits from the life. 

Paolo was afterwards commissioned to paint some histor- 
ical pictures in the cloister of Santa Maria Novella, ^^ the 

* This work was destroyed in the fire of 1771. ^* These works sie loct 

» In 1446-48; mnoh that Vasari desoribes is lost. 
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first of which are those seen on entering the cloister from 
the chnrch. In these he depicted the creation of animals, 
exhibiting infinite numbers and varieties of eyery kind, 
whether belonging to earth, air, or water. Paolo Uccello 
was exceedingly fanciful, and delighted, as we hare said, in 
representing his animals to perfection. We have here an 
instance of this in some lions which are about to fall on one 
another with open jaws, and whose fierce rage is expressed 
with the utmost truth, as is the timidity and Telocity of the 
stags and deer, which also make part of the picture ; the 
birds and fish are, in like manneri depicted with extraordi- 
nary exactitude in eyery feather and scale. In the same place 
this master pourtrayed the creation of our first parents, with 
their fall. This is in a very good manner : it is well and 
carefully executed ; and in tiiese pictures, Paolo took pains 
to vary the colouring of the trees, a thing which it was not yet 
usual for the masters to accomplish very successfully. With 
respect to the landscapes, in like manner, Paolo was the 
first among the old painters who acquired a name for his 
labours in this branch of art, which he conducted to a high- 
er degree of perfection than had been attained in it by the 
artists who preceded him. It is true that those who came 
after him, succeeded much better than he had done ; since, 
with all his pains, he could never impart to hisjandscapes 
tbat^ftaiess (ind harmony which have been given to works 
"of this class in our timesi by painting them in oil. It was 
quite enough for Paolo if he drew according to the rules of 
perspective, representing things as they stood, and giving all 
that he saw : fields, that is to say, with their ditches, their 
f arrows, the ploughs on them, and every other minutia of 
the kind, in his own. dry and hard maaiier ; whereas if he 
has selected the most effective characteristics of things, 
and represented such parts only as redound to the good gen- 
jmil effect of the picture, he would have approacfie^^uch 
more hearTy to perfection. When he had completed these 
paintings, he executed others, in the same cloister, beneath 
two pictures, which ure from the hand of a different mas- 
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ter ; ** and lower down " in the cloister, he painted the 
deluge^ with the ark of Noah. In that work Paolo poar- 
-" trayed the dead bodies, the face of the tempest raging 
« around, the fnry of the winds, the flashes of the lightning, 
\ the torrents of rain, the destruction of the trees, and the 
I terror of men, with so much art and ability, that no words 
; could sufficiently express the merits of this work. In the 
' background is a dead body, of which a raven is tearing out 
.the eyes ; ^* the foreshortening of this is very good : there is 
^also a boy, whose drowned corpse is represented as greatly 
swollen by the water. He has, moreover, given many elo- 
quent expressions of human passion and feeling, showing the 
disregard of their common danger from the rising waters, 
of two men who are fighting on horseback; and, on the 
other hand, the excessive terror of death experienced by a 
woman and man, who are both mounted on a buffalo, but 
who find that the hinder parts of the animal are gradually 
sinking beneath the water, insomuch that they lose all hope 
of being able to save themselves^^r^^ork whiclulifi^ldj^ 
so mnch-excellence, that -the master acqu ired^-thS^ higli^t' 
reput ation from it : the whole is carefully executed accord- 
ing tothriaws'Ot^perspective, and many of the accessories 
are very beautiful. Beneath this story, Paolo likewise de- 
picted the inebriation of Noah, with the contemptuous pro- 
ceeding of his son Ham (in whom he pourtrayed the Floren- 
tine painter and sculptor Dello,^' who was his friend), with 
Shem and Japhet, the other sons who throw a vestment 
over their father's prostrate form.'* In the same picture 
is a cask in perspective, the curved lines of which, drawn in 
different directions, were considered very fine ; there is also 

>* That u to Bsy, after the atones— roaUy hy amothor hand— iriuch follow 
the fint described ; those, that is, of the fourth aioada.— Milanea. 

» The Deluge is in the upper part. 

^* The freaooea here described are the moat injared. 

>* Dello waa then abont forty-two years of age. 

>* Messrs. Crowe and Gandoaaelle consider that the entire figure of Noah has 
been repainted. The Delnge and the Noah are the only frescoes in the 
■eries which seem by their execation to justify their attribution to ITooeUo. 
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a long line of trellis-work, covered with banclies of grapes, 
the rods of which being sqnare on the plane, diminish as 
they approach the point of view ; bnt the master committed 
an error in this matter, since the floor on which the figures 
stand diminishes according to the lines of the trellis-work, 
but the cask does not follow those receding lines, and I am 
surprised that an artist so careful and exact should have 
committed so manifest an error. ^^ Paolo further represented 
the Sacrifice of Noah ; and here he painted the open ark in 
perspective, with ranges of perches in the upper part, di* 
vided into regular rows, for the birds, of which various kinds 
are seen to fiy out in flocks. In the air above is the figure 
of ^ gpd the Jather,.who appears over the sacrifice which 
Noah and his sons are in the act of offering. This figure is 
the most difficult of any that Paolo Uccello executed, since 
it is represented with the head foreshortened, flying towards 
the wall, and has such force and relief, that it seems to press 
through and divide it. There is, besides, a large number 
of different animals about the patriarch Noah, all most 
beautifully done. The whole work is, in short, so full of 
hatxmxDiS^f^A, grace, that it is, without doubt, the best of 
his labours, nay, beyond comparison, superior to them all, 
insomuch that it has secured the highest commendations 
for the master, not from his own times only, but from ours 
also. 

In the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, Paolo Uccello 
painted a horse in terra-verde; this was executed to the 
memory of ^Giovannj ^outoi a n - ^ugllBh mari;^nd Leader 
of the Florentines, who died in 1393. This horse is of ex- 
traordinary magnitude, and is considered extremely beauti- 
ful ; on its back is the figure of the English commander, 
painted from nature, in chiaro-scuro. The picture is ten 
braccia in height, and is in the centre of one of the walls of 
the church, where Paolo also drew, in perspective, a large 
sarcophagus, supposed to contain the corpse of the captain : 
on this he placed the figure of Acuto in armour, and on 

" The aoonzMJ of theie renutfki ouuiot now be detenniiiod. 
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horseback. ^^ This work was then thought^ and continnes 
to be considered^ one of great beauty of its kind ; and if 
Paolo had not made the horse move his legs on one side only, 
which horses do not natarally do, since they woold fall if 
they did (which happened, perhaps, because the artist was 
not accustomed to ride, or to see so much of horses as of 
other animals), the work would indeed have been perfect. ^^ 
The proportions of the horse, which, as has been obserred, 
is of immense size, are extremely beautiful. On the base- 
ment are inscribed the following letters : — 

PADU uoauu omi. 

At the same time, and in the same church, he painted, in 
yaried colours, the dial-plate which is over the principal 
door on the inside of the church, with the four heads, in 
fresco, which decorate the angles.^ By the same master, 
the western cloister, above the garden of the Monastery degli 
Angeli, is also painted, in ^* terra-verde,'' with a story from 

>> in 1898 the Ooimoil of the Podeetk uid Commiine of Florence ordered 
AgDolo di IWldeo Oaddi and Oinliano d* Arrigo to detign and paint a monoment 
in Santa Maria del Floie for Giovanni L* Aonto, otherwiae John Hawkwood, 
an English captain of adTentnre who had become eondottiere for the Floren- 
tine Republic and who has been called one of the earliest strategists of modem 
times. His monument was decreed in 1898, daring his Ufetime : after bis 
death in 18M, his remains'were sent to Wngland at the request of King 
Richard IL In 1436 the operai of the Dnomo decided that the figure of 
Hawkwood should be repainted " in the same manner and form ** that had 
originally serred. Paolo Uccello was oommissioned to paint the firesco ; the 
figure in ttrroAferde to represent bronie^ the borders, etOL, in griaaglio to 
imitate stone, the whole giving the idea of a tomb. The work failed to satisfy 
the itperait ^^^ ordered Uccello to ei&ce and then repaint horse and man. 
The second painting was apparently satis^Mstory and the effigy of Hawkwood 
which we see to-day was trsnsf erred to caaTasin 1843 by Rissoli and lemored 
to the west wall at the end of the right navci For details see a life of Jolm 
Hawkwood by Mr. John Temple Leader and Signer Giuseppe Maicotti, trans- 
lated into English by Leader Scott under the title of Sir John Hawkwood, 
London, 1889. 

I* This criticism is unjust in view of the modem leseaxohes of Mr. Mny- 
bridge and M. Mar^, aided by instantaneous photography, upon the moTc- 
ments of horses. Hawkwood*s horse, though rather ungraceful, is true to nat- 
ure. 

*« The heads only remain ; they have been restored. 
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the life of St. Benedict the abbot, beneath every arch, repre- 
senting all his most remarkable actions, to his death. There 
are many beantif al pictures in this work, and among them 
is one representing a monastery which is suddenly destroyed 
by the power of Satan, and nnder the ruins of which there 
is the body of a monk who has been killed by the fall of the 
building. Nor less remarkable is the expression of terror 
in another monk, whoojd vestments gracefully waving as he 
flies, display the form beneath most beautifully. From 
this painting the artists of the period received a new idea, 
which they afterwards frequently reproduced. The figure 
of St. Benedict is also very fine, as, with combined dignity 
and humility, he performs a miracle in the presence of his 
monks, by restoring their dead brother, before mentioned, 
to life. There are, in brief, many peculiarities throughout 
the whole work, most amply worthy of consideration, more 
especially as regards the perspective, the master's knowledge 
of which has been frequently displayed throughont, even in 
his treatment of the slates and tiles of the roof. At the 
death of St. Benedict, moreover, while the monks are per- 
forming his obsequies, and bewailing their loss, certain aged 
and decrepit persons come to look on the dead body of the 
saint ; these figures are admirably fine. There is also an 
old monk supported on two crutches, in whose face there is 
the evidence of infinite aflfection, with a lingering hope that 
he may possibly recover his health. In this work there are 
no landscapes, and not many buildings, neither is there so 
much as usual sacrificed to the conquest of difficulties in 
perspective, but, on the other hand, there is much good 
drawingj ^d numerous excellencies.^ 

Many houses in Florence possess small pictures by the 
hand of this master, which were painted to adorn couches, 
beds, and other articles of household use. In Gualfonda, 
more especially, on a terrace of the garden which formerly 
belonged to the Bartolini family, are fo ur battle-pieces ^^* in 
wood, by his hand ; the horses and armed men in splendid 

* On wood u Thflw worbi mn UmI 
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Testmenta of the fashion of that day, are very beantifal^ 
and among the figures are portraits of Paolo Orsino, Otto- 
buono da Parma, Laca da Ganale, and Carlo Malatesti, lord 
of Bimini, all great captains of those times.^ These pict- 
nres had suffered injury in certain parts, and have been re* 
stored, in our own day, by Giuliano Bngiardini, from whom 
they have receiyed injury rather than benefit. 

Paolo Uccello was induced by Donate to visit Padua," 
when the last-named artist was working in that city ; he 
then painted certain gigantic figures in ''terra-yerde,'' for 
the entrance to the house of the Vitali family ; ^ and these, 
as I find in a Latin letter written by Girolamo Gampagnolo 
to the philosopher Leonico Tomoo, are so admirably done, 
that Andrea Mantegna is said to haye held them in the 
highest estimation. Paolo also decorated the arch of the 
Peruzzi with triangles in fresco, painting rectangular sec- 
tions, moreoyer, in the comers, within each of which he 
placed one of the four elements, accompanied by an appro- 
priate animal. To the earth, for example, he gaye a mole, 
to the water a fish, to the fire a salamander, and to the air 
a chameleon, which liyes on the air, and can take every 
colour. But as he had never seen a chameleon, he painted 
a camel, which he has made with wide open mouth, swal- 
lowing the air, wherewith he fills his belly." And herein 
was his simplicity certainly very great : taking the mere re- 
semblance of the camers name as a sufficient representation 
of, or allusion to, an animal which is like a little dry lizard. 



** Oae of the battle-pieoes ii in the UfiUi ; the ooUeotioii of drawings in the 
Mune mnfleom containa aatndy for a oaTaiier. Of the other pande two are in the 
Loayre, while the third, the batUe of Sant' B^gidio, ia in the National GaUery, 
London. AU the panels have suffered from the restorations of Bogiardini in 
the sixteenth centory. See Mr. Cosmo Monkhonse, Magaame of Art, X. 144^ 
for certain doubts as to whether the National Gallery picture is reaUy the 
battle of Sant' Egidio fimm the series mentioned above. 

** This is donbtfol, though at some period of his life he piobably Tisited 
Padna and executed the worics mentioned by Vasari. See the Ananlmo of 
Morelli, page 2S. He worked also in Urbinob See Milanesi. 

•« For VitaU read VitslianL 

s* These works are lost 
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while the camel is a great nngainly beast. The labours of 
Paolo^ in painting, must have been very heavy, since he 
made so many drawings, that he left whole chests fall of 
them to his relations, as I haye learned from themselyes. 
Bat, although it is a great thing to produce many sketches, 
it is a still greater to execute the works themselyes in an 
effectual manner ;-^r t^aJSlJJnhf rl pintnrfi pnnansnnnnnnrf) 
decided-vitality thasLS^ e mere A etch. In our collection of 
drawings we haye many figures, studies in perspectiye, birds, 
and other animals, beautiful to a maryel, but the best of all 
is a kind of head-dress, (^' mazzocchio '' ") drawn in out- 
line only, but so admirably done, that nothing short of the 
patience of Paolo could haye accomplished the task. This 
master was a person of eccentric character, and peculiar 
habits ; but he was a great loyer of ability in those of his 
own art ; and, to the end that their memory should remain 
to posterity, he drew, with his own hand, on an oblong pict- 
ure, the portraits of fiye distinguished men, which he kept 
in his house as a memorial of them. The first of these por- 
traits was that of the painter Qiotto, as one who had giyeui 
light and new life to the art ; the second was Filippo di Seir 
Brunellesco, for architecture ; the third was Donatello, fos 
sculpture ; the fourth was himself, for perspectiye and an> 
mals ; the fifth was his friend Oioyanni Manetti, far the 
mathematics. With this philosopher Paolo conferred very 
frequently, and held continual discourse with hita concern-- 
ing the problems of Euclid.'' 

It is related of this master that being commissioned to 
paint St. Thomas seeking the wound in the side of Christ, 
aboye the door of the church dedicated to that saint, in the 

M Varolii, in his Siaria^ Ub. DL, dMoribM the mageoeeMo in th« foUowing 
wocdfl : — ** The nuuuoceMo is a eindet of wood ooTCfed with doth, which butt 
xoonds and binds the upper part of the head ; it has a lining within it^ and 
this being bionght down in front and thrown babk, then oovefs the whole 
bsad." SeeHilanesi. 

*^ In the first edition of Vasari this work was attributed to Masaoda It is • 
now in the Iioavre. Antonio (not Gioranni) Msoetti is the subject of thA; 
fifth portrait 
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Mercato Vecchio, he declared that he would make known in 
that work the extent of what he had acquired and was capa- 
ble of producing, to which end he bestowed upon it the 
utmost care and consideration : he also caused an enclosure 
of planks to be constructed around it, that none might see 
the work until it should be entirely completed. One day 
Donate met him all alone, and asked him ^* what kind of a 
work is this of thine that thou art shutting up so closely ?'' 
To whom Paolo, answering, replied — '' Thou shalt see it 
some day, let that suffice thee/' Donato would not press 
him to say more, thinking that when the time came he 
should, as usual, behold some miracle. It chanced that 
Donato was in the Mercato Vecchio buying fruit one morn- 
ing, when he saw Paolo TJccello, who was uncovering his 
picture. Saluting him courteously, therefore, his opinion 
was instantly demanded by Paolo, who was anxiously curi- 
ous to know what he would say of the work. But when 
Donato had examined the painting very minutely, he turned 
to Paolo and said, " Why, Paolo I thou art uncovering thy 
picture just at the very time when thou shouldst be shutting 
it up from the sight of all I '' These words so grievously 
Afflicted the painter,^ that perceiving himself likely to incur 
derision instead of the glory that he had hoped for from 
this, his last labour, and not having the courage to show 
iiimself fallen, as he felt himself to be, he would no more 
Jeave his house, but shut himself up, devoting himself 
wholly to the study of perspective, which kept him in pov- 
erty and depression to the day of his death.^ He lived to 
become very old, but had secured little enjoyment for his 
old age, and died in the year 1432,® in his eighty-third 

** This itorj is probably false or grossly ezaggeratod. The piotnre has dis- 
appeared. 

•• UooeUo made a will in 1426, and in 14S5 he owned a honse in the Via 
della Sesla worth 100 florins, so that Vasari's statements regarding his pov- 
erty are hardly borne ont by the facts. See Gaye*s Carteggio I., 146-147, for 
the original records ; the same author publishes UooeUo^s income tax papers. 

^ 14SS is evidently a misprint. The statements of the tax records giv« 
▼arioos dates as that of his birth, but the three eadiest records agree in nam- 
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year, when he was baried in the chnrch of Santa Maria 
Noyella. 

Paolo TJccello left a daughter,*^ who had some ability in 
design, and a wife, who was wont to relate that Paolo would 
stand the whole night through, beside his writing-table, 
seeking new terms for the expression of his rales in perspec- 
tiye ; and when entreated by herself to take rest and sleep, 
he would reply, '^ Oh, what a delightful thing is this per- 
spective ! '' And it is doubtless true, that as this study was 

rendered, by his means, to those who have occupied themV 
selves with similar studies in after times.^ . 1 

ing 1897 M the year. He died Dea 11, 1475, and was bnried io the ohnroh of 
Banto Spirito. 

"^ Named Antonia. She became a Gaxmelite nnn, died In 1401, and in the 
mortuary books of Florence ie oaUedpi<tor«Ma, jiaintreu. 

» In the history of art Paolo Ucoello's name suggests before ererything else 
the study of perspective, not the atmospheric perspeotiTe of Masacoio, but 
linear perspectire executed in the hard, dry manner which shows the hand 
of the goldsmith. His battle>pieoes are stiff, ungainly performances, and his 
Hawkwood has a certain solemnity and dignity enhanced by its great size ; 
the most interesting of his works is the fresco of the Deluge in the Ghiostro 
Verde of 8. liL Novella. It is at once lively in its expression, and dignified 
by its dose and careful drawing. Pkolo belongs to the group of painters who 
were whoUy natundistio and whose entire lives were a struggle wi^ some scien- 
iifio problem relating to the correct presentation of nature upon a flat surface. 
We remember him rather for what he strove to attain than for what he ac- 
tually accomplished, but he deserves a high place in the history of art-evolu- 
tion. It was the unflinching resolve and single-hearted devotion to nature 
of such men as Paolo Uccello that made an end of the degenerate followers 
of the OioUeaehi and putting nerve and muscle into Blorsntine art enabled 
lator painters to proceed from a basis of exaot soiflinoe to the pursuit of the 
higher ideal of beauty. 



LORENZO GHIBEBTI, FLORENTINE SCULPTOR » 

[Bora 1878; died 1456.] 

BiBLiooBAPsr.— The following worln can be oonmlted leguding Ghiberti : 
G. G. Perkint, OMberH et mm Aeole, Paris, 1880. A. Bowmberg in the Dohme 
series of Kumt und KUnstUr^ Leipsio, 1877. Etig. Hants, Le9 PrimU\fk, 
Paris, 1889. G. Frey, Sammlung atugewiBhlter Slographien Vmarii, Berlin, 
188a Bog. Mi&nts, Let PrSeuneun de la lienaiatanee, Paris, 1882L Perkins, 
Tuscan Scnlptors, London, 1864. Gioognara, Storia deOa iictdturay Tenioe, 
181S-1818. Semper^s DonateUo^ Vienna, 1875, contains a chapter on the com- 
petition for the Baptistery gates. Lasinio*s Engravingii Florence, 1881. 

WHOEVER obtains renown among his fellow-men for 
the possession of any particular gift, is without doubt 
for the most part a truly blessed light and ex- 
emplar to many, whether of his contemporaries or of those 
who come after him, to say nothing of the great honours 
and large rewards derived from this advantage by himself 
in his own life-time. This may be remarked in all cities 
and countries. Nor is there any thing by which the minds 
of men are more readily aroused to effort, or by which the 
discipline of study is rendered less onerous to them, than 
the honours and benefits to be derived from the heavy 
labours of the artist or man of learning. By these it is 
that every undertaking, however difficult, is rendered easy, 
and at no time will the powers of the labourer be put forth 
so effectually and with so rich and mature a fruit as when 
he is stimulated to effort by the praises of the world. There 
are infinite numbers of men who seeing and feeling this, 
subject themselves to many a pain, that they also may at- 
tain to the distinction, and merit the rewards conferred 



> In the first edition Vaaari calls Ghiberti in his heading the ** painter. 
In his ComrMHtarto Ghiberti speaks of being ^^inelined towards painting.** 
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upon some one of their compatriots ; therefore it was that 
in ancient times men of parts and distinction were rewarded 
with riches, or honoured by triumphs and statnes. But as 
it rarely happens that talent can escape the persecutions of 
envy, it is most needful that all should striye, so far as in 
them lies, to ward off her attacks by the truest excellence, or 
should at least arm themselyes with strength and resolution 
to sustain the impetus of her onset ; as was admirably ac- 
complished by Lorenzo di Oione Ohiberti, otherwise di 
Bartoluccio, who was well aided in the struggle by his own 
merits, as well as by the favour of fortune. It was the high 
desert of Lorenzo which induced the sculptor Donate, and 
Filippo Brunelleschi, the architect and sculptor, both dis- 
tinguished men, to place that youth before themselves, and 
to acknowledge, as they did, — although self-love might 
tempt them to affirm the contrary, — that he was indeed a 
better master than they in the art that was in question, on 
the occasion to which we allude, namely, that of casting in 
bronze. This act, in truth, redounded to the glory of those 
two artists, as well as to the confusion of many, who, pre- 
suming on their own abilities, press themselves forward and 
occupy the place due to talents of others, although they are 
unable to produce any good fruits : and after labouring a 
thousand years to effect nothing, do but oppress the efforts 
and hinder the advancement of those who might promote 
the progress of art and knowledge, but for their envy and 
malignity. 

Lorenzo was the son of Bartoluocio Qhiberti,' and in his 
early youth acquired the art of the goldsmith, under the 

* Lonnao waa ton of dona di Ser BooMcorao, uid of Midonna Fiore, who 
after the death of Oione maniad that Bartolo di Miohele, who seema to hare 
been ao good a step-father to Lorenxo, and whose portrait Ghiberti has 
plaoed upon the aeoond gate of the Baptistery. He oalled himself Lorenzo di 
Bartoloooio nntU late in life, bat it hairing been saggeated that he was 
not really the son of Clone, Lorenxo in the year 1443 pablioly defended and 
cleared >i<w»fi^ from the imputation of lllegitimaoy. After that year he went 
always by his real name of Lorenso di Clone. See Milaneai, Baldinnooi, and 
Gayo. 

18 
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care of his father^ who was an excellent master^ and in- 
Btructed him in such sort that Lorensso, aided by his natural 
abilities, became a better goldsmith than his tes/cher. But 
delighting still more in the arts of design and scalptnre,* he 
sometimes worked in colours, and at other times employed 
himself in the casting of small figares in bronze, which he 
finished very gracefnlly. He also took much pleasure in 
imitating the dies of ancient coins and medals, besides 
which he frequently took the portraits of his different friends 
from the life. 

Whilst Lorenzo was thus labouring to acquire the art of 
gold- working with Bartoluccio, the plague, by which Flor- 
ence was yisited in the year 1400, broke out, as he relates 
himself in a book written with his own hand, wherein he 
discourses of matters touching the arts,^ and which is now in 
the possession of the yenerable Messer Cosimo Bartoli, a 
Florentine gentleman. To this plague were added ciril dis- 
cords and various troubles in the city, from which Lorenzo 
was compelled to depart, when he repaired to Bomagna, in 
company with another painter, where they worked together 
in Rimini, painting a chamber and other works for ^or 
Pandolfo Malatesti, which were all completed by them with 
great diligence and to the satisfaction of that noble, who, 
although young, took much pleasure in all things relating 
to art. Lorenzo meanwhile did not remit the prosecution 

" Stamina is named by Baldinaooi as Iior«nio*a master. 

* Perkins cites Ghiberti*s treatise on arohiteotare sad its " false ostentataon, 
almost VitmTisn," as proof of his defeetiye education. The MS. which re- 
mains of Ghiberti^s oommentary is a copy made in the fifteenth century prob- 
ably from Ghiberti*s original, and is now in the MagUabeochian Idbrary of 
Florence. It is divided into three parts. The first part treats of the ancient 
artists and is in the main tsken from Pliny ; the lecond is deroied to the 
artists of the fourteenth century ; the third part is a treatise on arohiteetore, 
proportion, eta Cicognarai Kilaaesi and Herr Fxey haye published copi- 
ous eztraote from the commentaries, and Perkins in his ^* Ohibetii H won 
icole^ has translated long passages into French. The abov* manuscript 
and a second manuscript of the same commentaries in the Maglidbec^iana 
belonged to Cosimo Bartoli, and from the great number of sketches by Tari- 
ous artists which it contains, appears to be a collection of studies made hf 
Ghiberti and his descendants. See Milaaesi, IL 2^7. 
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of his studies in relation to design, bat frequently executed 
rilievi in wax, stucco, and other materials of similar kind, 
well knowing that such rilieyi are the drawing-exercises of 
sculptors, without practice in which they cannot hope to 
bring any great work to perfection. But Lorenzo did not 
long remain absent from his country. After the pestilence 
had ceased, the ^ignoria of Florence and the Quild of the 
Merchants resolyed to- proceed with the two doors of San 
GioYanni, one of the oldest and most important churches in 
the city, concerning which there had already been so much 
discourse and so many deliberations. The time was favour- 
able for such an undertaking, the art of sculpture then pos- 
sessing able masters in abundance, foreigners as well as 
Florentines : those in authority therefore, considering that 
the work ought to be done as well as talked of, gave orders 
that all the artists, masters of eminence throughout Italy, 
should be given to understand that they might repair to 
Florence, there to present a specimen of their abilities in a 
trial of skill, which was to be made by the composition and 
execution of an historical representation in bronze, similar 
to those which Andrea Pisano had executed for the first 
door. 

Notice of this determination was sent by Bartoluccio to 
Lorenzo, who was then working in Pesaro, and whom his 
father-in-law urged to return to Florence, and show what he 
could do ; saying, that this was an opportunity for making 
himself known and displaying his abilities, reminding him 
also that from the occasion now presenting itself, they might 
derive such advantages that neither one nor the other of 
them need any longer work 9ki pear-mahing^ The words of 
Bartoluccio roused the spirit of Lorenzo in such a manner, 
that although the Signer Pandolfo, the other painter, and 
all the court, were treating him with the most amicable dis- 
tinction, and entreated him to remain with them, he never- 
theless took leave of that noble and of the painter, who 
were with difficulty persuaded to let him depart, and saw 

* Thwe Pean (JPere) were tha pear-shaped ear-ringt of ihe Floceniiiiei. 
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>iiTn go with extreme regret ; bat no promises nor increase of 
appointments availed to detain him, eyery minate then 
seeming to Lorenzo a thousand years, until he found him- 
self on the road to Florence. Departing from Pesaro, there- 
fore, he arrived safely in his native city. A great concourse 
of foreign artists had by this time assembled at Florence, 
and had presented themselves to the syndics or consuls of 
the Quild, who chose seven masters from the whole number : 
three of these were Florentines, the remaining four were 
Tuscans. Each of these artists received a sum of money, 
and it was commanded that within a year each should pro- 
duce a story in bronze as a specimen of his powers, all to be 
of the same size, which was that of one of the compartments 
in the first door. The subject was chosen by the consuls, 
and was the Sacrifice of Isaac by his father Abraham, that 
being selected as presenting sufficient opportunity for the 
artists to display their mastery over the difficulties of their 
art : this story comprising landscape, with human figures, 
nude and clothed, as well as those of animals ; the foremost 
of these figures were to be in full-relief, the second in half- 
relief, and the third in low-relief. The candidates for this 
work were Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, Donate* and Lorenzo 
di Bartoluccio, who were Florentines, with Jacopo della 
Quercia, of Siena; Niccolo d'Arezzo, his disciple ; Francesco 
di Valdambrina, and Simone da Golle, called Simon of the 
Bronzes.^ All these masters made promise before the con- 
suls that they would deliver each his specimen completed at 
the prescribed time, and all set themselves to the work with 
the utmost care and study, putting forth all their strength, 
and calling all their knowledge to aid, in the hope of sur- 
passing one another. They kept their labours meanwhile 
entirely secret, one from the other, that they might not 
copy each other's plans. Lorenzo alone, who had Bartolnc- 

• The competition mm held in 1401. 

' Another oompetitor mentioned in GhibertL^s oonmientary is Nloodl6 Lun- 
berti of Aresso ; the one nsmed by Veeari ia, aooording to MiUneai, Niooold 
BpinelU, also an Aretine. Perkins (see Ohiberil et ton Aole, p. 9) doobto 
Aether many foreigners took part in the competition. 
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cio to gnide him, which last snflered him to shrink before 
no amoant of labour, but compelled him to make yarions 
models before he resolved on adopting any one of them — 
Lorenzo only, I say, permitted all the citizens to see his ^ 
work, inviting them, or any stranger who might be passing '^f^'' 

and had acquaintance with the art, to say what they thought 
on the subject ; and these various opinions were so useful to 
the artist, that he produced a model, which was admirably 
executed and without any defect whatever. He then made 
the ultimate preparations, cast the work in bronze, and 
found it succeed to admiration ; when Lorenzo, assisted by 
Bartoluccio his father, completed and polished the whole 
with such love and patience, that no work could be executed 
with more care, or finished with greater delicacy. When 
the time arrived for comparing the different works, Lorenzo's 
specimen, with those of all the other masters, were found to 
be completed, and were given to the Quild of the Merchants 
for their judgment. Wherefore, all having been examined 
by the syndics, and by many other citizens, there were vari- 
ous opinions among them touching the matter. Many for- 
eigners had assembled in Florence— some painters, some 
sculptors, others goldsmiths : these were all invited by the 
consuls, or syndics, to give judgment on those works, to- 
gether with the men of the same calling who dwelt in Flor- 
ence. The number of these persons was thirty-four, all well 
experienced in their several arts. But although there were 
divers opinions among them touching various points, and 
one preferred the manner of this candidate and one of that, 
yet they all agreed that Filippo di Ser Brunellesco and Lo- 
renzo di Bartoluccio had presented works of better compo- 
sition, more richly adorned with figures, and more delicately 
finished" than was that of Donate, although in his speci- 
men also the design was exceedingly good.* In the work of 

* MiUuieti points oat the fact that Ohiberti** relief was oast in one piece, 
while the other shown by Branellesohi was in sereral pieces. These two re- 
Ue^ ordered in 140t, finished probably in 140S, are now in the Baigello, or 
National Masenm of Florenoe. 

* It is unlikely that Donatello competed, as he was only seventeen years old, 
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Jacopo della Querela the figures were carefully designed, but 
wanted delicacy of finish. In the specimen of Francesco 
da Valdambrina the heads were beautiful and the work well 
finished, but the composition was confused. That of Simon 
da GoUe was a beautiful specimen of casting, because that 
was his peculiar branch of art, but the design was not good. 
The specimen presented by Niccolo d'Arezzo showed the 
hand of the practised master, but the figures were stunted 
and the work not well finished. The story executed by 
Lorenzo only, which is still to be seen in the Hall of Audi- 
ence, belonging to the Guild of the Merchants, was perfect 
in all its parts. The whole work was admirably designed 
« ' ^ ' ^ and rery finely composed : the figures graceful, elegant, and 

^ " in beautiful attitudes ; and all was finished with so much 

OH'>rc care and to such perfection, that the work seemed not 

to have been cast and polished with instruments of iron, 
but looked rather as though it had been blown with the 
breath. 

When Donate and Filippo saw the care and success with 
which Lorenzo had completed his specimen, they drew aside 
together, and, conferring with each other, decided that the 
work ought to be given to him, because it appeared to them 
that the public advantage, as well as individual benefit, 
would be thus best secured and promoted, since Lorenzo 
being very young — for he had not completed his twentieth 
year — would have the opportunity, while exercising his 
talents on that magnificent work, of producing those noble 
fruits of which his beautiful story gave so fair a hope. 
They declared that, according to their judgment, Lorenzo 
had executed his specimen more perfectly than any of the 
other artists, and that it would be a more obvious proof of 
envy to deprive him of it, than of rectitude to accord it to 
him. 

bat he did unst In tha exeontion of the leooiid gate. MiUnesi thinki that 
the design for a panel, whioh, aooording to Vasari, DonateUo offered fai oom- 
petition for the Baptisteiy gatea, was in leaUty a design made mnoh later 
for the sacristy doors of the Dnomo— doors which were ordarad of him in 
I486; hat wece nerer completed. See Milanesi, IL 290^ note 2. 
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Lorenzo therefore commenced the works for those doors^ 
beginning with that which is opposite to the hoase of the 
wardens, and first he prepared a model, in wood, of the ex- 
act size which each compartment was to have in the metal, 
with the framework and the ornaments of the angles, on 
each of which was placed a head ; and all the decorations 
by which the stories of every compartment were to be sur- 
rounded. After haying prepared and dried the mould with 
infinite care and exactitude in a workshop that he had pro- 
cured opposite to Santa Maria Nuoya,'^ where the Weavers' 
Hospital now stands, and which was called the threshing- 
floor, he built an immense furnace, which I well remember 
to have seen, and there cast the portion he had prepared, in 
metal. But it pleased the fates that this should not suc- 
ceed ; yet Lorenzo, preceiving in what point he had failed, 
did not lose courage, nor permit himself to despond ; but 
haying promptly prepared another mould, without making 
the occurrence known to any one, he cast the piece again, 
when it succeeded perfectly. In this manner the artist con- 
tinued the whole work, casting each story himself ; and 
when he had completed and polished it, he fixed it in its 
place. The arrangement of the stories is similar to that 
adopted by Andrea Pisano in constructing the first door, 
which had been designed for him by Giotto. The number 
of them is twenty ; the subjects being taken from the New 
Testament : beneath these stories, in eight similar compart- 
ments, are figures of the four Evangelists, two on each leaf 
or fold of the door, with the four Doctors of the Church in 
like manner. All these figures are varied in their attitudes, 
vestments, and other particulars : one is reading, another 
writing ; some are in deep meditation, and differing thus 
one from another, all, whether acting or refiecting, are 
equally lifelike. The framework which encloses each pict- 

<• This mne lionae in the Via Bnfaliiii bean a tablet stating that the doort 
of the baptistery were oast there. In reality Ghiberti bought the house in 
1460, when only the jambs of the door remained to be done. In 1498 Penigino 
ooonpieditb 
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are is enriched with ornaments of ivy leaves and foliage of 
other kinds, with mouldings between them, and on each 
angle is a male or female head in fall relief, purporting to 
represent the Prophets and Sibyls. They are very beaatifal, 
and their variety serves to prove the fertility of invention 
possessed by the master. Above the Doctors and Evangel* 
ists here described, and on the side towards Santa Maria del 
Fiore, is the first, or commencing story, which represents 
the Annanciation of Oar Lady : Lorenaso has given to the 
Virgin an expression of terror and sadden alarm ; as the 
angel appears, she turns from him in an attitude of infinite 
grace. Beside this representation is one exhibiting the 
Birth of Christ ; where Our Lady is reposing in a recum- 
bent position, with Joseph, earnestly regarding the shep- 
herds, and angels, who are singing. On the opposite fold 
of the door, and at the same height with the last mentioned 
compartment, is one presenting a continuation of the story, 
and exhibiting the arrival of the Magi, with their adoration 
of Christ, to whom they offer tribute ; their court and ser- 
vants are also shown following them, with horses and other 
accessories, all displaying infinite ability. Next to this is 
Christ disputing with the Doctors in the Temple ; and here 
the admiring attention with which the doctors are listening 
to Christ is very finely expressed, as is the joy of Mary and 
Joseph at finding him. Above these there follows (to com- 
mence with that over the Annunciation), the Baptism of 
Christ, by John, in the river Jordan ; and here the rever- 
ence of the one is as clearly expressed as is the faith of the 
other. Beside this is the Temptation of Christ by the devil, 
who, terrified by the words of Jesus, stands before him in 
an attitude of abject fear ; showing that he knows Christ to 
be the Son of Ood. Next to this, on the opposite fold, is 
the Saviour driving the money-changers from the Temple, 
overturning their tables, and casting forth the animals for 
sacrifice, the doves, and other merchandize. In this pict- 
ure the figures of the expelled traders falling over each 
other in their fiight, are full of grace and beauty, giving 
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proof of infinito judgment in the artist. Beside the Expul- 
sion from the Temple is the Shipwreck of the Apostles, 
with St. Peter, who, haying descended from the ship, is 
sinking in the wares, but is supported by Jesus. This 
story exhibits a rich variety in the different attitudes of the 
Apostles, who are labouring to save the ship ; and the faith 
of St. Peter is made manifest by his proceeding to join 
Christ on the water. On the other leaf, and oyer the story 
of the Baptism, is that of the Transfiguration on Mount 
Tabor, wherein Lorenzo has shown, in the attitudes of the 
Apostles, how the eyes of mortals are dazzled by the sight 
of celestial glories ; while the diyinity of Christ is made 
obyious, as he holds his head aloft, and with extended arms 
appears between the figures of Moses and Elias. Beside 
this is the Besurrection of Lazarus from the dead : he is- 
sues from the sepulchre, and stands before the spectators 
with his hands and feet bound, to the infinite astonishment 
of all. Martha is present, with Mary Magdalene, who 
kisses the feet of the Sayiour with the utmost reyerence and 
humility. On the same leyel with these two last mentioned 
scenes, but on the opposite leaf of the door, is Christ enter- 
ing Jerusalem, seated on the ass, while the children of the 
Hebrews cast their garments before Him, and strew the 
path of the Bedeemer with palm leayes and oliye branches ; 
the Apostles are also shown, following their Master. Be- 
side this scene is the Last Supper, an admirable composi- 
tion, and full of beauty in all its parts: the figures are 
seated at a long table, half placed within and half without 
the chamber. Aboye the Transfiguration is the Sayiour on 
the Mount of Oliyes, where the three Apostles are seen 
asleep in yarious attitudes of much truth and beauty. The 
story beside this is that of Christ betrayed by Judas, and 
taken by the Jews, which presents many admirable charac- 
teristics well meriting attentiye consideration. The Apos- 
tles, who haye been put to fiight, exhibit many fine atti- 
tudes, while those of the Jews who take the Sayiour captiye 
equally display the yiolence they are using, and the triumph 
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they feel. On the opposite fold of the door^ and at the 
same height with these, is Christ boond to the colnmn, his 
figure, bent beneath the flagellation, is somewhat contorted 
by the pain he suffers, and exhibits an attitude which 
awakens deep compassion, while a fearful rage and desire 
for yengeance are manifest in the gestures and faces of the 
Jews by whom he is tortured. Beside this story is that of 
Christ conducted before Pilate, who washes his hands, and 
condemns the Saviour to the cross. 

Above the scene in the garden, on the other side, and in 
the last series of these representations, is Christ bearing his 
Cross, and led to death by a furious rabble of the soldiery, 
who, by the violence of their gestures, appear to drag 
Him forcibly along. The deep grief and bitter wailings of 
the Maries are also expressed with so much truth and vivid- 
ness, that those who were present at this mournful spec* 
tacle can scarcely have seen it more clearly. Near to this 
picture is that of Christ crucified, with Our Lady and St. 
John the Evangelist seated on the earth, overwhelmed with 
grief and indignation. On the opposite fold of the door is 
then depicted the Besurrection, where the guards lie, like 
dead men, in a deep sleep, while the Saviour rises upwards ; 
and such is the grace of his attitude, and the perfection of 
the beautiful limbs produced by the genius and patience of 
Lorenzo, that he does indeed appear to be glorified. Fi- 
nally, in the last compartment, appears the Holy Spirit 
descending on the Apostles ; and truly exquisite are the 
attitudes and expressions of those who receive it. 

This great work was carried forward to its completion 
without sparing either cost, time, or whatever else could 
promote the successful termination of the enterprise ; the 
nude figures are in all parts most beautiful, and the draper- 
ies, although still retaining some slight trace of the older 
manner of Oiotto's day, have, nevertheless, a direct ten- 
dency towards that of more modem times, and this gives to 
figures of that size a grace of character which is very attrac- 
tive. The composition of each story is, of a truth, so well 
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arranged, the figures are so judicionsly grouped, and so 
finely executed, that the whole work richly deserves the 
praise bestowed on it in the commencement, by Filippo. 
The merits of Lorenzo were most honourably acknowledged 
by his fellow citizens, and from them in general, as well as 
from the artists in particular, whether compatriots or for- 
eigners, he received the highest commendations. This work, 
with its exterior ornaments, which are also of metal, rep- 
resenting festoons of fruits, and figures of animals, cost 
22,000 florins, and the door weighed 34,000 pounds. ^^ 

This undertaking being completed, the consuls of the 
Guild of Merchants considered that they had been extreme- 
ly well served, and hearing the praises given to Lorenzo by 
dl beholders, they determined that he should execute a 
second work, to be placed in one of the niches outside Or 
San Michele, and opposite to the building occupied by the 
cloth-dressers. This was a statue in bronze, four braccia 
and a half high, to the honour of St. John the Baptist. 
Lorenzo commenced the work accordingly ; nor did he ever 
leave it until its entire completion : this figure also has 

u Ghiberti*! firat gates were oonunenoed in 1408 and placed in 142i. There 
are two Talvee with foarteen baa-relief a in eaoh Talve. The Btoriea are from 
the New Testament ; eaoh relief has its own border of leafage, adorned alao< 
with the head of a prophet or sibyL In eight of the reliefs are the Evangel- 
ists and Fathers of the ohnroh ; in the others sre The Annnnoiation ; The Na- 
tiyitj ; The Adoration of the Magi ; Christ among the Dootors ; The Bap- 
tism of Christ ; The Temptation ; The Vendors Driven from the Temple ; 
The Barque of Peter ; The Tranafignratbn ; The Raising of Lasams ; Christ 
Entering Jemsalem ; The Last Sapper ; Christ in the Qsxden ; The Kiss of 
Jadas ; The FbgeUation; Chzist before Pilate ; The Bearing of the Cross ; 
The Chmoifizion; The Resnrreotion ; The Holy Women at the Tomb of 
Christ H. Bog, Mtlnti in his PrimU^ in charaoteriaing these reliefs as 
an outcome of Gothio art, says that Ghiberti in studying the harmony, ear- 
nestness, and simptidty of Andrea Pisano's figures in Us first gate of the Bap- 
tistery has added to the qualities of Andrea *'more ease^ greater and richer 
▼ariety of oompositlon, more perfect grace.** He adds that Ghiberti has 
created ** costumes which are intermediate between the Middle Ages and the 
Be nai s sano e, and a transitional architecture not yet frankly antique.'* He 
considers that tUs second gate (the first by Ghiberti) of the Baptistery is, if 
compared with Iiorenao*S competitive relief, the Sacrifice of Abraham, almost. 
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been, and etill is, highly commended : the name of the ar« 
tist is engraved on the mantle. The statae of the Baptist 
was placed in the tabernacle designed for it in the year 
1414, and in the head, in an arm, which seems to be of the 
living flesh rather than of bronze, in the hands, and in the 
attitude, may be seen a commencement of the good modem 
manner. Lorenzo was the first who began to imitate the 
works of the ancient fiomans^ of which he was a zealous 
student, as all must be who would attain to perfection in 
their art. In the front and upper part of the tabernacle 
enclosing this figure, the master made an attempt in mosaic^ 
placing there the half-length figure of a prophet. 

The fame of Lorenzo had now extended not only through- 
out all Italy, but also into other countries, where he was 
considered the most ingenious of all the masters in foundry 
work, insomuch that Jacopo della Fonte, Donate, and the 
Sienese Yecchietto having executed certain figures and his- 
torical pieces in bronze for the Signoria of Siena, to be 
placed in their church of San Giovanni, and which were in- 
tended to adorn the baptismal font of th^t church, ^^ the 
Sienese (having seen the works of Lorenzo in Florence) 
agreed among themselves that he also should execute two 
.stories for them : the subjects of these works were from 
the life of John the Baptist, and in one was represented the 
Baptism of Christ by St. John, who is accompanied by 
many figures, some naked, others very richly dressed. The 
second exhibits the Baptist when taken and led before 
Herod. In these works Lorenzo greatly surpassed the ar- 
tists who had executed the others, and was in consequence 
very highly commended by the Sienese, and by all who be- 
held the work. 

The masters of the Mint " had to furnish a statue for 

^* The panels of the font were exeonted u follows : Two hy Tnrino di Sano 
and his son Giovanni (commissioned 1417), two hy Ghiberti (1417-1427), one 
hy Jacopo della Qneroia, one hy Donatello. HUanesi does not heliere that Veo- 
chietta worked upon the font, considering that the dates make it impiohahle. 

" Not the masters of the Mint bnt the guild of Bankers. The statue of 
St. Matthew was finished in 1420 and set up in 1422. The sUtnettea abovo 
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one of those niches of Or San Michele, which are opposite 
to the Guild of the Weavers. This statue was to represent 
St. Matthew, and to be of the same height with that of St. 
John aboTe described. They confided the charge of it, 
therefore, to Lorenzo Ghiberti, who produced a work of the 
utmost perfection, and one which was more highly praised 
than that of St. John, the master having executed it more 
in the modern manner. The successful completion of this 
statue caused the Guild of the Woolstaplers to determine 
that our artist should execute another for the same place, 
likewise in bronze, and of the same proportions with that 
of St. Matthew. The figure was to represent St. Stephen,^* 
who was the patron saint of that guild, and was to be placed 
in the niche following that of St. Matthew. This also 
Lorenzo completed very happily, giving the bronze a very 
beautiful varnish, insomuch that this statue afforded no 
less satisfaction than those before mentioned, or than the 
other works performed in Florence by the same master. 

At that time Maestro Leonardo Dati was general of the 
Preaching Friars, and, desiring to leave to his country a 
memorial of himself in Santa Maria Novella, where he had 
taken his vows, he caused Lorenzo to construct a sepulchre 
of bronze, with his own figure, taken from nature, in a 
recumbent position thereon ;"^ and from this work, which 
was very much admired, there arose another, which Ludo- 
vico degli Albizzi and Niccolo *• Valori caused to be con- 
structed in the church of Santa Croce. 

it on the pinnftdes are by Nicoolo d* Axeczo. (See M. Reymond, Oaxette de$ 
Beaux Art$, 1891.) M. Reymond also attribates to Kiooolothe statue of 
Sant* Jaoopo and the fine relief beneath it, and dates it as the second work 
upon the exterior of Or San Scheie. 

i« The St. Stephen was exeonted in 1428. 

" This slab is greatly worn by the feet of passers. Dati died in 1434, and 
bis monument was set here at pnblio expense aa a reward for senrioe done the 
Commune as Ambassador. 

>* Milanesi quotes Ghiberti*s own commentary to prove that the effigy of 
Lndovico degli Obizi (as Lorenzo calls him) was designed bat not executed 
eirca 14^, and that the other tomb oommemorated Bartolommeo Valori, not 
Nicool2». 
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After these things^ Gosimo and Lorenzo de' Medici desir- 
ing to do honour to the relics of the three martyrs. Pro* 
tas, Hyacinthns, and Nemesins, caused their bodies to be 
brought from Casentino, where they had remained, receiv- 
ing but little veneration, for many years, and commissioned 
Lorenzo to prepare a tomb of bronze. In the midst thereof 
are two angels, in basso-rilieyo, holding a garland of olive, 
within which is inscribed the names of the aforesaid mar- 
tyrs. In this tomb ^ were placed the above-named relics, 
and it was fixed in the church belonging to the monastery 
of the Angeli, in Florence. On the lower part, and on that 
side which is turned towards the church of the monks, are 
the following words, engraved on marble : — 

"Glarissimi viri Cosmas et Lauientins fratres neglectas din 
sanotonun leliquias martynim religioso studio ao fidelissima 
pietate snis sumptibus aereis loonlis oondendas oolendasque onm- 
nmt." 

And on the outer side, where the little church faces towards 
the road, are the words hereafter recited, also engraved on 
marble, beneath the arms of the Medici : — 

"Hio oondita sunt corpora sanctorum Christ! Martymm Frothi 
et Hyaointhi, et Nemesii/ Ann. Dom. 1428.'' 

This work likewise succeeded perfectly well, and from 
that circumstance there arose a wish on the part of the war- 
dens of Santa Maria del Fiore to have a sarcophagus and 
monument of bronze constructed by the same master, for 
the reception of the body of San Zanobi, bishop of Flor- 
ence." This tomb is three braocia and a half long and two 
high ; it is decorated with many and varied ornaments, and 

* Prote and Myaeintii, in the IClaaed Edition. 

" When the mouwiery wai snpprewed this tomb, ezeonted 14S8i, wm broken 
np uid aold for old bronae. It has been pat together again, and ia in the 
Hoieo Nasionale, or Bargella. 

"The bronxe nioophagns waa originaUy intended, according to Boitari, to 
hold only the head of San Zanobi (Zenobina). Ordered in 14S8 of Ghibnti, 
the aaroophagoB waa completed in 1446. It ia atiU in the cathedcaL 
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in the centre of the front Lorenzo has represented San 
Zanobi restoring to life a child who had been left to his care 
by the mother, and who had died while she was absent on a 
pilgrimage. In a second relief is also a child who has been 
killed by a wagon, with the same saint, who resuscitates one 
of the two servants or lay-brothers sent to him by Sant' 
Ambrogio, and of whom one had died in crossing the Alps. 
The companion of the dead serrant stands before the saint 
bewailing his loss, when San Zanobi, moved to compassion, 
consoles him by the words, '' be at peace : he doth but sleep, 
and thou shalt see him alive again/' On the back of the 
tomb are six angels, who hold a garland of elm-leaves, 
within which are certain words to the praise of San Zanobi, 
and in memory of that saint. To this work also Lorenzo 
gave the most earnest care, and putting forth the many re- 
sources of his art, he finished it most successfully, insomuch 
that it was greatly celebrated, and considered an extraordi- 
narily beautiful thing. 

While the works of Lorenzo, who executed innumerable 
commissions for various persons in gold and silver, as well 
as in bronze, were daily increasing his fame, it chanced that 
there fell into the hands of Oiovanni, son of Cosmo de' Me- 
dici, a large cornelian, on which the flaying of Marsyas by 
Apollo was represented in intaglio, which cornelian, as it 
was said, had once served the emperor Nero for a seal, and 
this being esteemed a rare thing, as well for the size of the 
stone, which was large, as for the marvellous beauty of the 
intaglio, Giovanni gave it to Lorenzo, to the end that he 
should make a gold ornament, also intaglio, to enclose and 
surround it; at this work the master laboured several 
months, but when it was completed, the intaglio that he 
had executed around it was found to be no less beautiful 
and meritorious than was the admirably perfect engraving 
of the stone itself. The success of this work caused Lorenzo 
to receive commissions for many others in gold and silver, 
but which are not now to be found. Among other orna- 
ments he made a clasp or fastening of gold for Pope Martin, 
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which that pontiff wore in his cope : this was adorned with 
figures in full relief^ and among them were placed jewels of 
very great price — a truly excellent work. He also made a 
wonderfully rich mitre, formed of foliage in gold, the leaves 
being wholly detached from the surface and of very beauti- 
ful effect : among them were also many small figures in full 
relief, which were considered marvellously fine. From this 
work the master not only acquired increase of fame, but 
also large rewards from the liberality of Pope Martin. 

In the year 1439 ^* Pope Eugenius arrived in Florence to 
unite the Greek and Boman churches, when the Florentine 
council was held. The pope having seen the works of Lo- 
renzo Ohiberti, and being no less pleased with them than 
with the artist himself, who was very acceptable to that pon- 
tiff, his holiness commanded him to make a mitre of gold, 
weighing fifteen pounds, with pearls, the weight of which 
was five pounds and a half, the whole being estimated — with 
the jewels also set in the mitre — at 30,000 ducats of gold.^ 
It is said that among these pearls were six of the size of fil- 
berts, and no imagination could conceive any thing more 
beautiful (according to what was afterwards seen in a design 
of the whole) than the fanciful arrangement of these jewels, 
with the variety of figures, of children and others, which 
formed the varied and most graceful decoration of this work 
for which the master received many favours from the pon* 
tiff both for himself and his friends, besides the first remun- 
eration of his labours. 

The city of Florence had acquired so much glory and 
praise from the admirable works of this most ingenious 
artist, that a resolution was taken by the consuls of the 
Guild of the Merchants to give him a commission for the 
third door of San Giovanni, which was also to be of bronze. 

>* Pope BageaioB oame to Florence in 1438. 

^ M. MtiintB, Le$ Primitifk^ p. 586, gives the date of the daip and mitre for 
Pope Martin as the year 1419. These jewels have aU disappeared, as weU as 
the gold work in which they were set Cellini declares in his memoirs that 
Ghiberti was at his best as a goldsmith, ^* and more in his tnie profc 
when ooonpied with small figures than when designing laxge oneSi 
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In the case of the first door, which Lorenzo had made, he 
had followed the directions of the consuls, as regarded the 
decoration of the frame-work, by which the figures were 
surrounded, since they had determined that the general form 
of all the doors should be similar to that constructed by An- 
drea Pisano. But having now seen how greatly Lorenzo 
had surpassed the elder master, the consuls resolved to 
change the position of the doors, and whereas that of An- 
drea had previously occupied the centre, they now placed it 
on the side of the building which stands opposite to the 
Misericordia, proposing that the new door to be made by 
Lorenzo should be substituted for it, and should thencefor- 
ward occupy the centre ; for they fully expected that he 
would put forth every effort and zealously employ all the re- 
sources of his art, insomuch that they now placed themselves 
in his hands without reserve, referring the whole matter 
entirely to his care, and declaring that they gave him full 
permission to proceed with the work as he should think 
best,^ and to do whatever might most effectuaUy secure 
that this third door should be the richest, most highly 
adorned, most beautiful and most perfect, that he could 
possibly contrive, or that could be imagined. Nor would 
they have him spare either time or labour, to the end that 
as he had previously surpassed all the sculptors that had 
lived before him, so he might now eclipse and surpass all his 
own earlier works. 

Lorenzo commenced the undertaking, calling all his 
knowledge and ability of every kind to aid. He divided his 
work into ten compartments, or pictures, five on each side, 
which gave to each compartment one braccio and a third ; 
around the whole and serving as an ornament to the f rame- 

** There u an interestiiig letter from Lionardo Axetino to Niooolo da Us- 
sano and the other I>ep'iUaii, oontaining siiggeBtiona oonoeming the rabjeota 
of the boB-rMefk^ and stating that they ahonld first of aU be '* aabjeots oap»- 
ble of Ulnatntion,** and leoondly, that '* they should be signifioant.** He adds 
that he has selected ten histories and eight Prophets to be fignzed on the doors, 
and remarks that he should be glad to be at the elbow of the designer so as to 
make him feel the fnU rignifiimnoe of eaoh story. 
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work which enoloses the stories, are niches filled with figures 
in almost full relief, the number of which is twenty, all of 
exceeding beauty. Among others is the naked form of 
Samson, with a jaw-bone in his hand and his arm round a 
column, and this exhibits a degree of perfection which will 
bear comparison with that displayed by the ancients in their 
figures of Hercules, whether in bronze or marble. The same 
may be said of Joshua, who is in the act of addressing his 
army, and really seems to speak : there are besides, many 
prophets and sibyls, adorned in a richly-varied manner, and 
displaying the utmost fertility of invention in draperies, 
head-dresses, ornaments of the hair, and other decorations. 
Twelve ^ figures, in a recumbent position, were placed in 
the niches, which are at each comer ; and on the angles, in 
circular cavities, the master executed female heads, with 
those of youths and old men, the number of all being 
thirty-four.^ Among these heads, towards the centre of 
the door and near to the place where the master has en- 
graved his name, is the portrait of his father-in-law Barto- 
luccio, which is the oldest of the series, while that of the 
youngest man is the head of Lorenzo himself, the author of 
the whole work. There are besides innumerable decorations 
of foliage, cornices, and other ornaments, all arranged and 
perfected with the utmost ability and the most zealous care. 
The folds of this door are adorned, as we have said, with 
stories from the Old Testament — the first presents the cre- 
ation of Adam, and Eve, his wife, whose figures exhibit the 
very perfection of beauty; and here we perceive that Lo- 
renzo has had it at heart to give them the most exquisite 
forms that he could devise, intending to show that as our 
first parents came from the hand of God, the most beautiful 
of all the creatures that had been made, so in his work they 
were designed to surpass all the others that he had ever 
produced in any of his works: without doubt a most 
worthy consideration. Li the same picture are seen ottr 
first parents eating the apple, and also at the moment when 

** Four, figuea xatiier. " Twenty-lour fignrai xathiSE. 
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fhey are driven out of Paradise : and here the attitudes of 
the figures express the first effects of their sin ; they are 
made aware of their nakedness, which they seek to conceal. 
We finally see them receive their punishment, being com- 
pelled by the angel to depart from Paradise. 

In the second compartment are Adam and Eve, with their 
two little children. Gain and Abel. These last are also 
shown when Abel is offering the best of his fiock in sacri- 
fice, while Cain presents the less worthy oblation. The 
expression of the latter displays his envy of his brother — 
that of Abel makes manifest the love he bears to Ood. One 
part of this picture is of singular beauty : it exhibits Gain 
ploughing the earth with a pair of oxen, whose labour, and 
the efforts they make beneath the yoke, are so admirably 
exhibited, that they seem alive and in positive motion. 
The same may be said of the figure of Abel, who is keeping 
his fiocks : he is then slain by his brother, and here the 
movements of Gain are full of violence ; his expression is 
that of pitiless cruelty, as he strikes his brother with his 
club, while the bronze itself has been made to exhibit the 
languor of death in the most beautiful form of Abel. In 
the distance, moreover, and executed in basso-rilievo, is 
seen the Almighty Father, demanding from Gain what he 
has done with his brother. Each of the compartments 
comprise four stories. In the third Lorenzo represented 
the patriarch Noah issuing from the ark, with his wife, his 
sons, his daughters, and the wives of his sons, together with 
all the animals, those of the air as well as of the earth : all 
these creatures are finished with such perfection of ex- 
cellence, each in its kind, that it is not possible for art 
more effectually to imitate nature. The open ark is seen 
in the extreme distance, with the desolation caused by the 
deluge : this part is in perspective and in the lowest relief 
(bassissimo-rilievo), the whole being treated with the ut- 
most delicacy : the figures of Noah and his sons could not 
possibly be more full of life, as they offer their sacrifice 
to God, while the rainbow, the sign of peace between Ood 
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and Noah, is seen in the heavens. But much the most ad« 
mirable of all is the scene when Noah has planted the vine, 
and having drank of the fruit thereof has become inebri- 
ated, and is exposed to the derision of Ham, his son. And 
of a truth no sleeping figure could be more exactly imitated, 
the utter abandonment of the intoxicated limbs is finely 
rendered, the love and consideration exhibited by the other 
sons of Noah are equally well expressed, and the attitudes 
of the latter are beautiful. The vine, the cask, with all 
the requisites of the vintage, are moreover exhibited, but 
with so much judgment and all so treated, that they do not 
impede the action of the story, but on the contrary increase 
its force and give it most appropriate ornament. For the 
fourth story of this compartment Lorenzo has chosen the 
appearance of the three angels in the valley of Mamre : 
these figures have a close resemblance to each other : the 
holy patriarch is seen in the act of adoration before his ce- 
lestial visitors, his hands are folded, and the expression of 
his countenance is most life-like and appropriate. The 
servants with the ass, who are represented as awaiting 
Abraham at the foot of the mountain, whither he has gone 
to make the sacrifice of his son, are equally excellent. 
Isaac stands naked on the altar, while the father, with up- 
raised arm, is in the act of proving his obedience, when he 
is prevented by the angel, who arrests his arm with one 
hand, while he points with the other to the animal which 
he is to offer in sacrifice, and thus delivers Isaac from death* 
This story is of a truth exceedingly beautiful, and among 
other matters worthy of observation is the great difference 
between the delicate limbs of Isaac and those of the more 
robust servants, insomuch that there does not seem to have 
been a touch given which had not been calculated with the 
nicest exactitude and the most perfect knowledge of art. 
In the difficult matter of representing the buildings, Loren- 
zo appears to have surpassed himself in this work : the 
birth of Isaac's sons, Esau and Jacob, with the chase of the 
former^ at the desire of his father, must also be particular- 
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ized : Jacob conducted by Bebecca, is offering the prepared 
kid^ the skin of which his mother has wrapped around his 
throat, while Isaac stretches out his hands towards him and 
bestows the benediction : all these things are admirably rep- 
resented; there are besides many beautiful dogs in this 
picture, and the figures of Isaac, of Jacob, and of Rebecca, 
must needs exhibit precisely the effect produced in their 
actual life. 

Animated and exalted by the study of his art, its diffi- 
culties became daily more familiar to the master, and pre- 
sented less formidable obstacles to his efforts, insomuch 
that he was constantly emboldened to new enterprises. His 
sixth compartment represents Joseph cast by his brethren 
into the well, and also his deliverance therefrom by the 
merchants, by whom he is presented to Pharaoh : the inter- 
pretation of Pharaoh's dream is likewise exhibited, with the 
precautions taken to provide for the years of famine and 
the honours rendered to Joseph by Pharaoh. Then follows 
the patriarch Jacob despatching his sons into Egypt for the 
purpose of buying com, where, being recognised by Joseph, 
he causes them to return to their father. In this story 
Lorenzo displayed his mastery over the difficulties of per- 
spective, in a circular temple, which is one of the objects ; 
there are, besides, various figures differently occupied in 
loading com and meal, with asses, which are also most nat- 
urally represented. The feast given by Joseph to his 
brethren, the concealment of the gold cup in the sack of 
Benjamin, its discovery, with the return of the travellers to 
Joseph, who makes himself known to and embraces his 
brethren — all these things are here shown, and this story, 
for the varied passions and affections pourtrayed in it, as 
well as for the many rich accessories, is considered to be 
the most remarkable, difficult, and beautiful of the whole 
work. 

But Lorenzo was, of a tmth, endowed with so fine a ge- 
nius, and possessed so peculiar a grace in the execution of 
the figures here described, that when his mind became oo- 
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cnpied in the composition of a beantif al story, he conld not 
well do otherwise than produce exquisite forms ; and this 
we may infer from the seventh compartment, which repre- 
sents Mount Sinai, with Moses on the summit, receiving the 
Laws from Gk)d, and kneeling in adoration, with the appro- 
priate expression of reverence : midway up the mountain 
is Joshua, who is awaiting the return of Moses, and the as- 
sembled people are gathered at the foot of the Mount, terri- 
fied by the thunders, lightnings, and earthquakes, and ex- 
hibiting an infinite variety of attitude, all represented with 
the utmost truth and nature. The master has also shown 
great love and diligence in the third compartment, wherein 
he has pourtrayed Joshua proceeding against Jericho, and 
causing the river Jordan to fiow backwards. He has here 
represented twelve tents, for the twelve tribes, all full of 
highly animated figures : and still more beautiful are some 
others, in basso-rilievo, who are proceeding with the ark 
around the walls of the aforesaid city, when those walls are 
overthrown at the sound of the trumpets, and Jericho is 
taken by the Hebrews. In this picture the relief of the 
landscape is gradually lowered, so that the distance is in- 
creased with great judgment, and the true proportions of 
the first figures to the mountains, with those of the moun- 
tains to the city, and of the city to the distant country, are 
observed with infinite care, the degrees of relief being regu- 
lated with the nicest judgment, and the whole work con- 
ducted to the utmost perfection : the experience of the 
master, and his power in his art, increasing from day to 
day. In the ninth picture he has represented the Giant 
Goliath, with David, in a proud yet childlike attitude, who 
cuts oft the Philistine's head, when the army of God de- 
stroys that of the pagan. Here the artist has represented 
horses, chariots, and all the other accessories appertaining 
to war. In another part is seen David returning with the 
head of Goliath in his hand, and received by the people, 
who meet him with songs and the sound of instruments, all 
pourtrayed with perfect truth and full of animation. There 
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now remained for Lorenzo to put forth all his strength for 
the tenth and last picture, where the Queen of Sheba, with 
a splendid retinue, pays her visit to King Solomon. Here 
there is a building drawn in perspectiye, and exceedingly 
fine, with a variety of figures similar to those in the previ- 
ous stories. Nor less carefully and perfectly executed are 
the decorations of the architraves and the framework sur- 
rounding these doors, among which are fruits and festoons 
of foliage finished with the accustomed excellence of the 
master. 

In this work, whether taken in detail or considered as a 
whole, we have proof of the wonders that may be accom- 
plished by the fertile invention and practised ability of the 
sculptor, whether in full relief, in half relief, or in the low, 
and lowest relief ; the effect he may produce in the compo- 
sition of his work, by the disposition of his figures, and by 
variety of attitude in male and female forms ; the rich ef- 
fects to be derived from the judicious introduction of build- 
ings, and due attention to the laws of perspective, with the 
grace that results from according their appropriate expres- 
sion to each sex, and to the different ages, as we see done in 
this work, where, in the old we admire gravity, and in the 
young their beauty and graceful lightness. Wherefore it 
may be truly affirmed that this work is in all respects per- 
fect, and is the most admirable production that has ever 
been seen in the world, whether ancient or modem. The 
justice of the praises bestowed on Lorenzo for this work 
may be inferred from the words of Michael Angelo Buona- 
rotti, who, standing to look at these doors, and being asked 
what he thought of them, and whether they were beauti- 
ful, replied in these words : — " They are so beautiful, 
tliat they might fittingly stand at the gates of Paradise,'* 
a truly appropriate tribute, and offered by him who could 
well judge of the work. Well indeed might Lorenzo 
complete his undertaking successfully, since, from his 
twentieth year, wherein he commenced these doors, he 
laboured at them for forty years with a patience and indus- 
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try more than extreme^ and beyond the power of words to 
express.'* 

Ohiberti was assisted in the completion and polishing of 
this work, after it had been cast, by many artists, then 
yoang men, who afterwards became excellent masters : by 
Filippo Brnnelleschi, namely, by Masolino da Panicale, 
Niccolo Lamberti, both goldsmiths ; by Parri Spinelli, An- 
tonio Filarete, Paolo Uccello, Antonio del PoUaiuolo, who 
was then a youth, and by many others, who, labouring to- 
gether at this work, and holding much conference respect- 
ing it, as will happen when people live together, acquired 
practice and knowledge, insomuch that they were labouring 
for themselves no less than for Lorenzo.* In addition to 

** The casting of the leoond gate of Ghiberti WM oommenoed in 144D ; ho 
had reoeiTed the order in 1425 ; and the whole was oompleted, gilded, and 
plaoed in 1452, after twenty-MTen yean of labor. There are ten sabjecta : 
The Creation of Han; The Creation of Woman; The Temptation of Bre; 
The Expulsion from Paradise; The Story of Cain and Abel ; The Story of 
Noah ; The Story of Abraham ; The Story of laaao «nd Jacob ; The Story of 
Joseph; Moses, and the Tables of the Law; Joahna before Jericho; David 
and Goliath; Solomon and the Qaeen of Sheba. **Aronnd these,'* says 
Ghiberti himself in his oommentary, ^* I have placed twenty-fonr stataettes in 
the cornice, and twenty-fonr busts between the friexe* [more eicactly twenty 
statnettes in niches and foar recumbent aUegorical figures of river gods]. 
. . . For the exterior friese between the uprights and the hinges I haTO 
made a suitable ornament of leafage, birds, and animals, and upon the up- 
rights a finely worked shallow ornamentation.^' 

M. Hants, in his Primitifg^ notes that Ghiberti's statuettes in the bordering 
to his leliefs have ** all the importance of real statues in their condensation of 
grace, poetry, and seduction.'* We may go farther and say that they possess 
these qualities in a much greater degree than do Lorenso's large statues of 
Or San Michele ; the sculptor had indeed, as says M. Ktknti, *' passed onward 
from the study of character and measure to that of beaaty." Perkins in his 
Tuscan Sculptors, and M. Mtlntz in his Life of Donatello, both emphasise the 
fact that Ghiberti was really a maker of pictures in bronse, " a dangerous in- 
novator," to be tolerated ody because he was a great genius and because 
his bronse pictures were so beautiful that they entitled him ^* to be Judged 
by an exceptional standard." Donatello's realism oounteraoted what was 
dangerous in Ghiberti, and the former's '^juster perception of the true aims 
of sculpture save it," says Perkins, '*from being submerged by the use of 
means which belong exclusively to the sister art of painting.** 

** It seems to be proved by Ghiberti*s commentary that none of these ex. 
oept Psolo Uccello worked upon the second gates ; on the other hand, Bemaido 
Oennini and Benozzo Qossoli did assist Lorensa 
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the snm paid for the work by the consuls, Lorenzo Ghiberti 
received a good farm near the Badia di Settimo, as a gift 
from the Signoria ; ^ nor did any long time elapse before he 
was himself received among the Signory, and honoured with 
a place in the supreme magistracy of the city.'' On this oc- 
casion, therefore, the Florentines deserved praises for their 
gratitude, as they have well merited the reproach of un- 
thankf ulness towards the many excellent men with respect 
to whom the country has proved itself by no means grate- 
ful. 

After this most stupendous work, Lorenzo undertook the 
bronze ornament of that door of the same church which is 
opposite to the Misericordia, with those admirably beautiful 
decorations of foliage which he did not survive to finish,* 
being unexpectedly overtaken by death when he was mak- 
ing his arrangements and had already nearly completed the 
model for reconstructing the door previously erected by 
Andrea Pisano. This model was suffered to be lost, but I 
saw it formerly, when I was bufc a youth, in Borgo Allegri, 
before the descendants of Lorenzo Ohiberti had permitted 
it to be ruined. 

Lorenzo had a son called Bonaccorso,^ who finished the 
decorations of foliage thus left incomplete by his father, 
with great zeal and diligence ; and this ornament is one of 
the rarest and most beautiful specimens of work in bronze 
that can possibly be seen. Bonaccorso died young, and did 
not produce so many works as he most probably would have 
done, seeing that the secret of casting in such a manner 
that the work should succeed well and present an extreme 
delicacy of appearance, remained to him, as well as that of 

** Hilanesi qnotes Baldinnool to ihe dTeot that Ghiberti hlmiftlf paid for 
thiaium. 

^^Aooording to Del MigUors, though they were cituena and eligible to 
offioOf neither Lorenzo Ghiberti nor any of hia deaoendants ever beoame Prior 
or held any great poaition. 

** Hia aon Vittorio aided him in this work. See alao the Life of PoUajooIo. 

** Lorenao^B son waa Vittorio (1417-1496), a sonlptor ; Bonaooono (who died 
1616), alao a aonlptor, waa hia grandaon. 
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perforating the metal in the mode observable in the workg 
left by Lorenzo^ who, to say nothing of his own perf ormancey 
bequeathed many relics of antiquity to his family, some in 
marble, others in bronze. Among these was the bed of 
Polycletus, which was a most rare thing ; a leg of bronze, 
of the size of life, with certain heads, male and female, and 
some vases, which Lorenzo had caused to be brought from 
Greece at no small cost. He also left the torsi of many 
figures, with a great number of similar things, which were 
all dispersed ; and, like the property acquired by Lorenzo, 
suffered to be destroyed and squandered. Some of these 
antiquities were sold to Messer Oiovanni Gaddi, then 
'^ Gherico di Camera,'' and among them was the aforesaid 
bed of Polycletus and some other matters, which formed 
the better part of the collection. 

Bonaccorso left a son called Vittorio, who studied sculpt- 
ure, but with very little success, as may be seen from the 
heads which he executed in the palace of the duke of 
Gravina, and which are not well done ; this arose from 
the fact that he never devoted himself to his art with 
the love and diligence required to ensure success, but 
thought only of squandering the property and possessions 
of his father and grandfather. This Vittorio ultimately 
repaired to Ascoli, whither he had been summoned to serve 
as architect under Pope Paul III, and where he was mur- 
dered in the night by one of his servants, who had planned 
to rob him. Thus the family of Lorenzo Ghiberti be- 
came extinct, but not so his fame, which will endure to all 
eternity. 

But let us return to our artist, during his lifetime he 
gave his attention to various branches of art, and took de- 
light in painting and working in glass. It was by him that 
the rose- windows around the cupola of Santa Maria del 
Fiore were made, one only excepted, that namely in which 
is represented Christ crowning the Virgin, and tiiis is from 
the hand of Donate. The three windows above the princi- 
pal door of Santa Maria del Fiore are likewise by Lorenzo 
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GHiiberti, with all those of the chapels and tribunes,® as well 
as the rose-window in the facade of Santa Croce. This 
master also made a window for the principal chapel of the 
capitular church of Arezzo ; on it is represented the Corona- 
tion of Our Lady^ with two other figures, all which were 
done for Lazzaro di Feo " di Baccio, a very rich merchant of 
that city ; but as all these windows were made of Venetian 
glass of very dark^ colour, they tend rather to obscure than 
to enlighten the buildings wherein they are constructed. 
Lorenzo was appointed to assist Brunellesco, when the 
latter received the commission for the cupola of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, but this arrangement was afterwards altered, as 
will be related in the life of that master. The same 
Lorenzo wrote a book in the vulgar-tongue, wherein he dis- 
coursed of many and various matters, but in such sort that 
but little profit can be derived from it. The only thing 
good that there is in the book, according to my judgment, 
is the fact, that after speaking of many ancient painters, 
more particularly of those cited by Pliny, he makes a brief 
mention of Gimabue, Oiotto, and many others of those 
times, but this he does with much more brevity than was 
fitting, and that for no better reason than to give himself 
the opportunity of falling with a good grace into discourse 
concerning himself, and enumerating as he does, with the 
most minute description, all his own works one after another. 
Nor will I conceal that he seems to intimate that this book is 
made by others, but in the course of the work, discoursing of 
himself (like a man better versed in making designs, in work- 
ing with his chisel, and in casting bronze than in the weav- 
ing of stories), he speaks in the first person, and says ''I 
made,*' "I said,'* "I was doing,'* and "I was saying. ''® 

*^ Ghlberti in his oommentary teUs us that he designed liz zonnd windows 
for the Dnomo. 

*i The window made for Lasmro di GioTanni di Feo de* Braod has been de- 
stroyed. 

^^ It is amnsing to find Vasari oriticisiDg, in Ghiberti's oonfnsed use of the 
first and second person, the very same lack of discrimination from which he 
himielf snfbrs. 
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Finally, having attained the sixty-fourth year of his life, 
Ghiberti was attacked by a violent and continuous fever, of 
which he died, leaving an eternal memorial of his existence 
in his works, as well as in the writings of authors : he was 
honourably interred in Santa Croce. The portrait of Lo- 
renzo is on the principal bronze door of San Giovanni ; it 
is seen in the centre when the doors are closed, among the 
decorations of the border ; the head ia bald, and beside 
this portrait of Ghiberti is that of Bartoluccio, his father ; 
near them are the following words : — 

The drawings of Lorenzo^ are most excellent, and have 

- Ghiberti made his will in 1455, and probably died within the twelve- 
month, sinoe we find Vittorio in the following year working alone at the gatea. 
If bom, as stated by Milanesi in his Protpeito eranologieo in 1ST8, he was 
seventy-seren yean old at the time of his death. 

M Symonds in his Fine Arts (History of the Italian Benaissanee) says of 
Ghiberti that " he oame into the world to oreate a new and inimitable style of 
hybrid beanty.'* K. MOntz contrasts him with Donatello, who ooncentnted 
his strength, and ** tried to solTe the most ardnons problems," while Lorenzo, 
soattering his strength, " was contented to please and to enchant'* He be- 
lieyes that Ghiberti mnst hare been the more popular artist of the two, sad 
calls him '* above all graoefnl, rather than pow er f u l.** Symonds dwells 
npon the ftkot that Ghiberti, though so psssionate sn admirer of the Greeks 
that he reckoned time by Olympiads, remained nevertheless ** unaffectedly 
natural and in a true sense Christian,** and that **the paganism of the Re- 
naissance was a phrase with no more meaning for him than for thai still more 
delicate Florentine spirit, Lnca deUa Bobbia.** To the student of the evolu- 
tion of sculpture the figures of Ghiberti upon his second gate are phenomensl ; 
at the first glance one would imagine that they had been ezeented at a much 
later period of that evolution. They do not at first show the same evidence 
of belonging to a primitive epoch, sn epoch of struggling upward growth, as 
do the works of Donatello. Side by side with the angular, robust figures of 
the latter, or the rounded boys and girls of Luca*s organ tribune, Ghiberti^s 
people of the bronze gates are so long and delicate and graceful, with a 
certain character of exqnisiteness, that they appear to belong rather to a 
Praxitelean than to a Phidian epoch — ^to a second rather than to a first phsae 
of evolution. They are marvellously precocious, pressing forward in advance 
of their times, so much that they would have been a dangerous precedent 
had not Donatello, who occupied his natural place in the art evolution, acted as 
their corrective. They are pictorial rather than sculptursl, but are so beauti- 
ful and so different from the works of other men that Ghiberti will alwajs 
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mnch relief^ as may be seen in our book of collected designs, 
from an Evangelist by his hand, as well as from some other 
figures in chiaro-scuro, which are truly beautiful." 

renudn to ns as one of the foui or five most IndiTidiuJ Boiilpton of the Be- 
naiBsanoe, and as one of the supreme macters of pictorial eompoaition, !tfibrd- 
JDg a precedent (thinks Oharles Blano) eren to Raphael 

*• There are portnit beads of both Ghiberti and Bartolnocio upon the 
■eoond gate of the Baptisteiy. 



MASOLDfO DA PANIOALE, FLORENTINE 

PAINTER 1 

[Bom 1888 ; died pxobaUy in 14i7.] 

BiBLiooRAPHT.— F. G. KnudtBon, Muaeeio og den Floreniinake Maler~ 
hmst paa hana Tid, Ckypenhagen, 1875. MaModo, Karl Woltnum, in the Eng- 
lish edition of the Dohme aeries, London, 1880. A. H. Layard, The Beui- 
oacd Chi^l and Maaolino, Masaooio and Filippino lippi ; printed for the 
Anmdel Society, 186a ZettoeAr^ /.&.£, XL. 226. 

THE happiness of those who approach the highest point 
of the science in which they labour to attain perfec- 
tion^ must in my opinion be yery great, more espe- 
cially when, in addition to the satisfaction assured to all who 
striye conscientiously, they perceive themselyes to derive 
some benefit from their labours. Such men, without doubt, 
lead a most peaceful and happy life. And if it happen that 
one whose days are thus occupied in the upright endeavour 
to reach the true end of his existence and acquire the perfec- 
tion to which he aspires, should be suddenly surprised by 
death, yet his memory does not become wholly extinct, if he 
have indeed meritoriously striven to advance on the true 
path. Therefore every one should do his utmost to reach per- 
fection, for even though he should be cut off in the midst 
of his career, his fame will be secured and he will receive 

> The fsotB in the life of Masolino have become ao entangled with thoae in 
the cazeer of Maaaocio that it ia nearly impoaaible to separate them, but re- 
cent criticism has ondertaken the task with enthusiasm and some snooeas, 
raided especially by the disoovery of the frescoes at Castiglione d*Olona. 
Kasolino toward 1433 entered the service of FUippo Scolari, the Florentine 
adventurer, and Obergespann of Temeswar, in Hungary. He stayed for some 
time in that country, and on his retam to Italy, towarda 1427, settled in 
Lombardy, where he probably died. Milaneai has fomid in the Bnrial Booka 
of Florence that a Tommaao di Cristofano was bnried October 18, 1440, in & 
Karia del Fiore ; this may or may not have been Masolino. In hia heading 
llilanesi gives 1447 aa the probable date of hia decease. 
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praise^ if not for the works that he has been nnable to finish^ 
yet certainly for the upright intention and earnest study 
which will be perceived and acknowledged in the little that 
he may have completed. Masolino da Panicale of Valdelsa/ 
was a disciple of Lorenzo di Bartoluccio Ghiberti^^ and in 
his early years was a very good worker in gold : among all 
those who assisted Lorenzo in the labour of the doors of San 
Gioyanni, Masolino was the most efficient as respected the 
draperies of the figures, in the finishing of which he dis- 
played great ability and an excellent manner : in the use of 
the chisel also his intelligence and judgment was evinced in 
the softness and perfection of roundness which he imparted 
to the human form, as well as to the vestments. At the 
age of nineteen Masolino attached himself to painting/ and 
to this art his life was ever afterwards devoted : he acquired 
the principles of colouring under Oherardo della Stamina, 
and having repaired to Rome for the purpose of studying 
there, he painted the hall of the ancient palace ^ of the Or- 
sini family in Monte Giordano, while dwelling in that city. 
But his health being injured by the air of Some, which 

* TommMo, called MMolino (Littla Vran), son of Oriatoforo di Fino, was 
bom at Golle di Val d^EIaa, in 1888, and enrolled Janiuiry 18, 1428, in the 
Arte d^ Medici e Speziali^ the guild npon whioh the lesser gmld of paintera 
depended. Milancsi affirms these dates positively and they are accepted by 
other writers, bnt in view of the fact that Masolino was bom in 1388, the 
date given for his matriculation seems an extraordinarily late one. 

* Here Vasari evidently confounded Masolino with Tommaso di Oristoforo 
di Braodo, a goldsmith who woriced on 6hiberti*s gates. Recent researches 
render it probable that Masolino was apprenticed to Stamina. 

* According to M Eug. MCbits {Le$ Primitife) the first works of Masolino 
known to us (attributed by Vasari to Masacoio) are some frescoes in a 
chapel of the church of St. Clement at Roma They represent four Boenes 
from the life of an unknown saint, a Craolfizion and stories from the life of 
Saint Catherine of Alexandria, an Annunciation, the Evangelists, and the 
Fathers of the Church. Herr Frans Wickhoff, Die Freshen in der Capelle der 
Heil Kalharina in San Clemente xu Bom {ZeiUehrift f&r bildende Kunst^ 
XXIV. fase. 12), says that Masolino was here evidently influenced by Pisa- 
nello^s frescoes in the Lateran (1482), and that therefore these works in San 
Clemente postdate instead of antedate Masolino's paintings of CastigUone 
d'Olona. 

* These freacoes were long ago destroyed. Yasazi in another place haa oed* 
ited them to Tommaso, called Giottina 
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painfully affected his liead^ he retamed to Florence, where, 
in the church of the Carmine, he painted the figure of San 
Piero beside the chapel of the Crucifixion, a work which is 
still to be seen in that place.* This San Piero was greatly 
commended by contemporary artists, and caused Masolino 
to receive a commission for painting the chapel of the Bran- 
cacci family, in the same church. Here he depicted stories 
from the life of St. Peter, and part of these he completed 
with equal zeal and success : the four Evangelists on the 
ceiling, namely, the story of Christ calling Andrew and 
Peter from their nets, that which depicts the repentance of 
the latter for the sin he had committed in denying his mas- 
ter, and the preaching of the same apostle for the conversion 
of the Oentiles. By Masolino is likewise the story repre- 
senting the shipwreck of the Apostles, with that of St. Peter 
raising his daughter PetroniUa from the dead, and in this 
he pourtrayed the last-named apostle going with St. John 
to the temple, and finding the sick beggar in the portico, 
whom, when he implored an alms, not being able to bestow 
either gold or silver, St. Peter liberates from his infirmity 
by making the sign of the cross. All the figures of this 
work are painted in a very grand manner and with much 
grace : they exhibit, moreover, great softness and harmony 
in the colouring, with considerable force of design. The 
entire work was infinitely admired for much in it that was 
new, many considerations having been kept in view by 
Masolino, which were wholly foreign to the manner of 
Giotto ; but this undertaking remained incomplete, because 
the master was overtaken by death.'' 

* DeBtroyed in 1675. 

^ There has been mnoh controTeny zegarding the wofki of Maaolino in the 
Bnncaooi ohapel, especially ainoe the diaoovery of hia anthentiGated freaooes 
at Gaetiglione d^Olona. Crowe and Cavaloaaelle oomparing theae two leiiea 
donbt the attribntion of the Branoaool freaooei to Maiolino, and have aaaigned 
the upper wall paintings to Maaaooiow M. Mllnts, Woltmann, and othera pro- 
nonnoe unhesitatingly for Masolino. and the balanoe of critioiam ia now de- 
cidedly in his favor. Three lunettei have lost their decorations, which were 
the Celling of Peter, Peter*s Denial, and the Barque of Peter. Theae frescoes 
•f Masolino, painted probably aboat 1425, in the Branoacci chapel, are, in their 
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Masolino da Panicale was a man of admirable genius^ and 
his works, which it is manifest that he executed thronghont 
with infinite love and care, are distinguished by their har- 
mony and facility. His too zealous study and the fatigues 
to which he perpetually subjected himself, so weakened his 
frame that confirmed ill health ensued : his life was prema- 
turely terminated, and the world was cruelly deprived of 
this master while he was still but at the early age of thirty- 
seven : ^ thus were cut short the hopes and expectations 
which had been conceived by all from his labours. The 
paintings of Masolino da Panicale date about the year 1440. 

Paolo Schiavo,* who painted the figure of the Virgin at 
the comer of the Oori,^ took great pains to imitate the 

more developed teohniqne, their more realiBtic drawing, and in their linear 
penpeotive, an astoniBhing adTanoe upon anything hj the Giotteaehi, Here art 
entered the modem path whioh Maaaooio wae to tread so eoon and eo surely, de- 
Teloping these very qualities of liaaolino, qualities of natnralness, simplicity, 
gravity, but departing from the earlier painter's woodenness, and ennobling a 
style which already in Masolino*s best figures became dignified and even stately. 

H. K Hunts, in Les PrimU^fk, says : *^As Masolino grows older this seeking 
after style is more and more sacrificed to vivacity of expression and to dra- 
matic animation.** See the fresooes recently discovered, or rather uncovered, 
and freed from whitewash in the choir of the Collegiate Church of Castiglione 
d^Olona in the province of Como, between Tradate and Varese. These repre- 
sent upon the walls scenes from the acts of 8S. Lawrence and Stephen, and 
on tbe vaulting stories from the life of the Virgin. In the Baptistery are the 
acts of St. John, frescoes considered to be perhaps seven years later in date 
than those in the church, and also attributed to liaaolino, together with the 
figures of the four Evangelists upon the vaulting. H. Httnts praises espe- 
oiaDy the episodical side of these frescoes, but finds the representatives of the 
Evangelists and Fathers of the Church mannered and poor. According to 
Milanesi these latter frescoes of the Baptistery are dated 1435, and the same 
author considers that the pahitings of the Collegiate Church were executed 
before 1438, Dr. Richter feels convinced that the Castiglione d^Olona fres- 
coes present predaely the same characteristics as those seen in the wsll-paint- 
ings of the Brancacoi, which are attributed to Masolino, and he does not notice 
the growing sacrifice of style to expression which M. Httntz asserts. The 
Danish critic, Knndtcon, even declares boldly (see Life of Masaocio) that the 
fresooes of Oastiglionie were executed befoEe 1428, antedating the Braacaoci 
works. 

" Fifty-seven. 

* Paolo di Stefano, called Paolo Schiavo (by cognomen Badaloni), died in 
inl47& 

<• The comer now called Canto do* IfeOL 
15 
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manner of Masolino. I have frequently examined the 
works of the latter very carefully^ and find his manner es- 
sentially different from that of those who preceded him. 
He imparted much dignity to his figares^ with great free- 
dom to the draperies^ which he caused to flow gracefully in 
rich folds. His heads^ also^ are greatly superior to those 
painted by earlier masters, since he has given more life and 
movement to the eyes, with increased beauty to many other 
parts of the human frame. He began also to have a clearer 
perception of what is required for the successful manage- 
ment of light and shadow ; gave his figures considerable re- 
lief, and effected many very difficult foreshortenings. Of 
this we see an instance, among others, in the Beggar who 
implores alms of St. Peter, and the leg of whom, bent back- 
wards, is admirably treated. Masolino likewise began to 
impart an expression of sweetness to his female heads, with 
a grace and elegance to the draperies of young men, which 
were not attained by the elder masters, and the perspective 
of his drawing is tolerably correct. But the peculiarity 
which most distinguished Masolino was the beauty of his 
fresco paintings : these he executed most admirably, the 
colours being so delicately blended and harmonized, that 
his carnations * have all the softness which it is possible to 
imagine ; insomuch that if he had possessed the power of 
drawing perfectly, as he most probably would have done had 
he been granted a longer life, this master would have de- 
served to be numbered among the best ; ^^ his works being 

* Camagioni meuiB flesh tones and not carnations. 

" Until within a few years Masaooio was held to be an absolntely phenome- 
nal painter, appearing like a oomet suddenly and unannonnoed. This situa- 
tion, incompatible with the history of art, which is the record of an evolntion, 
has been resolved by recent research and we now have as links in a oontin- 
uons chain, Antonio Veneciano, who is still a GioUeaeOy then Gheraxdo Star- 
nina (1854-1408), who prepares the way for his great pnpil, and finally Kaso- 
lino, the direct genesis of Maaaooia With Masolino begins the series of those 
grsnd though wooden figoxes which appear in the piotores of Paolo Ucoello, 
Andrea dal Castagno, and Piero della Franoeeca, figfores a whole world 
remored in their science of design from the people of the GiotUtehi^ yet still 
somewhat rigid, staring, and always impertorbably solemn. These painters 
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ezecnted gracefully^ in a grand manner, with Bof tness and 
harmony in the colouring, and mnch relief and force in the 
drawing, although this last is not in all respects perfect. 



are the natnxaUBts, and their aoienoe of design and of linear penpeotiTe nnitea 
with grandeor of eentinient in Piero della Fianoeio% and in Maeaooio oom- 
fainet with nobility of feeling, aenie of oolor, atmosphere, and lofty power 
of composition, to prodnoe the greatest painter between Giotto and BaphaeL 

The portrait of Masolino is beliered to be in the fresco of St. Peter and 
St. John Heating the Sick (in the Brancaod chapel) ; it is the fignre in the 
red cap to the right of St. Petec Y asaxi nied it to illnatnte his biography 
of the painter. 
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WHEN nature has called into existence a genius of 
surpassing excellence in any vocation, it is not her 
custom to leave him alone : (m Mm nniiUHTj, she 
for the most pac&^ves life to another, created at the s ame 
SrSft anfl in tjje same Tocsdtg ^^^niHTfflcfi^Jhf ptir^niQ^jj^^rif 
5h Js^jaxfiited and they mutually B^ ^ t m stimu lants 
9ile to the o&er. And {his, m addition to the great ad- 
vantage derived from it by them who, thus united, make 
their efforts in common, has the further effect of awaken- 
ing the minds of those who come after them, and who 
are excited to labour with the utmost zeal and industrv 
for the attainment of that glorious reputation and those 
honours which they daily hear ascribed to their distin- 
guished predecessors ; and that this is true we find proved 
by the fact that Florence produced at one and the same time 
Filippo, Donate, Lorenzo, Paolo Uccello, and Masaccio, 
each most excellent in his peculiar walk, an^^alLconizibut- 
ing to banish the coarse and hard manner which had pre- 



> Tommaio di Ser Qioyanni di Simone Guidi, called MaMoeia 
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Tailed up to the period of their existence ; nor was this all^ 
for Lhu luiuds'ut thuse vrtroiltldceed^ea^ttBe iBOBleiV VfBfb so 
effectnally inflamed by their admirable works^ that the 
modee of production in these arts were brought to that gran- 
deur and height of perfection which were made manifest in 
the performances of our own times. We then, of a truth, 
have the greatest obligation to those masters who by their 
labours first taught us the true path by which to attain the 
highest summit of perfection ; and as touching the good 
manner in painting, most especially are we indebted 
Masaccio,' since it was he who, eager for the acquirement of 
fame, first attained the clear perception that painting is no 
other than the close imitation, by drawing and colouring 
simply, of all the forms presented by nature, exhibiting 
them as they are produced by her, and that whosoever shall 
most perfectly effect this, may be said to have most nearly 
approached the summit of excellence.* The conyiction of 
this truth formed by Masaccio was the cause, I say, of his 
attaining to so much knowledge by means of perpetual 
study, that he may be accounted among the first by whom 
art was in a great measure delivered from rudeness and 
hardness : he it was who taught the method of overcoming j 
many difficulties, and led the way to the adoption of those L J 
beautiful attitudes and movements never exhibited by &n7|L 
painter before his day, while he also imparted a life andl| 
force to his figures with a certain roundness and relief, ) 

sessing extreme rectitude of judgment, Masaccio perceived 
that all figures not sufficiently foreshortened to appear 
standing firmly on the plane whereon they are placed, but 

*No punter has been the nibjeot of mace oontro'vany than Kanooia 
Yaiari's life is foU of oontradiotionA, and even the moit leoent oriUoa differ in 
their attribntionB of hia yariona works. 

* Leonardo da Vinoi seems to have been the first one to point ont the merits 
of ICasaooio. See The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci by Dr. Biehter, 
I. 8S2. The earliest mention of Maaaooio is in a MS. notioe of the celebrated 
Florentines of the fifteenth oentnry ; the latter was first refened to by Mila- 
neai, who attributed it to Antonio Manetti. 
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reared np on the points of their feet^ must needs be deprived 
of all grace and excellence in the most important essentials, 
and that those who so represent them prove themselves nn- 
acquainted with the art of foreshortening. It is true that 
Paolo TJccello had given his attention to this subject, and 
had done something in the matter, which did to a certain 
extent lessen the difficulty ; but Masaccio, differing from 
him in various particulars, managed his foreshortenings 
with much greater ability, exhibiting his mastery of this 
point in every kind and variety of view, and succeeding 
better than any artist had done before him. He moreover 
imparted extreme softness and harmony to his paintings, 
and was careful to have the carnations * of the heads and 
/other nude parts in accordance with the colours of the 
draperies, which he represented with few and simple folds, 
as they are seen in the natural object. This has been of the 
utmost utility to succeeding artists, and Masaccio deserves 
to be considered the inventor of that manner, since it may 
be truly affirmed that the works produced before his time 
should be called paintings ; but that his performance, when 
compared with those works, might be designated life, truth, 
and nature. 

The birth-place of this master was Gastello San Giovanni, 
in the Valdamo, and it is said that some figures are still to 
be seen there which were executed by Masaccio in his ear- 
liest childhood.^ He was remarkably absent and careless of 
externals, as one who, having fixed his whole mind and 
thought on art, cared little for himself or his personal in- 
terests, and meddled still less with the affairs of others ; he 
could by no means be induced to bestow his attention on 
the cares of the world and the general interests of life, inso- 
much that he would give no thought to his clothing, nor 

*See text note page 396l 

« Haaaooio's father waa the notary Ser Oiovanni di Sfanone OnidL Aa 
Maaaocio waa bom on the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle he waa named 
Tommaao. In the year 1481, or poanbly 1428, Masaooio was enrolled in the 
gnild of the 9peMLi^ or droggista, in Flocenoe. and in 1424 in the guild of 
paintera. 
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was he ever wont to require payment from his debtors, | 
nntil he was first reduced to the extremity of want ; and for 
all this, instead of being called Tommaso, which was his 
name, he received from every one the cognomen of Masac- 
cio/ by no means for any vice of disposition, since he was 
goodness itself, but merely from his excessive negligence 
and disregard of himself ; for he was always so friendly to 
all, so ready to oblige and do service to others, that a bet- 
ter or kinder man conld not possibly be desired. >-. 
Masaccio's first labours in art were commenced at the timel 
when Masolino da Panicale was working at the chapel * of '^ 
the Brancacci, in the church of the Carmine, at Florence : / 
and he sought earnestly to follow in the track pursued by' ' 
Donato and Filippo Brunelleschi (although their branch ot \ . i 
art, being sculpture, was different from his own), his efforts I; \ 
being perpetually directed to the giving his figures a life 1 
and animation which should render them similar to nature* i 
The outlines and colouring of Masaccio are so different 
from those of the masters preceding him, that his works 

may be safely brought in comparison with the drawing and 

colouring of any produced in later times. Studious and I 
persevering in his labours, this artist successfully coped j 
with the difficulties of perspective, which he overcame most I ''" 
admirably and with true artistic skill, as may be seen in a / 
story representing Christ curing a man possessed by a f 
demon, which comprises a number of small figures and is I 

• Big, awkward, stopid, ngly, or hateful Tom, aooocdiBg to the degree of dia- 
approval which was ezpiessed. Miuo is obtained from Tommaso, which is 
oUpped of its first syllable. The name of Masolino is also derived from Tom- 
maso, and eonreys the idea of endearment ; literally it is ^* Little Tom.** 

* It was beliered that Masolino and Masaocio were bom almost at the same 
time ; recent researches prove that Masolino sufficiently antedated Masaccio 
to have left pictures for the latter to complete, and to have set him the exam- 
ple of somewhat earlier work. There is much oontrovexsy as to whether 
Masaocio was the pupil of Masolino. Whether the two artists can or cannot 
be proved to have occupied the direct relation of master and pupil is stiU an 
open question ; if, however, Masolino painted at all in the Brancacci chapel, he 
became perf oroe and by his chronological relation to Masanoio the teacher of 
the latter. 
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now in the possession of Bidolfo del Ohirlandajo.^ In this 
work are buildings beautifully drawn in perspectiye, and so 
treated that the inside is seen at the same time, the artist 
haying taken the yiew of these buildings not as presented 
in front, but as seen in the sides and angles, to the great in- 
crease of the difficulty.^ Masaccio gaye much more atten- 
'^ion than had eyer been bestowed by preyious masters to 
the foreshortening of his figures and the treatment of the 
naked form : he had great facility of handli ng, and his fig - 
j ures, as w ehaye sa ig^were oitne utmost simpuaty. There 
' iTS'^ictaremcSSmipt^ Our 

Lady reposing in the lap of St. Anna, and holding the 
diyine Child in her arms : it is now in Sant' Ambrogio, in 
Florence, in the chapel which stands next to the door lead- 
ing to the parlour of the nu ns.* Ig ^ tht tthnrph nf Rt 
Nicholas, beyond the Amo, is ^so a picture by Masaccio : 
it IS m distemper and represents the Annunciation, with a 
house and many columns, admirably painted in perspectiye. 
The design and colouring are alike perfect, and the whole 
is so managed that the colonnade gradually recedes from 
yiew in a manner which proyes Masaccio's knowledge of 
perspectiye.^ 

In the Abbey of Florence, Masaccio painted a fresco on a 
pillar opposite to one of those which support the arch of 
the high altar ; this represents St. lyo of Brittany, whom 
/ the master figures as standing within a niche, that the feet 
I might appear duly foreshortened to the spectator yiewing it 
from below : a thing which obtained him no small commen- 
dation, as not haying been so successfully practised by other 
masters. Beneath St. lyo, and on the cornice below, is a 
crowd of beggars, widows, and orphans, to whom the saint 
affords help in their necessity.^^ In the church of Santa 

^ The &te of theie figures ie unknown. 

• He advanoed prefttly, not onlj in the pcaotioe of linett pei»p eo U ? e , but 
•lio in that of atmoipherio perspectlTe. 

* Now in the Florentine Academj. 
>o This piotnre has disappeared, 
u Destroyed in the modernizing of the ohoxoh. 
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Maria Novella there is likewise a f resco^ painted by Masao- 
cio ; " it represents the Trinity, with the Virgin on one 
side, and St. John the Evangelist on the other, who are in 
contemplation of Christ cracified. This picture is over 
the altar of St. Ignatius, and on the side walls are two 
figures, supposed to be the portraits of those who caused 
the fresco to be painted ; but they are little seen, having 
been concealed by some gilded decorations appended over^ 
them. But perhaps the most beautiful part of this work, I 
to say nothing of the excellence of the figures, is the coved ' 
ceiling, painted in perspective, and divided into square', 
compartments, with a rosette in each compartment ; the 
foreshortening is managed with so much ability, and the : 
whole is so judiciously treated, that the surface has all the^ 
appearance of being perforated. 

In the church nf ^gnr^f^ Hfe na Magg praj and in a chapeL 
near the side door which leads towards San Giovanni, is a\ 
picture painted by Masaccio, and representing the Madonna, \ 
with Santa Gaterina, and San Giuliano. On the predella i 
are various stories from the life of Santa Gaterina, the 
figures being very small ; with that of San Giuliano killing 
his father and mother. The Birth of Ghrist is also depicted 
here with that simplicity and life-like truth which were 
peculiar to the manner of this master.^ In Pisa, moreover, 
and in one of the chapels in the church of the Garmine, is 
a picture by this master, representing Our Lady with the 
Ghild, and at their feet are angels sounding instruments of 
music ; one of whom is giving the mostJ^apiufittention to . / 
the harmony he" fepToducing. St. Peter and St. John' the ^ 
Baptist are on one ride of the Virgin, with San Giuliano. 
and San Niccolo on the other. These figures are all full of '^^ 
truth and animation. On the predella beneath, are stories 

>* The work wu for along time oonoealed under a picture hy Vasari, which 
haa been remoTed. The work of Masaooio has been restored, and may still be 
seen in Santa Maria Nordla npon the interior west wall near the main door ; 
its aathentioity has been qoestioned. 

^ These works have all perished. 
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from the liyes of the aboye-named saints in small figures/^ 
and in the centre of these is the Adoration of Christ by the 
Magi. This part of the work presents horses f nil of life, 
and so beantif nl that nothing better could be desired. The 
persons composing the coart of the three kings are clothed 
in different yestments castomary at that time ; and oyer all, 
as a completion to the work, are yarioos saints, in seyeral 
compartments, placed around a^c^cifiz. It is moreoyer 
belieyed that the figure of a^^mt, wearing the robes of a 
bishop, and painted in fresco, vk the same church, beside 
the door which leads into the coiwent, is also by the hand of 
Masaccio ; but I am fully conyii^ed that this is the work of 
Masaccio's disciple, Fra FilippoJ 

Haying returned from Pisay o Florence, Masaccio there 
painted a picture, which is now in the Palla Bucellai 
palace : ^' it presents two naked figures, male and female, of 
the size of life : but not finding himself at his ease in Flor- 
ence,^* and stimulated by his loye and zeal for art, the 
master resolyed to proceed to Bome, that he might there 
learn to surpass others, and this he effected. In Bome 
Masaccio acquired high reputation, and in a chapel of the 
church of ^a^ (^]Ain^||f.fl^i7 \^q painted a Crucifixion in fresco, 
with the thieyes on their crosses, and also stories from the 
life of St. Catherine the martyr. This work he executed 

>« Dal Monona, quoted by Milanesi, dedarei that these pictnree haire per- 
ished ; bat three paneb in the Berlin Gallery are believed by Dr. Bode and 
Herr Von Fabrioiy to be from this predeOa, They am : The Adoration of the 
Magi, the Gmcifixion of Ftoter, and the Decollation of St John. They fiir> 
merly belonged to the Oapponi family in Florence, and are, if genuine, the 
only known panels by this master. 

** The fate of this picture is unknown. 

>* Messrs. Crowe and Oavalcaaelle consider that it was the plague which 
drove Masaooio out of Florence. 

" These frescoes, which still exist, iiave been attributed to Giotto (!), Masac- 
cio, and Masdina Knudtaon, and Crowe and Cavsloaselle refer them to Ma- 
saccio. Still later criticism, with which M MiintB and Dr. Richter ooncur, 
assigns them to Masolino of Panicale. (See the life of the latter.) These frea- 
coes were probably executed between 1411 and 1420 ; now during this time 
the cardinalate of San Clemente was in the possession of Branda da Castif- 
lione, who was the patron of Masolino at Gastiglume d^Olona. 
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for the cardinal of San Olemente. He likewise painted 
many pictures in distemper ; but in the troubled times of 
Bome these have all been destroyed or lost. There is one 
remaining in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore^ and in a ' / 
small chapel near the sacristy, wherein are four saints so ' 
admirably done that they seem rather to be executed in re-» / 
lief than on the plain surface : in the midst of these i^ 
Santa Maria della Neve." The portrait of Pope Martin,! 
taken from nature, is also by this master : the pontiff is\ 
represented holding a spade in his hand, with which he is 
tracing out the foundations of the church ; '* near the pope 
stands the figure of the Emperor Sigismund II. I was one 
day examining that work with Michael Angelo Buonarotti, 
when he praised it yery highly, remarking at the same time 
that the two personages depicted had both lived in Masac- 
cio's day. Whilst this master was in Home he was ap- 
pointed to adorn the walls of the church ^* ^"^ ^jnYf^ii 
in that city, Pisanello and Gentile da Fabriano being also 
employed by Pope Martin to decorate the walls of the same 
edifice with their paintings.^ But Masaccio having received 
intelligence that Oosmo de' Medici, from whom he had re- 
ceived favour and protection, had been recalled from exile,*^ 
again repaired to Florence ; there, Masolino da Panicale^ 
being dead, Masaccio was appointed to continue the paint- 
ings of the ]^rancacci rhnyTrlj" in lliii ilniffflh nf thr Oar- 



>• It is not definitely known whether all then works should be refemd to 
Masaocio's first or seoond visit to Rome. 

'•M. MQnts (Le$ PHmUifii) claims that two piotoies in the Mnsenm of 
Naples (one of which has been photographed with the attribution to Gentile 
da Fabriano) are certainly identical with the piotores of Santa Maria Mag- 
iciore mentioned by VaaarL Milanesi aflirming that Masaccio was dead at the 
time that Sigismondo was crowned in Rome, attributes the pictures painted 
in Sta. Marift Maggiore to Aroangelo di Cola da Oamerina 

MThis collaboration is doubtful. See M. Mnnts, Les Art$ d la Cour de$ 

*> This is an error. Cosmo did not return from exile until 14S4, or after the 
death of Masaccio. 

** The problem of whether Masolino or Masaccio painted the upper frescoes 
of the Branoaooi chapel is a pusding, interesting, and important one. If the 
former did, we have in him a dirsot and satisfiaotoiy genesis of Masaoeio, and, 
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mine, left unfinished, as we have said, by the death of 
Masolino.^ Before entering on this work, our artist 
painted, as if by way of specimen, and to show to what ex- 



M art la erolntioii, moh a geatmM aeema abaoliiiely naeenazy. Moat of iha 
advanced etitioa appear ready to accept this work aa Ma8olino\ and thaa to 
aoooant for Masacoio and for one of the three greatest steps made in the evoln* 
tion of painting. Messrs. Orowe and GaTaloaseQe are ahnost the only opponents 
to Masulino's anthofship in the Brancaooi fresooea. Th^ claim, first, that tbeae 
latter differ widely from Maao)ino*s anthenticated frescoes at Gastiglione ; 
secondly, that the differsnoe between 2^ Cure at the TempU Gate (accred- 
ited to Masoltno) and the mbuie Money (by Masacoio) does not infer mors 
rapid progress than wonld be quite possible to one and the same artist^ develop- 
ing as he advanced in hia work. Th^ give as an example Raphael's Dispnte 
over the Sacrament and Liberation of Peter, olaiming that the development 
and increased largeness of style in the latter here equal the progress seen in 
the Brancaod fresooen This does not seem a wlioUy snocessfal example. 
The Dispnte and the Liberatioa are more like eaeh other thaa am the Orip> 
ple*s Cure and the Tribute Mon^. On the other hand they argue well in 
affirming that the nude in the three frescoes, The Fall (Masolino), the Ex- 
pulsion (Masacoio), and the Baptism (Masacoio), is only the regular develop- 
ment in three stages of what wonld be quite possible to the same artist Bot 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle also attribute to Masacoio those frescoes in 
San Clemente at Bome which so greatly suggest the technique of Mawolino aa 
shown at Castiglione. Comparison of the Castiglione and Branoaoci fresooea 
will show that if there is a stately solemnity in the latter not found in the 
former, there axe, nevertheless, resemblances of a most striking character, and 
in comparing the figure which stands at the right of Herod*s table (Oastig- 
lione) with the two young Florentines in the Cripple's Cure, it is difficult not 
to aooept the opinion of M. MQnts, M Lafenestre, and many modem critics, 
that the Curing of the Cripple, the Raising of Tabitiia, and the fresooes of Oaa- 
tiglione are by one and the same man. One of the most formidable opponents 
of the views of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle is the Danish writer Knudt- 
Eon, who bringa forward a new chronological arrangement. He states that 
Masolino painted the fresooes in the choir of the ehuroh at OsstigUone before 
the year 1438, or before he was admitted to the Florentine guild. Masolino 
was engaged on the Brancaooi chapel in 1426 and 1427-28, therefore the finer 
frescoes in Florenoe would be more recent than the frescoes at Castiglione, 
which are somewhat feebler. Herr Fdrster very ingeoiously hit upon the de- 
vice of ussnming that there were two artists of the name of Masolino, one 
bom in 1883, who worked at Castiglione d'Okma, and the other, bom in 1408, 
who worked with Masacoio in the Brancaooi ; but aa Herr Woltmann remarka, 
there is always something improbable in snob doubling of namce, an expedi- 
ent which in the history of Greek art has generally had to be abandoned. 
See Knudtaon's i/oioecio, Fdrster*a QetchiehU der Itaiieni$chen KunML^ 
and Woltmann's Jfa»acdo, Herr Thansing also disputes the views of MeHHi 
Orowe and Cavalcaaelle in the Zeiiaehr^f. b, Kumi^ XL SSOi 
>* Masolino outlived Masacoio many yeara 
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tent he had ameliorated his art^ that figare of St. Paul ^ 
which stands near the place of the bell-ropes ; and it is cer- 
tain that the master displayed great excellence in this work 
for the figare * of the saint, which is the portrait of Bartolo 
di Angiolino Angiolini, taken from the life, has something 
in it BO impressive, and is so beautiful and life-like, that it 
seems to want nothing but speech ; insomuch that he who 
has not known St. Paul has but to look at this picture, 
when he will at once behold the noble deportment of him ( 
who conjoined the Roman culture and eloquence with that \ 
invincible force which distinguished the exalted and devout 
character of this apostle, whose every care and thought 
were given to the affairs of the faith. In this picture 
Masaccio also afforded further proof of his mastery over th 
^foreshortening : the powers bf this artist as 
regards that poml wuie mdyfiJ truly wonderful, as may be 
seen even now in the feet of this apostle, where he has over- | V 
come the difficulty in a manner that may well be admired, 
when we consider the rude ancient fashion of placing all the 
figures on the points of their feet; and this manner was 
persisted in even to his day, not having been fully corrected 
by the older artists ; he it was who (earlier than any other 
master) brought this point of art to the perfection which it 
has attoined in our own times. 

While Masaccio was employed on this work, it chancedF 
that the aforesaid church of the Oarmine was consecrated,^ 
and in memory of that event Masaccio painted the whole^ 
ceremony of the consecration as it had occurred, in chiaro- 
scuro, over the door within the cloister which leads into the 
convent.* In this work which was in " Terra-verde,'* the 

* The Italian word tetta meaDs head. 

** The St. Batd waa painted on a pilaster of the CapeDa de' BerragU. This, 
figare, aocording to Bottari, waa destroyed in 1675, when the Andrea Cknnnni 
ehapel was begun. 

** Oonaeorated April 19, 1422, by Arohbishop Amerigo Oorsini. 

M BoGohi in Delle Bellene di Ftrenie, Edition of 1671, p. 837, atatee that the 
work waa not destroyed bat had been concealed by a wall bailt daring some al- 
teEations in the seventeenth centory. Mr. Kirknp. of whom we have spoken in 
the life of Giotto, was convinced tiiat this work lay nnder the whitewash. .!£»» 
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mmter painted the portraits of a great number of the citi« 
jfius who make part of the procession^ clothed in hoods and 
^/mantles ; among these figures were those of Filippo di Ser 
^ Brunellesco, in "zoccoli/'*' Donatello, Masolino da Pani- 
cale, who had been his master, Antonio Brancacoi," for 
whom it was that the aboye-mentioned chapel was painted, 
Niccolo da Uzzano, Giovanni di Bicci de' Medici, and Bar- 
tolommeo Yalori, aU of whose portraits, painted by the same 
artist, are also in the house of Simon Corsi, a Florentine 
gentleman.* Masaccio likewise placed the portrait of Lo* 
renzo Bidolfi, who was then ambassador from the Florentine 
republic to the republic of Venice, among those of the pict- 
ure of the consecration ; and not only did he therein depict 
the above-named personages from the life, but the door of 
the convent is also pourtrayed as it stood, with the porter 
holding the keys in his hand. This work has, of a truth, 
much in it that is very excellent, Masaccio having found 
means to marshal his figures so admirably well on the level 
! space of that piazza, in ranges of five or six in a file, and 
I they are gradually diminished to the eye with such judg- 
. : ment and truth of proportion, that it is truly wonderful. 
^' There is also to be remarked that he has had the fore- 

dMMg , 

:e '"" 



one size, 

, msomucH uuuu uue uiuiiuguishes tlie snort an< 
stout mm from the tall and slender figures, as one would if 
i^hey were living. The feet of all are planted firmly on the 
fplane they occupy, and the foreshortening of the files is so 
perfect that they could not look otherwise in the actual lif e.^ 

•obtained penniMion to remore a portion of thii and found the freioo, whioih 
however is almost wholly effaced. One of the figures is sappoeed to represent 
GioTanni de^ Medici (1360-1429). Layazd in his work on Uie Branoaoci chapel 
(1809) denied that the fresco nncoTered represented the consecration of the 
church, but in his edition of Kngler (18S7) he oorrecta his mistake. 

*^ Wooden Shoea 

*« This chapel was bnilt early in the fifteenth century by Felice IGchele di 
Piuriohese BranoaccL Milanesi quotes Felice's will of June 96, 148S. See 
Milanesi, IL 996. 

** These portraits are lost, except that of GioTannL See note 26. 

*® Lsazi believed that he had recognised in the possesrion of a profesaor of 
the UniTersity at Pavia an original design for this work 
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After this Masaocio retamed to the works of the Bran- \y 
cacci chapel^*^ wherein he continued the stories from the 
life of St. Peter, commenced by Masolino da Panicale, of 






12 
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which he completed a certain part*" The installation of 
St. Peter as first pontiff, that is to say, the healing of the 
sick, the raising to life of the dead, and the making the 

*^ The whole cycle coven a large i>art of the life of the Apootle Peter, 
though there U no regular ammgement of the events, and the seriee is not 
complete. The Adam and Eve repreient the old Covenant, and the Evange- 
lists, originally on the oeiling, symbolize the new. 

** The nombers in the list oorrespond with those on the plan. Anthoiities 
differ somewhat in regard to the authors of the varioos frescoes. In the list 
the probable painter, according to the latest criticism, is given first, while the 
name of the artist to whom the picture was formerly, and in some eases stUl ia, 
ascribed, is pnt in brackets. 1. The Ezpolsion from Bsradiae-^Masaceio [Mas- 
olino]. 3. Peter in Prison Visited by Paul— Filippino Lippi [Masaodo]. 
8. The Tcibnte Money— Masaocio [Masolino]. 4. A. The Besarreotion of the 
Child by Peter— FUippino lappi and Mawwoio. jBL St Peter Enthroned— Ma- 
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halt sound, by the shadow of the apostle falling on them as 

he approaches the temple with St. John. But remarkable 

above all the rest is the story which represents St. Peter,^ 

when, by command of Christ, he draws money to pay the ^ ^ ^ 

nbute from the mouth of the fish ; for besides that we ^^f 

have here the portrait of Masaocio himself, in the figure ^ ,,0^ ^ 

of one of the apostles (the last painted by his own hand, \^^ A 
with the aid of a mirror, and so admirably done that it ' \ ^^^-r 
\ j. \ seems to live and breathe :) there is, moreover, great spirit 
\ in the figure of St. Peter as he looks inquiringly towards 
V Jesus, while the attention given by the apostles to what is 
taking place, as they stand around their master awaiting 
his determination, is expressed with so much truth, and 
their various attitudes and gestures are so full of animation, 
that they seem to be those of living men. Peter more par- 
ticularly, bent forward and making considerable effort as he 
draws the money from the mouth of the fish, has his face 
reddened with the exertion and position. When he pays 
the tribute also, the expression of his face as he carefully 
counts the money, with that of him who receives it, and 
which last betrays an excessive eagerness to become possessed 
of it ; all this is depicted with the most vivid truth, the 
latter regarding the coins which he holds in his hand with 
the greatest pleasure. Masaccio also depicted the restora- 
tion to life of the king's son by St. Peter and St. Paul,® 

■aooio and Filippino LippL 5. Pkeaohing of Peter— Hasacdo [ICaaoliiio]. 
6. Peter and John Chiring the Sick — Masaooio. 7. Peter Baptudng — ^Maaao- 
cio. 8. Peter and John Difltribate Alms — Mawaooia 9. A Healing of the 
Cripple — Maaolino [MaMMxrio]. B. The Raising of Tabitha — Masolino 
[Maaacdo]. 10. A, Martyrdom of Peter— Filippino LippL B. Peter and 
Paul Acouaed before the Prooonenl— Filippino lippL 11. The Fall of Adam 
and Eve— Masolino [Maaacoio, Filippino Lippi]. 18. The Liberation of 
Peter by the Angel— Filippino IdppL The pictures in the luntUm G, D, E 
are destroyed. The titles of some of the pictures are disputed; see East- 
lake's Kugler, second edition, p. 194. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle attempt 
to prove tiiat Masolino did not paint any of the frescoes at present existing in 
the chapel ; their argument is not convincing and is referred to in detail in 
note 88. The frescoes of Filippino Idppi were painted in 1484. 

** The subject of this picture appean to have been taken from the Legenda 
aurea. 
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bat this last work remaiiLed nnflnished at the death of Ma- 
aaccio, and was afterwards completed by Filippino. In the 
pictare which represents St. Peter administering the rite** 
of Baptism, there is a figure which has always been mo^^^^ 
highly celebrated : it is that of a naked yonth, among those , 
who are baptized, and who is shivering with the cold. This 
is in all respects so admirable and in so fine a manner, that 
it has eyer since been held in reverence and admiration by 
all artists, whether of those times or of a later period. Thi^ 
chapel has indeed been continually frequented by an infinite 
number of students and masters, for the sake of the benefit 
to be derived from these works, in which there are still 
some heads so beautiful and life-like, that we may safely 
affirm no artist of that period to have approached so nearly 
to the manner of the modems as did Masaccio. His worl^~ 
do indeed merit all the praise they have received, and the 
rather as it was by him that the path was opened to the ex- 
cellent manner prevalent in our own times ; to the truth of 
which we have testimony in the fact that all the most cele- 
brated sculptors and painters since Masaccio's day have 
become excellent and illustrious by studying their art in thifuJ 
chapel.^ Among these may be enumerated Fra Giovanni 
da Fiesole,^ Fra Filippo, Filippino, who completed the 
work ; Alesso Baldovinetti, Andrea del Oastagna, Andrea 
del Verrocchio, Domenico del Ghirlandajo, Sandro di Botti- 
cello, Leonardo da Vinci, Pietro Perugino, Fra Bartolommeo 
di San Marco, Mariotti AlbertineUi, and the sublime Michael 
Angelo Buonarrotti."^ Baphael of Urbino also made his 

** The history of IteUan mural pftinting is divided into three epooht by 
the greftt maston Giotto, Masaooio, and Ifiohelangelo, and by the marking 
■eriee of fresooea in the three ohapels of Padna, Florenoe, and Rome — the 
Arena, the Brancaooi, and the Sistine. MeaarB. Crowe and Cavaloaaelle note 
the aize and the small number of the *' joints in the snrfaoe preparation" of 
the walls of the Branoacoi ohapel, and thence oondade that the painting of 
Masaooio's fresooes was earned on with extraordinary speed and facility of 
handling; the extreme smoothness of the prepared snrfaoes is alio remarked 
by the same critiosL 

** Fra Angelioo was bom fifteen years before Masaooio, and was already a 
famons master when the Branoaooi frescoes were painted. 

** In snm, the great initial step in the progress of fifteenth-oentory art was 
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first commencement of his exquisite manner in this place, 
and to these must be added Oranaccio, Lorenzo de Gredi, 
Bidolfo del Ghirlandajo, Andrea del Sarto, Bosso, Francia 
Bigio^ or Franciabigio, Baccio Bandinelli^ Alonzo Spagnolo, 
Jacopo da Pontormo, Pierino del Vaga, and Toto del Nun- 
ziata ; all in short who have sought to acquire their art in 
its perfection, have constantly repaired to study it in this 
chapel, there imbibing the precepts and rules necessary to 
be followed for the ensnranoe of success, and learning to 
labour eflectually from the figures of Masaccio. And if I 
have here made mention of but few among the foreigners 
who have frequented this chapel for purposes of study, let 
it suffice to say that where the heads go, there the members 
are certain to follow. But although the works of Masaccio 
have ever been held in such high estimation, yet it is never- 
theless the opinion, or rather the firm belief, of many, that 
he would have done still greater things for art, had not 
death, which tore him from us at the age of twenty-six, so 
prematurely depriyed the world of this great master. 
Whether it were from envy, or because the best things have 
but rarely a long duration, so it was that he died in the 
fairest flower of his youth ; and so sudden was his decease, 
that there were not wanting persons who ascribed it to poi- 
son rather than to any other cause {acddente).^ 

It is said that when Filippo di Ser Brunellesco heard of 
this event, he remarked, " We have suffered a very great 
loss in the death of Masaccio,^' and that it grieved him ex- 
ceedingly, the rather as he had himself long laboured to in- 
struct the departed painter in matters touching the rules of 
perspective and architecture. Masaccio was buried in the 
above-named church of the Carmine ® in the year 1443, and 

takm hare. la the original this '^Bablime** is U diviniutmo (the moit 
cUvine) Miohelangelo Baon«nottL *^ Thii is probably a &ble. 

** MilaTiew olaimi that it is now prored beyond doubt that Maeaook) died in 
Home aboat the year 1428^ and at the age of twenty-six. He therefore was in 
all probability not bnried in the Carmine. A document of 14S9 signed by 
Hasaooio's brother GioTanni has appended to it the following note : *^ fie ia 
to have died in Boma** 
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although no memorial was placed over his sepulchre at the 
time— he having been but little esteemed while in life * — 
yet there were not wanting those who honoured him after 
hisdeath.««« 

** Mumooio enjoyed the &Tor of Coaimo do^ Medioi and the friendahip of 
Bmnelleaolii, so that the Btatement that he was " bat little eiteemed'^ may 
be regarded in the light of haWng few paUio honoon. 

«* Woltmaan mggeste that Vaiari may hare aeen a memorial tablet in the 
Carminei which waa alteiwarda destroyed in the burning of the ohoroh in 
1771. 

^ In the history of painting Ifaaaooio'e ia the greateet name between Giotto 
and Baphael ; he ia ^* the inheritor of one, the anoertor of the other,** aaya M. 
Lafenesize (^Peinture IteUienne^ Y6L L, p. 104). He adds that Maaacoio de- 
termined anew the deitiny of Italian painting **by setting it again, bat this 
time strengthened by a pocfected teohniqae, in the broad, atraight path whiol(«| 
Giotto had opened.** In teohniqae he added to art a fuller oomprehenaion of I 
perspeotive, especially of aerial perspectiTe, the differences in the pJaoea of f .^/^ 
figares in the same oomposition. Ck>mposition itself he felt so broadly and I « 

grandly that his Tribute Money leads the mind directly forward to the ttanz^ I 
of the Vatican. Simplicity and style were both his to snob an extent that 7 
the chapel of the Brancaooi became a achool-room to the masters of the fif- I 
teenth oentnry. His color was agreeable, gray and atmospheric, his drawin g | 
direct and simple. He waa at once an idealist and a realist, baring the merit, 
says the Vicomte Henri Delabozde, ^* not of haying been the only one to stady 
fa-tnilmf reality, bat of having understood better than any of his predeoeasors 
the conditions in Tirtue of which reality becomes worthy of art** Sjrmonda, 
in his Fine Arts, after having empharized the greatness of this " foremost 
among the pioneers of the Renaissance,** notes the only exception which can 
perhaps be taken to Masacoio*s style by saying that while he " realises phe- 
nomenal trath with a largeness and dignity peculiar to himself,** ** he thinks 
perhaps overmuch of external form,** of air efTects, and coloring, so that in 
comparing him with Giotto we feel that where so much baa been gained some- 
thing too has been lost, and that with th^ ]ffftir i^ji^f.^, »>*. K|y%i.i<*»j» ^*in«i.. 
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^ft^jirt hm n forfeited somewhat of its d ramatio pBignancy. In spite of This 
forfeit Slasaoeio kept so much ol Ail UWA Ibal Lis personal Impressions, says 
H EL Mttnts in Lei PrimUiJk, "became the common patrimony of his cen- 
tury,** and "the honour of having completely created a new style belongs to 
the illustrious and unfortunate MasaociOb** 

^ Ifasaodo is said to have painted his own portrait as one of the figures of 
the Tribute Money in the Brancacci ohapeL For certain portraits attributed 
to Masaocio, especially one said to be of himself and exhibited from the Pao- 
•haoger colleotion in 1891, aee the AoAdemy for Jannaxy 99th of that yew. 



FILIPPO BRUNELLESOHI, FLORENTINE SCULP- 

TOE AND AECHITECTi 

[BomlSn; diedl4i6.] 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.— Antonio ICanetti, VUa di FUlppo di Ber BruntOsaeOy fizvfe 
pabliahed by Moroni in 1812 ; re-edited and pabliBhed by Ovrl Frsy {Samndung 
auagew&hUer BiographUn VasarU, IV., Berlin, 1887), by Holidnger {FUippo 
BruneUe$eo di Antonio di Tuecio ItaneUi, Stuttgart), and by Milaneai 
{OpereUe lUoriehe di Antonio Jfanetti, Florence). Nardini-Despotti-Mos- 
pignotti, FUippo di Ser BruneUuco e la cupola del dttomo di Firenze^ Leg- 
horn, 1886. Schnaaae. OeaehichU der bildenden Kunste, YUL 564r4i00. 
Gnasti, La Cupola di Santa Maria del Fiore^ Floienoe, 1857. Onaati, Santa 
Maria del Fiore^ La Con»truzione deila ehieta e del Campanile, Floienoe, 
1887. Deldoloae, Philippe BruneUeeoo, Moreni, Due ViU di Brundleeeo. 
Paolo Fontana, II Brunelleechi e Parehitettura cUueieOf VArcK Stor. L 2Sfli 
Auielio Gotti, Santa Maria del Fiore e i euoi archUeUi, Florenoe, 1887. 
C J. Cayalnod, S, Maria del Fiore e la eua fameiate^^ Florenoe, 1S87. Hana 
Semper, Santa Maria del Fiore, La Conetruzione deUa ehieea e del Campa^ 
nile eeeondo i doeumenti tratti delT archivio deW opera eecolare e da queUo di 
etato per eura di Ceeare Ouatti, Florenoe, 1887. J. Dnrm, Die Domkuppel 
in Florenx und die Kuppel der Peterskirehe in Horn, Bezlin, 1887. Chaa. 
Eliot Norton, Historioal Stndiea of Chnzoh Building in the Middle Agea, 
Yenioe, Siena, Florenoe— New York, 188a The beet and latest life of Brunei- 
leiohi is FUippo Brunelleechi, eein Leben und eeine Werke, C. von Fabricxy, 
Stuttgart, 1808. In 1887 many world were published in Florence relating to 
the oathedral, but principally to the nemfagade of the same, which waa un- 
veiled in that year ; some of the moat important of theae are inolnded in the 
above liai 

THERE are many men who, though formed by nature 
with small persons and insignificant features, are yet 
endowed with so much greatness of soul and force of 
character, that unless they can occupy themselves with diffi- 
cult — ^nay, almost impossible undertakings, and carry these 
enterprises to perfection to the admiration of others, tibey are 

> In thii biography, Vaiari waa enabled to draw oopionaly from a life of 
BruneUeaohi, the manuscript of which, long anonjrmoua, haa been proTed by 
li to haTO been written by Antonio Manetti (1428-07). The notice of 
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incapable of finding peace for their lives. And, however 
mean or unpromising may be the occasion presented to snch 
persons, however trifling the object to be attained, they find - 
means to make it important, and to give it elevation. There- "^ 
fore it is that none should look with contemptnons glance on 
any one whom he may encounter, having an aspect divested 
of that grace and beauty which we might expect that Nat- 
ure would confer, even from his birth, upon him who is 
to exhibit distinguished talent, since it is beyond doubt 
that beneath the clods of earth the veins of gold lie hidden. 
So much force of mind, and so much goodness of heart, are 
frequently bom with men of the most unpromising exte- 
rior, that if these be conjoined with nobility of soul, nothing 
shcirt of the most important and valuable results can be 
looked for from them, since they labour to embellish the un- 
sightly form by the beauty and brightness of the spirit. 
This was clearly exemplified in Filippo di Ser Brunellesco, 
who was no less diminutive in person than Messer Forete da 
Babatta and Giotto, but who was of such exalted genius 
withal, that we may truly declare him to have been given , 
to us by heaven, for the purpose of imparting a new spirit J 
to architecture, which for hundreds of years had been lost : 
for the men of those times had badly expended great treas- 
ures in the erection of buildings without order, constructed 
in a wretched manner after deplorable designs, with fan- 
tastic inventions, laboured graces, and worse decorations. 
But it then pleased Heaven, the earth having been for so 
many years destitute of any distinguished mind and divine 
genius, that Filippo Brunelleschi should leave to the world, 

BnmeUesohi, in the Huomini Singhularj in Firenzs dal MCCCC^ innansi^ 
is believed by Milanesi and Hezr Frey to be by Manetti, but Herr G. Ton 
Ffebriozy, ArcK Star. V., Fate. Z, is inclined to think that the liyes oontained 
in the latter work were only oopied by Manetti from prior sonroea. A little 
earlier than Manetti^s mannsoript is the Florentini exceUetUi in pictura et 
Sctdptura del Proemio di Crixtoforo Landino (oommentaxy on Dante). Mi- 
laneai belieyei that Manetti completed his life of Bnmelleiohi, that Vaaari 
need it to the end of the life of Filippo, bat Herr von Fabriosy daims that 
the Libro d* Antonio BlUi also served Vasari. See also ArcMvio Storieo 
naliano, iSSrU V .-VIII., Florence, 1891, pp. 86 et teq. 
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the most noble, yast, and beantif al edifice that had ever 
been constracted in modem times, or even in those of the 
ancients ; giving proof that the talent of the Tnscan artists, 
although lost for a time, was not extinguished. He was, 
moreover, adorned by the most excellent qoaUties, among 
which was that of kindliness, insomuch that there never 
was a man of more benign and amicable disposition ; in 
judgment he was calm and dispassionate, and laid aside all 
thought of his own interest and even that of his friends, 
whenever he perceived the merits and talents of others to 
demand that he should do so. He knew himself, instructed 
many from the stores of his genius, and was ever ready to 
succour his neighbour in all his necessities ; he declared 
himself the confirmed enemy of all vice, and the friend of 
those who laboured in the cause of virtue. Never did 
he spend his moments vainly, but, although constantly 
occupied in his own works, in assisting those of others, 
or administering to their necessities, he had yet always 
time to bestow on his friends, for whom his aid was ever 
ready. t 

There lived in Florence, as we are told, a man of good 
renown, very praiseworthy habits, and much activity in his 
affairs, whose name was Ser Brunellesco di Lippo Lapi,* and 
whose grandfather, called Oambio, was a very learned person, 
the son of a physician famous in those times, and named 
Maestro Ventura Bacherini. Ser Brunellesco chose for his 
wife a young woman of excellent conduct, from the noble 
family of the Spin!, with whom, as part payment of her 
dowry, he received a house, wherein he and his children 
dwelt to the day of their death. This house stands in a 
comer on the side opposite to San Michele Bertelli,' after 
passing the Piazza degli Agli, and while Branellesco there 
exercised his calling and lived happily with his wife, there 

* The euUett BnmeUMdii of whom we haToknowMge was a eertaia Maes- 
tro Ckmbio diTnra, aphynoiaa ; of hie eldettflon, Tiuna, was bom lappo the 
father of 8er BwrneUesoo, and grandfather of FUippo Bmnellesohi, the 
teot. • Now fian Gaetaoa 
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was bom to him in th47ear 1377 a &ai, to whom he gave the 
name of Filippo, after hi a ^alaik er, who was then dead. 
This birth he solemnized with all possible gladness. As the 
infant advanced in childhood^ his father tanght him the 
first rudiments of learning with the utmost care, and herein 
Filippo displayed so much intelligence, and so clear an under- 
standing, as to frequently cause surprise that he did not 
take pains to attain perfection in letters, but rather seemed 
to direct his thoughts to matters of more obyious utility, a 
circumstance which caused Ser Brunellesco, who wished his 
son to follow his own calling of a notary, or that of his 
great-great-grandfather (tritayolo) * very great displeasure. 
Perceiving, nevertheless, that the mind of the boy was con- 
stantly intent on various ingenious questions of art and 
mechanics, he made him learn writing and arithmetic, and 
then placed him in the Guild of the Ooldsmiths," that he 
might acquire the art of design from a friend of his. This 
was a great satisfaction to Filippo, who no long time after 
he had begun to study and practise in that art, understood 
the setting of precious stones much better than any ol^ 
artist in the vocation. He also executed works in niello ; 
among others, figures in silver, two prophets, namely, half- 
lengths, which were placed over the altar of San Jacopo di 
Pistoja, and were considered very beautiful; these figures | 
were made by Filippo, for the superintendents of the cathe- ^> 
dral in that city. He also executed works in basso-rilievo, ' 
wherein he showed so complete a mastery of that art, as to 
make it manifest that his genius must quickly overstep the 
limits of the goldsmith's calling. Subsequently, having 
made acquaintance with several learned persons, he began 
to turn his attention to the computation of the divisions 
of time, the adjustment of weights, and the movement of 

* That is to say, the oalUiig of ft phyiioiaii. 

* He was enzolled in iha Art of Silk 1S96-— and again enrolled amongthe 
Goldsmiths in 140i, these latter being affiliated with the members of the 
Silk Gnild. The two IVophets at end of either upper row, on the sUtot 
altar in the Dnomo of Pistoja, sre, perhaps, Filippo's first week. See Sig. Paolo 
Fontana» reviewing O. Ton Fabriosy's BroneUesohi, in VAreh, J3tar,^ 1806. 
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wheels ; he considered the method by which they might 
best be made to revolve^ and how they might most effectaally 
be set in motion, making several very good and beaatifiil 
watches with his own hand. 

^"TTol content with this, Filippo was seized with an earnest 
desire to attempt the art of sculpture, and this wish took 
effect in such sort that Donatello, then a youth, being con- 
sidered of great distinction and high promise therein, Fi- 
lippo contracted a close intimacy with him ; and each at- 
$ted by the talents of the other, they became so strongly 
attached that one seemed unable to live without the other. 
But Filippo, who was capable of attaining excellence in vari- 
ous departments, gave his attention to many professions, nor 
had any long time elapsed before he was considered by good 
judges to be an excellent architect. This he proved in vari- 
ous works which served for the decoration of houses, as, for 
example, for that of the house of ApoUonio Lapi, his kins- 
man, at the comer of the Giai,* towards the Mercato Vec- 
chio, where he laboured industriously all the time that the 
edifice was in course of erection ; and he did the same thing 
at the tower and house of Petraja'' at Oastello, outside of 
Florence. In the palace of the Signoria also, Filippo dis- 
tributed and arranged all the rooms occupied for the affairs 
of their office by the officials of the '' Monte.'' He therein 
constructed the windows and doors after the manner of the 
ancients, a thing not then very frequently done, architecture 
being in a very rude state in Tuscany. 

There was at that time a statue of Santa Maria Madda- 
lena to be executed in linden-wood, for the monks of Santo 
Spirito in Florence, and which was to be placed in one of 
their chapels ; Filippo therefore, who had executed various 
small works in sculpture, being desirous of proving that he 
could succeed in the greater also, undertook to execute this 
statue, which, being completed and fixed in its place, was 
considered exceedingly beautiful ; but in the subsequent 

* Rather the Canto de* BiocL 

'Now a villa in the poaseaaion of the IQng of Italy. 
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oonflagration of the church in 1471 it was bnmt^ with many 
other remarkable things. 

Filippo Brunelleschi gave consid erable atten t ion to tije 
study of perspective, the raW^Jf^WBHTwere tiien yery im- 
*lJci let liy TfBft8B?oo3^ and often falsely interpreted ; and in 
this he expended much time, until at length he discovered 
a perfectly correct method, that of taking the ground plan 
and sections by means of intersecting lines, a truly iugenious 
thing, and of great utility to the arts of design.^ In these 
inquiries Filippo found so much picture that he executed 
a drawing of the Piazza San Oiovanni, wherein he pour- 
trayedall the compartments of the incrustation in black and 
white marble, the foreshortening being managed with singu- 
lar felicity and grace. He represented the house of the 
Misericordia in like manner, with the shops of the wafer- 
makers and the arch of the Pecori, giving the column of 
San Zanobi on the other side. This work having been 
highly commended by artists, and all who were capable of 
judging in matters of the kind, gave Filippo so much en- 
couragement, that no long time elapsed before he com- 
menced another, and made a view of the Palace, the Piazza, 
the Loggia de' Signori, with the roof of the Pisani, and all 
the buildings erected around that Square, works by which 
the attention of artists was so effectively aroused, that they 
afterwards devoted themselves to the study of perspective 
with great zeal.* To Masaccio in particular, who was his 
friend, Filippio taught this art, the painter being then very 
young ; but that he did much credit to his teacher is suffi 
ciently manifest from the edifices depicted in his works. | 
Nor did he fail to instruct those who worked in tarsia, 
which is a sort of inlaid work, executed in woods of various 
colours ; the efforts of these artists he stimulated so power- 
fully, that from this time a better method prevailed, and 
many useful improvements were made in that branch of 

• Vaaori also oredita Paolo UooeUo with tiiia aame diaoovery, whioh reaUy 
belonged rather to Bnmelleaohi. 
*Theae dzawioga are probably loat 
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art, wherein, both then and at a later period, yarions ex- 
cellent works were produced, from which Florence derived 
both fame and profit during many years. Messer Paolo dal 
Pozzo Toscanelli ^^ returning to Florence about this time, 
and being at supper with some of his friends in a garden, 
invited Filippo also ; who, hearing them discourse of the 
mathematical sciences, formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the philosopher, from whom he acquired the knowl- 
edge of geometry ; and although Filippo possessed no learn- 
ing, he yet reasoned so well, by the aid of his practical ex- 
perience, that he frequently astonished Toscanelli. Thus 
labouring perpetually, Brunelleschi next turned his atten- 
l^tion to the Scriptures, and never failed to be present at the 
r disputations and preaching of learned men. From this 
practice he derived so much advantage, by help of his ex- 
cellent memory, that the above-named Messer Paolo, al- 
luding to him, was accustomed to say that, to hear Filippo 
in argument, one might fancy oneself listening to a second 
Paul. At the same time he gave earnest study to the works 
of Dante, with whose description of localities, and their re- 
spective distances, he made himself very familiar, and fre- 
quently availed himself of them in his conversations, when he 
would cite them by way of comparison. Nor, indeed, were 
his thoughts ever occupied otherwise than in the considera- 
tion of ingenious and difficult enquiries ; but he could never 
find any one who gave him so much satisfaction as did 
Donate, with whom he had often held confidential dis- 
course ; these two artists found perpetual pleasure in the 
society of each other, and frequently conferred together on 
the difficulties of their art. Now it happened in those days 
that Donate had completed ^ a crucifix in wood, which was 
placed in the Church of Santa Croce in Florence, beneath 
the story of the girl restored to life by St. Francis, a pict- 
ure painted by Taddeo Gaddi, and he desired to have the 
opinion of Filippo respecting his work ; but he repented of 

>^ ToMMuielli WM the friend and adTiaer of Oolnmlms. 

1^ This &moa8 anecdote is repeated at greater length in the life of DonateOa 
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haying asked it^ since Filippo replied that he had placed a 
clown on the cross. And from this time there arose, as is 
related at length in the life of Donate, the saying of ^^ Take 
wood then, and make one thyself/^ Thereupon Filippo 
who never suffered himself to be irritated by anything said 
to him, however well calculated to provoke him to anger, 
kept silence for several months, meanwhile preparing a cru- 
cifix, also in wood, and of similar size with that of Donate, 
but of such excellence, so well designed and so carefully 
executed, that when Donate, having been sent forward to 
his house by Filippo, who intended him a surprise, beheld 
the work (the undertaking of which by Filippo was entirely 
unknown to him) he was utterly confounded, and having in 
his hand an apron full of ^gs, and other things on which 
his friend and himself were to dine together, he suffered the 
whole to fall to the ground, while he regarded the work be- 
fore him, in the very extremity of amazement. The artis- 
tic and ingenious manner in which Filippo had disposed and 
united the legs, trunk, and arms of the figure was alike 
obvious and surprising to Donate, who not only confessed 
himself conquered but declared the work a miracle. This 
crucifix is now placed in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
between the chapel of the Strozzi family and that of the 
Bardi da Yemie, and is still greatly praised by the judges 
of modem times." f 

The talents of these truly excellent masters being there- 
upon appreciated, they received a commission from the 
Guild of the Butchers, and that of the Joiners,* to prepare 
the two figures, in marble, required for the niches appropri- 
ated to those guilds among the number surrounding Or 
San Michele. These figures, Filippo, being occupied by 
ether affairs, suffered Donate to execute alone, which he 
did to great perfection. 

•The original Italiui, VArte d^ lAnaioU^ meaiu the GuQd of Idnen-drapen, 
not Joinen {Itegnaioli). 

>s BnmeUesohre oracifix orer the altar of the Gondl chapel in 3. M. NoTolla. 
is the one referred to in thia story. 
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After these things^ and in the year 1401^ it was deter- 
mined, seeing that sculpture had reached so elevated a con- 
dition, to reconstruct the two doors of the church and bap- 
tistery of San Oiovanni, a work which, from the death of 
Andrea Pisano to that time, there had been no masters 
capable of conducting. Wherefore, this intention being 
made known to those sculptors who were in Tuscany, they 
were sent for, their appointments were given to them, and 
the space of a year was allowed for the preparation of a 
story by each master. Among these artists Filippo and 
Donate ^ were also invited, and each of them was required 
to prepare a story, in concurrence with Lorenzo Ohiberti, 
Jacopo della Fonte, Simone da OoUe, Francesco di Valdam- 
brina, and Niccolo d'Arezzo. All these stories being com- 
pleted within the year, and placed together to be compared, 
were all found to be beautiful, but with certain differences. 
One was well designed, but imperfectly executed, as was 
that of Donate ; another was admirably drawn, and care- 
fully finished, but the composition of the story was not 
good, the gradual diminution of the figures being neglected, 
as in the case of Jacopo della Querela ; a third artist had 
betrayed poverty of invention, and his figures were insig- 
nificant, which was the defect of Francesco di Valdambrina's 
specimen ; but the worst of all were those of Niccolo 
d^Arezzo and Simone da GoUe ; while the best was that of 
Lorenzo di Clone Ghiberti, in whose work perfection of de- 
:sign, delicacy of execution, rich invention, knowledge of 
( c \ / :art, and well-finished figures, were all combined. Nor was 

i;he story of Filippo greatly inferior to that of Lorenzo : the 
/subject was Abraham proceeding to sacrifice Isaac, '^ and 
among the figures was that of a servant, who, whilst he is 
awaiting his master, with the ass feeding beside him, is 
drawing a thorn from his foot. This figure merits con- 
siderable praise. 

IS It is improbabla that Donatello omnpetecL Bee his LiCbl 
^* This ■Mzifioe of Abraham la in the BaigeUo, as ia also the panel hj 
GhibertL 
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All these stories having been exhibited together^ and Fi- 
lippo and Donato not being satisfied with any, except that 
of Lorenzo, they judged him to be better adapted to execute 
the work than themselves or the masters who had produced 
the other stories.^ They consequently persuaded the syn- 
dics, by the good reasons which they assigned, to adjudge 
the work to Lorenzo, showing that the public and private 
benefit would be thus most effectually secured. Now this 
was, in truth, the sincere rectitude of friendship ; it was 
talent without envy, and uprightness of judgment in a 
decision respecting themselves, by which these artists were 
more highly honoured than they could have been by con- 
ducting the work to the utmost summit of perfection. 
Happy spirits I who, while aiding each other, took pleasure 
in commending the labours of their competitors. How 
unhappy, on the contrary, are the artists of our day, labour- 
ing to injure each other, yet still unsatisfied, they burst 
with envy while seeking to wound others. Filippo was' 
requested by the superintendents to undertake the work, in ^ 
concert with Lorenzo, but he would not consent to this, O 
desiring rather to be the first in-some- other wri, than merely ^ ^ 
an equal, and perhaps secondary, in that undertakings* ^ 
Wherefore he gave the story in bronze, which he had pre- ^]^ 

pared, to Oosimo de' Medici, who caused it at a subsequent 
period to be placed in the old sacristy of San Lorenzo, and ^/^^ 

at the back of the altar, where it still remains. ^^ That of 
Donato was given to the Quild of the Money-changers.^' 

i*The Judges of the oompetitioii for the gatei of the Baptistery would have 
awarded the ezeoation of the doors to the ooUaboration of Ghiberti and Bm- 
neUesohi together. Aooording to Vasari, BmneUeechi nobly refused any share 
with the man who had surpassed him as sonlptor. Aooording to Antonio 
Manetti, on the other hand, Brunellesohi refused to do anything unless he 
oonld do alL These two stories, though so oontradiotory, sie not upon consider- 
ation whoUy incompatible. It is easy to understand that either sonlptor should 
refuse ooUaboration, feeling that the design must be either hit or not hit. And 
it is also quite possible that Brunellesohi knowing that the judges must at 
least adjudge half the work to Ghiberti, was impelled partly by the oonditiona 
of the situation and partly by admiration for Ghiberti*s model to frankly ad- 
mit its exoellenoei ^ " In the BargeOa 
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The commiflsion for the door being given to Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, Filippo and Donato^ who were together, resolved to 
depart from Florence in company, and to remain in Bome 
for some years, Filippo proposing to pursue the study of 
architecture, and Donate that of sculpture. And this Fi- 
lippo did. Desiring to surpass Lorenzo and Donate, in pro- 
portion as architecture is more useful to man than are 
sculpture and paintings, he first sold a small farm which he 
possessed at Settignano, when both artists departed from 
Florence and proceeded to Bome, where, when Filippo be- 
held the magnificence of the buildings and the perfection 
of the churches, he stood like one amazed, and seemed to 
have lost his wits.^ They instantly made preparations for 
measuring the cornices and taking the ground-plans of 
these edifices, Donate and himself both labouring contin- 
ually, and sparing neither time nor cost.^ No place was 
left unvisited by them, either in Bome or without the city, 
and in the Oampagna ; nor did they fail to take the dimen- 
sions of any thing good within their reach. And as Filippo 
was free from all household cares, he gave himself up so ex- 

>« TbiB xevinl of aatiqiiitj In art nifty be dftted trom this visit of Bnmdieaehi 
and DonatflUo to Rome, for it was the most important of the initial atepa in 
the long maroh of dIaooTery. H Bngtee MOnts. Donatello^ ppi 7, 10, deolarea 
thftt the fate of modem art waa decided in the first five yean of the fifteenth 
oentoxy, and by five or six men at most ; by Ohraz Shiter in Bnzgnndy, the 
Van Byoks in Fhmders, and Bnmellesohi and DonateUo in Italy, who raised 
the standard of lerolt and annonnoed that for the fntnre observation of natore 
(aUied in Italy irith the stady of the antique) shoold be sabstitnted for a 
more or leas oonrentionaUsed ideal 

The grsat genscal inflnenoe npon Filippo of his Roman Tiait oaanot be 
doubted, bat aa to its direct eflbot apon his indiyidoal worka there haa lately 
been some disonssion. Paolo Fontanft {II BmneUetehi e rarcMUUura etastiea ; 
VAreh. Stor. L, 866-67) in a oarefal argument elaims thftt FiUppo is in no- 
wise proved to hftre stayed long in Rome, and thftt he based his art less on 
Roman remains than on early Tusoan buUdings. Sig. Fontanft especiaUy cites 
ftmong the Utter the ApostbU ohnroh at FlorenoeL Aooozding to Herr Von 
Fabricsy, Brunellesohi went to Rome first ftbout 1406, stayed ft year and a half, 
retained to Florenoe, and went back to Rome ngain in 1406. His yonthfol 
works are not known with any certainty. 

>* Many of the ancient monuments of Rome ftt the time of the Renaiasanoe 
are enumerated by M. MQnti in the Be9ue Ar^4ologiqu$ fat 1881 
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clnsiyely to his studies^ that he took no time either to eat 
or sleep ; his every thought waa of Architectore which was 
then extinct : I mean the good old manner, and not the 
Gothic and barbarous one, which was much practised at that 
period* Filippo had two very great purposes in his mind, 
the one bei nfif to restore to light the yf ood manner in archi- 
t ecture, w mcn, if he could eflecChe believed that He shoiild 
leave a no less illustrious memorial of himself than Gimabue 
and Giotto had done ; the f^^^f\x ^^ to discover a method 
for constructing the Oupola of Santa Jkfaria del i^^ore in 

ocn were so great, that after 

the death of Amolfo Lapi, no one had ever been found of 
sufficient courage to attempt the vaulting of that Oupola 
without an enormous expense of scaffolding.^ He did not 
impart this purpose, either to Donate or to any living soul, 
but he never rested while in Bome until he had well pon- 
dered on all the difficulties involved in the vaulting of the 
Ritonda in that city (the Pantheon), and had maturely con- 
sidered the means by which it might be effected.^ He also 
well examined and made careful drawings of all the vaults 
and • arches of antiquity : to these he devoted perpetual 
study, and if by chance the artists found fragments of 
capitals, columns, cornices, or basements of buildings buried 
in the earth, they set labourers to work and caused them to 
be dug out, until the foundation was laid open to their 
view. Reports of this being spread about Bome, the artists 
were called ''treasure-seekers,'' and this name they fre- 
quently heard as they passed, negligently clothed, along the 
streets, the people believing them to be men who studied 
geomancy, for the discovery of treasures; the cause of 
which was that they had one day found an ancient vase of 

*> At this tim« maay of the moiiameiitt of antiqiiity now destroyed were in 
eyjrtenoe, Tb^ were drawn and meaeared by BruneUesohi with the ntmoit 
eagerneea, bnt DonateUo ia aaid by Antonio Hanetti to have ** had eyei only 
for eonlptnie/' 

*> Thenoe the aaaertion of many that the GopoU of the Rotunda served 
BnmeUeaoo as his model, at least in a general manner, for that by whioh he 
afterwaids immortalixed himself. — Jfatielii, quoted by Mrs. Foster. 
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earth, full of coins* The money of Filippo falling short, 
he supplied the want by setting precious stones for the 
goldsmiths who were his friends; which served him for 
a resource. Donate having returned to Florence, Filippo 
fi was left alone in Borne, and there he laboured continually 
"j^^^t \: ^ i| among the ruins of the buildings, where he studied more 

r ., . i I industriously than ever. Nor did he rest until he had 

*^^ ' ' drawn every description of fabric *— temples, round, square, 

' ^ ^'^^ > or octagon ; basilicas, aqueducts, baths, arches, the Colos- 

seum, Amphitheatres, and every church built of bricks, of 
which he examined all the modes of binding and clamping, 
as well as the turning of the vaults and arches ; he took 
note likewise of all the methods used for uniting the stones, 
as well as of the means used for securing the equilibrium 
and close conjunction of all the parts ; and having found 
that in all the larger stones there was a hole, formed exactly 
in the centre of each on the under side, he discovered that 
this was for the insertion of the iron instrument with which 
the stones are drawn up, and which is called by us the 
mason^s clamps {la uKvella), an invention, the use of which 
he restored and ever afterwards put in practice. The dif- 
ferent orders were next divided by his cares, each order, 
Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian, being placed apart ; and such 
was the effect of his zeal in that study, that he became 
capable of entirely reconstructing the city in his imagina- 
tion, and of beholding Bome as she had been before she was 
ruined. But in the year 1407 the air of the place caused 
Filippo some slight indisposition, when he was advised by 
his friends to try change of air. He consequently returned 
to Florence, where many buildings had suffered by his ab- 
sence, and for these he made many drawings and gave 
numerous counsels on his return. 

In the same year ^ an assemblage of architects and engi- 
neers was gathered in Florence, by the Superintendents of 
the works of Santa Maria del Fiore, and by the Syndics of 

* The Itftlian yrtadfabbrica Bhoold be tnnalated oomfcniotioiL 
» In 1417. 
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the Gaild of Woolworkers^ to consult on the means by 
which the cupola might be raised. Among these appeared 
Filippo^ who gave it as his opinion that the edifice aboye 
the roof must be constructed^ not after the design of Amolf o> 
but that a frieze> fifteen br^M^cia high^ must be erected, with 
a large window in each of its sides : since not only would 
this take the weight off the piers of the tribune, but would 
also permit the cupola itself to be more easily raised. 
Models after which the work might be executed were pre- 
pared in this manner accordingly. Some months after 
Filippo's return, and when he had recovered his health, he 
was one morning on the Piazza di Santa Maria del Fiore 
with Donate and other artists, when the conversation turned 
on the antiquity of works in sculpture. Donate related, 
that when he was returning from Bome he had taken the 
road of Orvieto, to see the marble fa9ade of the Duomo in 
that city — a work highly celebrated, executed by the hands 
of various masters, and considered in those days a very 
remarkable thing. He added, that when afterwards passing 
by Gortona, he had there seen in the capitular church a 
most beautiful antique vase in marble, adorned with sculpt- 
ures — a very rare circumstance at that time, since the large 
numbers of beautiful relics brought to light in our days had 
not then been disinterred. Donate proceeding to describe 
the manner in which the artist had treated this work, with 
the delicacy he had remarked in it, and the excellence, nay 
perfection, of the workmanship, Filippo became infiamed 
with such an ardent desire to see it, that, impelled by the 
force of his love to art, he set ofl! ,a8 he was, in his mantle, 
his hood, and his wooden shoes, without saying where he was 
going, andwent on foot to Gortoj^jftiox-thatfinrpose. Having 
seen the vot* &hd'bdtng pleased with it, he drew a copy of 
it with his pen, and returned therewith to Florence, before 
Donate or any other person had perceived that he had de- 
parted, all believing that he must be occupied in drawing or 

** This font or nmrble aaroophagns u still in the Oftthedral of Ootbtmm ; a 
batlie of Oentaozi and L^pittus is Molptnred npon it. 
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inyenting something.* Having got back to Florence, Fi« 
lippo showed the drawing of the vase^ which he had executed 
with much patience, to Donate, who was not a little aston* 
ished at this evidence of the love Filippo bore to art. The 
latter then remained several months in Florence, secretly 
preparing models and machines, all intended for the erec- 
tion of the Cupola, amusing himself meanwhile with per- 
petually bantering his brother-artists; for it was at this 
time that he made the jest of ''the Orasso and Matteo.'^'^ 
TTn f i T i rp in ntlj irnnt fllan fnr bi n l lIurj^.rtmnTTt to assist Loren- 
ao. Qhjiberti m.^^s^^i^g certain parts of the doors. But 
one morning the fancy took him, hearing that there was 
some talk of providing engineers for the construction of the 
Cupola, of returning to Bome, thinking that he would have 
more reputation and be more sought from abroad, than if 
he remained in Florence. When Filippo had returned to 
Bome accordingly, the acuteness of his genius and his read- 
iness of resource were taken into consideration, when it was 
remembered that in his discourses he showed a confidence 
and courage that had not been found in any of the other 
architects, who stood confounded, together with the build- 
ers, having lost all power of proceeding; for they were 
convinced that no method of constructing the Cupola would 
ever be found, nor any beams that would make a scaffold 
strong enough to support the framework and weight of so 
vast an edifice. The Superintendents were therefore re- 
solved to have an end of the matter, and wrote to Filippo 
in Bome, entreating him to repair to Florence, when he, 
who desired nothing better, returned very readily. The 

*The meaning of the Italian word fantastieare (here translated ** to invent 
lomething '*) may be snggested by the ezpreinong to bnild oaatles in the air, 
to dream day^dreame, though it is in reality untranslatable. 

*4 II grcuito Legnaiuolo (the fat oarpenter) is the story of a very droU bat 
rather crael Florentine praotioal joke. Antonio Manetti is said to havo pot 
the tale into its final shape. The joke consisted in making a oertain man be- 
lieve that he had lost his identity and had exchanged his own personality for 
that of another Florentine citizen ; the bntt took the jest so mnch to hesrt 
that he quitted Florence and emigrated to the oourt of the King of Hungary. 
This story was reprinted in Florence in 1856. 
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wardens of Santa Maria del Fiore and the Syndics of the 
Onild of WoolworkerS; having assembled on his arrival, set 
before him all the difflcolties, from the greatest to the 
smallest, which had been made by the masters, who were 
present, together with himself, at the andience : whereupon 
Filippo replied in these words — '^ (Gentlemen Superinten- 
dents, there is no doubt that great undertakings always 
present difficulties in their execution ; and if none ever did 
so before, this of yours does it to an extent of which you 
are not perhaps even yet fully aware, for I do not know 
that even the ancients ever raised so enormous a vault as this 
will be. I, who have many times reflected on the scaffold- 
ings required, both within and without, and on the method 
to be pursued for working securely at this erection, have 
never been able to come iq a decision; and I am con- 
founded, no less by the breadth than the height of the edi- 
fice. Now if the Cupola could be arched in a circular form, 
we might pursue the method adopted by the Bomans in 
erecting the Pantheon of Bome ; that is, the Botunda. 
But here we must follow the eight sides of the building, 
dovetailing, and so, to speak, enchaining the stones, which 
will be a very difficult thing. Tet, remembering that this 
is a temple consecrated to God and t^ie Virgin, I confidently 
trust, that for a work executed to their honour, they will 
not fail to infuse knowledge where it is now wanting, and 
will bestow strength, wisdom, and genius on him who shall 
be the author of such a project. But how can I help you 
in the matter, seeing that the work is not mine P I tell you 
plainly, that if it belonged to me, my courage and power 
would beyond all doubt suffice to discover means whereby 
the work might be effected without so many difficulties; 
but as yet I have not reflected on the matter to any extent, 
and you would have me tell you by what method it is to be 
accomplished. But even if your worships should determine 
that the Cupola shall be raised, you will be compelled not 
only to make trial of me, who do not consider myself capa- 
ble of being the sole adviser in so important a matter, but 
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also to expend money, and to command that within a year, 
and on a fixed day, many architects shall assemble in Flor* 
ence ; not Tuscans and Italians only, but Oermans, French, 
and of every other nation : to them it is that such an nn* 
dertaking should be proposed, to the end that haying dis- 
cussed the matter and decided among so many masters, the 
work may be commenced and entrusted to him who shall 
give the best evidence of capacity, or shall display the best 
method and judgment for the execution of so great a charge. 
I am not able to offer you other counsel, or to propose a 
better arrangement than this/' 

The proposal and plan of Filippo pleased the Syndics and 
Wardens of the works, but they would have liked that he 
should meanwhile prepare a model, on which they might 
have decided. But he showed himself to have no such in- 
tention, and taking leave of them, declared that he was so- 
licited by letters to return to Home. The Syndics then 
perceiving that their request and those of the wardens did 
not suffice to detain him, caused several of his friends to 
entreat his stay ; but Filippo not yielding to these prayers, 
the wardens, one morning, ordered him a present of money ; 
this was on the 26th* of May, 1417, and the sum is to be seen 
among the expenses of Filippo, in the books of the works. 
All this was done to render him favourable to their wishes ; 
but, firm to his resolution, he departed nevertheless from 
Florence and returned to Bome, where he continued the 
unremitting study of the same subject, making various ar- 
rangements and preparing himself for the completion of 
that work, being convinced, as was the truth, that no other 
than himself could conduct such an undertaking to its con- 
clusion. Nor had Filippo advised the syndics to call new 
architects for any other reason, than was furnished by his 
desire that those masters should be the witnesses of his own 
superior genius : he by no means expected that they could 
or would receive the commission for vaulting that tribune, 
or would undertake the charge, which he believed to be 

••Bather the 19tlL 
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altogether too difficult for them. Much time was mean- 
while consumed^ before the architects^ whom the syndics 
had caused to be summoned from afar^ could arriye from 
their different countries. Orders had been given to the 
Florentine merchants resident in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and Spain, who were authorized to spend large sums 
of money for the purpose of sending them, and were com- 
manded to obtain from the sovereigns of each realm the 
most experienced and distinguished masters of the respective 
countries. ^ ^ 

In the year 1420, all these foreign masters were at length 
assembled in Florence, with those of Tuscany, and all the 
best Florentine artists in design.^ Filippo likewise then 
returned from Bome. They all assembled, therefore, in t 
hall of the wardens of Santa Maria del Fiore, the Syndics 
and Superintendents, together with a select number of the 
most capable and ingenious citizens being present, to the 
end that having heard the opinion of each on the subject, 
they might at length decide on the method to be adopted 
for vaulting the tribune. Being called into the audiencg^ 
the opinions of all were heard one after another, and each 
architect declared the method which he had thought of 
adopting. And a fine thing it was to hear the strange and 
various notions then propounded on that matter : for one 
said that columns must be raised from the ground up, and 
that on these they must turn the arches, whereon the wood- 
work for supporting the weight must rest. Others affirmed 
that the vault should be turned in cysteolite or sponge-stone, 
(spugna), thereby to diminish the weight ; and several of 
the masters agreed in the opinion, that a column must be 
erected in the centre, and the Gupola raised in the form of 
a pavilion, like that of San Oiovanni in Florence.^ Nay, 

*• In ihe bobbi of the oathednl worki no mention it made of f oreignen m 
pteeent at this meeting, and it is probable that Vasari either followed some 
nntmstworthy tradition, or simply wished to enhance the Tiotory of a Tnsoan. 

^ISlot the cupola itself, but the external shell; the capola is turned with 
the pointed arch, the exterior has eight sides and the form of a paTilion. Bee 
Milanesi, IL 844, note 2. 
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there were not wanting those who maintained that it wonld 
be a good plan to fill the space with earth^^ among which 
small coins (qnatrini) should be mingled, that when the 
Cupola should be raised, they might then give permission 
that whoeyer should desire the soil might go to fetch it, 
when the people would immediately carry it away without 
expense. F ilrppo alone declared thatthe Oupola mi^t^ 
erepted without so great a mass of wood-work, without a 
colamiLia i&e; ffjgfitrR7 ftTi/T wTEfJont thfi monnd at eaJrth ; at 
amqoLlighter ftTpflnaaihaa-.wimld. be .caused by so many 
a^chfia^and rery easily, without any frame-work whatever. 

Hearing this, the Syndics, who were listening in tlie ex- 
pectation of hearing some fine method, felt oonyinoed that 
Filippo had talked like a mere simpleton, as did the Super- 
intendents, and all the other citizens; they derided him 
therefore, laughing at him, and turning away ; they bade 
him discourse of something else, for that this was the talk 
of a fool or madman, as he was. Therefore Filippo, think- 
ing he had cause of offence, replied, '^ But consider, gentle- 
men, that it is not possible to raise the Gupola in any other 
manner than this of mine, and although you laugh at me, 
yet you will be obliged to admit (if you do not mean to be 
obstinate), that it neither must nor can be done in any other 
manner : and if it be erected after the method that I pro- 
pose, it must be turned in the manner of the pointed arch, 
and must be double — ^the one raulting within, the other 
without, in such sort that a passage should be formed be- 
tween the two. At the angles of the eight walls, the build- 
ing must be strengthened by the doye-tailing of the stones, 
and in like manner the walls themselves must be girt around 
by strong beams of oak. We must also provide for the 
lights, the staircases, and the conduits by which the rain- 
water may be carried off. And none of you have remem- 
bered that we must prepare supports within, for the execu- 
tion of the mosaics, with many other difficult arrangements ; 

** Aooording to a traditioii dted by Bofetati from BagUonra I«fe of 6i 
della Porta the oupola of the Rotunda was built in thia way (!)• 
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but I, who see the Cupola raised, I have reflected on all 
these things, and I know that there is no other mode of ac- 
complishing them, than that of which I have spoken/' 
Becoming heated as he proceeded, the more Filippo sought 
to make his yiews clear to his hearers, that they might com- 
prehend and agree with him, the more he awakened their 
doubts, and the less they confided in him, so that, instead 
of giving him their faith, they held him to be a fool and a i 
babbler.* Whereupon being more than once dismissed, and 
finally refusing to go, they caused him to be carried forcibly 
from the audience by the servants of the place, considering 
him to be altogether mad. This contemptuous treatment 
caused Filippo at a later period to say, that he dared not at 
that time pass through any part of the city, lest some one 
should say, '^ See, where goes that fool I '^ The Syndics and 
others fbrming the assembly remained confounded, first, by 
the difficult methods proposed by the other masters, and 
next by that of Filippo, which seemed to them stark non- 
sense. He appeared to them to render the enterprise im- 
possible by his two propositions — ^first, by that of making 
the Cupola double, whereby the great weight to be sustained 
would be rendered altogether unmanageable, and next by 
the proposal of building without a frame- work. Filippo, 
on the other hand, who had spent so many years in close 
study to prepare himself for this work, knew not to what 
course to betake himself, and was many times on the point 
of leaving Florence. Still, if he desired to conquer, it was 
necessary to arm himself with patience, and he had seen 
enough to know that the heads of that city seldom re- 
mained long fixed to one resolution. He might easily have 
sliown them a small model which he had secretly made, but 
he would not do so, knowing the imperfect intelligence of 
the Syndics, the envy of the artists, and the instability of 
the citizens, who favoured now one and now another, as 
each chanced to please them. And I do not wonder at this, 

*The word here tnuiaUted babbler is in the origioal eiedla^ the noisy Ital- 
ian treehopper. 
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because every one in Florence professes to know as much of 
these matters, as do the most experienced masters, although 
there are yery few who really understand them ; a truth 
which we may be permitted to affirm without offence to 
those who are well informed on the subject. What Filippo 
therefore could not effect before the tribunal, he began to 
attempt with individuals, and talking apart now with a 
syndic, now with a warden, and again with different citi- 
zens, showing moreover certain parta of his design ; he thus 
brought them at length to resolve on confiding the conduct 
of this work, either to him or to one of the foreign archi- 
tects. Hereupon, the Syndics, the Wardens, and the citi- 
zens, selected to be judges in the matter, having regained 
courage, gathered together once again, and the architects 
disputed respecting the matter before them ; but all were 
put down and vanquished on sufficient grounds by Filippo, 
and here it is said that the dispute of the egg arose, in the 
manner following. The other architects desired that 
Filippo should explain his purpose minutely, and show his 
model as they had shown theirs. This he would not do, but 
proposed to all the masters, foreigners and compatriots, that 
he who could make an egg stand upright on a piece of 
smooth marble, should be appointed to build the Cupola, 
since in. doing that, his genius would be made manifest. 
They took an egg accordingly, and all those masters did 
their best to make it stand upright, but none discovered the 
method of doing so. Wherefore, Filippo, being told that 
he might make it stand himself, took it daintily into his 
hand, gave the end of it a blow on the plane of the marble, 
and made it stand upright. Beholding this, the artists 
loudly protested, exclaiming, that they could all have done 
the same ; but Filippo replied, laughing, that they might 
also know how to construct the Cupola, if they had seen the 
model and design. It was thus at length resolved that 
Filippo should receive the charge of conducting the work, 
but he was told that he must furnish the Syndics and War- 
dens with more exact information. 
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He retnmedy therefore^ to his house^ and stated his whole 
purpose on a sheet of paper, as clearly as he could possibly 
express it, when it was given to the tribunal in the follow- 
ing terms : — ** The difficulties of this erection being well 
considered, magnificent signers and wardens, I find that it 
cannot by any means be constructed in a perfect circle, 
since the extent of the upper part, where the lantern has to 
be placed, would be so vast, that when a weight was laid 
thereon it would soon give way. Now it appears to me 
that those architects who do not aim at giving perpetual 
duration to their fabrics, cannot have any regard for the 
durability of the memorial, nor do they even know what 
they are doing. I have therefore determined to turn the 
inner part of this vault in angles, according to the form of 
the walls, adopting the proportions and manner of the 
pointed arch, this being a form which displays a rapid ten- 
dency to ascend, and when loaded with the lantern, each 
part will help to give stability to the other. The thickness 
of the vault at the base must be three braccia and three- 
quarters ; it must then rise in the form of a pyramid, de- 
creasing from without up to the point where it closes, and 
where the lantern has to be placed, and at this junction the 
thickness must be one braccia and a quarter. A second 
vault shall then be constructed outside the first, to preserve 
the latter from the rain, and this must be two braccia and a 
half thick at the base, also diminishing proportionally in the 
form of a pyramid, in such a manner that the parts shall 
have their junction at the commencement of the lantern, as 
did the other, and at the highest point it must have two- 
thirds of the thickness of the base. There must be a but- 
tress at each angle, which will be eight in all, and between 
the angles, in the face of each wall, there shall be two, six- 
teen in all ; and these sixteen buttresses on the inner and 
outer side of each wall must each have the breadth of four 
braccia at the base. These two vaults, built in the form of 
a pjrramid, shall rise together in equal proportion to the 
height of the round window closed by the lantern. There 
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will thns be constructed twenty-foar buttresses with the 
said vaults built around, and six strong and high arches of 
a hard stone (macigno), well clamped and bound with iron 
fastenings, which must be coYered with tin, and oyer these 
stones shall be cramping-irons, by which the vaults shall be 
bound to the buttresses. The masonry must be solid, and 
must leave no vacant space up to the height of five braccia 
and a quarter ; the buttresses being then continued, the 
arches will be separated. The first and second courses from 
the base must be strengthened everywhere by long plates of 
macigno laid crosswise, in such sort that both vaults of the 
Cupola shall rest on these stones. Throughout the whole 
height, at every ninth braccia there shall be small arches 
constructed in the vaults between the buttresses, with strong 
cramps of oak, whereby the buttresses by which the inner 
vault is supported will be bound and strengthened ; these 
fastenings of oak shall then be covered- with plates of iron, 
on account of the staircases. The buttresses are all to be 
built of madgno, or other hard stone, and the walls of the 
Cupola are, in like manner, to be all of solid stone bound to 
the buttresses to the height of twenty-four braccia, and 
thence upwards they shall be constructed of bricks, or of 
spongite (spugne), as shall be determined on by the masters 
who build it, they using that which they consider lightest. 
On the outside a passage or gallery shall be made above the 
wmdows, which below shall form a terrace, with an open 
parapet or balustrade two braccia high, after the manner of 
those of the lower tribunes, and forming two galleries, one 
over the other, placed on a richly-decorated cornice, the 
upper gallery being covered. The rain-water shall be car- 
ried off the Cupola by means of a marble channel, one-third 
of an ell broad, the water being discharged at an outlet to 
be constructed of a hard stone {pietra forte), beneath the 
channel. Eight ribs of marble shall be formed on the 
angles of the external surface of the Cupola, of such thick- 
ness as may be requisite ; these shall rise to the height of 
one braccia above the Cupola, with cornices projecting in 
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the manner of a roof, two braccia broad, that the summit 
may be complete and sufficiently furnished with eaves and 
channels on every side ; and these must have the form of 
the pyramid, from their base, or point of junction, to their 
extremity. Thus the Oupola shall be constructed after the 
method described aboYe, and without framework, to the 
height of thirty braccia, and from that height upwards it 
may be continued after such manner as shall be determined 
on by the masters who may have to build it, since practice 
teaches us by what methods to proceed/' 

When Filippo had written the above, he repaired in the 
morning to the tribunal, and gave his paper to the Syndics 
and Wardens, who took the whole of it into their considera- 
tion ; and, although they were not able to understand it all, 
yet seeing the confidence of Filippo, and finding that the 
other architects gare no evidence of having better grounds 
to proceed on, — ^he moreover showing a manifest security, 
by constantly repeating the same things in such a manner 
that he had all the appearance of having vaulted ten Cu- 
polas ; — ^the Syndics, seeing all this, retired apart, and 
finally resolved to give him the work: they would have 
liked to see some example of the manner in which he meant 
to turn this vault without framework, but to all the rest 
they gave their approbation. And fortune was favourable 
to this desire : Bartolommeo Barbadori having determined 
to build a chapel in Santa Felicity, and having spoken con- 
cerning it with Filippo, the latter had commenced the work, 
and caused the chapel, which is on the right of the entrance, 
where is also the holy water vase (likewise by the hand of 
Filippo), to be vaulted without any framework. At the 
same time he constructed another, in like manner, for 
Stiatta Bidolfi, in the church of Santo Jacopo sopr' Arno ; 
that, namely, beside the chapel of the High Altar ; ^ and 

w BAldinnooi and VAnonimo (Manetti) say that the eupoUtta by Brunei- 
lesohi, which lerred ai pattern for the great Oupola, was in the Bidolfi ohapel 
of Sant* Jaoopo lopr' Arno, deetroyed in 1709, and that the other atiU exiiita 
in Santa FeUoitk in the Baibadoii, now Capponi ohapeL See Mili^nflM^ H. 

850, at. 
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these works obtained him more credit than was given to his 
words. The Consuls and Wardens feeling at length assured^ 
by the writing that he had given them, and by the works 
which they had seen, entrusted the Cupola to his care, and 
he was made principal master ^ of the works by a majority 
of Yotes.* They would neyertheless not commission him 
to proceed beyond the height of twelve braocia,*^ telling him 
that they desired to see how the work would suoceed, but 
that if it proceeded as successfully as he expected, they 
would not fail to give him the appointment for the re- 
mainder* The sight of so much obstinacy and distrust in 
the Syndics and Wardens was so surprising to Filippo, that 
if he had not known himself to be the only person capable 
of conducting the work, he would not have laid a hand upon 
it ; but desiring, as he did, to secure the glory of its com- 
pletion, he accepted the terms, and pledged himself to 
conduct the undertaking perfectly to the end. The writ- 
ing Filippo had given was copied into a book wherein the 
purveyor kept the accounts of the works in wood and 
marble, together with the obligation into which Filippo 
had entered as above said. An allowance was then made to 
him, conformably with what had at other times been given 
to other Masters of the works. 

When the commission given to Filippo became known to 
the artists and citizens, some thought well of it, and others 
ill, as always is the case with a matter which calls forth the 
opinions of the populace, the thoughtless, and the envious. 
Whilst the preparation of materials for beginning to build 
was making, a party was formed among the artists and 
citizens ; and these men proceeding to the Syndics and 
\ Wardens, declared that the matter had been concluded too 
\ hastily, and that such a work ought not to be executed ac- 
cording to the opinion of one man only ; they added, that 

* The original is " by » nutjoritj of beuia *' (parlUo difnate)^ m the Flonn- 
tines Qaed black and white beans in voting. 

»« April, 16, 1430 : BmneUesohi, Ghiberti, and Buttista d' Antonio iven 
eleoted head-masters of the works. 

•1 VAnonimo sajs fourteen braooiai not twelre. 
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if the Syndics and Wardens liad been destitute of dis- 
tinguished men, instead of being furnished with such in 
abundance, they would haye been excusable, but that what 
was now done was not likely to redound to the honour of 
the citizens, seeing, that if any accident should happen, 
they would incur blame, as persons who had conferred too 
great a charge on one man, without considering the losses 
and disgrace that might result to the public. All this c6n-\ 
sidered, it would be well to give Filippo a colleague, who I 
might restrain his impetuosity (furore). ^^ 

Lorenzo Ghiberti had at that time attained to high credit 
by the eridence of his genius, which he had given in the 
doors of San Giovanni ; and that he was much beloved by 
certain persons who were very powerful in the government 
was now proved with sufficient clearness, since, perceiving 
the glory of Filippo to increase so greatly, they laboured in 
such a manner with the Syndics and Wardens, under thei a 
pretext of care and anxiety for the building, that Ghiberti lA 
was united with Filippo in the work. The bitter vexation I \ 
of Filippo, the despair into which he fell, when he heard 
what the Wardens had done, may be understood by the fact 
that he was on the point of flying from Florence ; and had 
it not been that Donate and Luca della Bobbia comforted 
and encouraged him, he would have gone out of his senses. 
A truly wicked and cruel rage is that of those men, who, 
blinded by envy, endanger the honours and noble works of 
others in the base strife of ambition : it was not the fault of 
these men that Filippo did not break in pieces the models, 
set fire to the designs, and in one half hour destroy all the 
labours so long endured, and ruin the hopes of so many 
years. The Wardens excused themselves at first to Filippo, 
encouraging him to proceed, reminding him that the inven- 
tor and author of so noble a fabric was still himself, and no 
other ; but they, nevertheless, gave Lorenzo a stipend equal 
to that of Filippo. The work was then continued with but 
little pleasure on the part of Filippo, who knew that he 
must endure all the labours connected therewith, and would 
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then have to divide the honoar and fame equally with 
Lorenzo.® Taking conrage, nevertheless, from the thought 
that he should find a method of preventing the latter from 
remaining very long attached to that undertaking, he con- 
tinued to proceed after the manner laid down in the writing 
given to the Wardens. Meanwhile the thought occurred to 
the mind of Filippo of constructing a complete model, which, 
as yet, had never been done. This he commenced forthwith, 
causing the parts to be made by a certain Bartolommeo, a 
joiner, who dwelt near his studio.* In this model (tiie 
measurements of which were in strict accordance with those 
of the building itself, the difference being of size only) all 
the dijficult parts of the structure were shown as they were 
to be when completed ; as, for example, staircases lighted 
and dark, with every other kind of light, with the buttresses 
and other inventions for giving strength to the building, 
the doors, and even a portion of the gallery. Lorenzo, 
having heard of this model, desired to see it, but Filippo 
refusing, he became angry, and made preparations for con- 

* Here botii tnuiBUtor and anthor err, the former in rendering *' BarMom^ 
tMO che ttauft dallo JStudio,'" hj *" Bartolommeo who lived near his (Bnmel- 
leachi^e) atndio^^ instead of by '* Bartolommeo who Uved in, at near the Univer- 
■ity." This 8tf*dio^ or ooUege, which gave its name to the present Via dsUo 
Stitdio, was established hi 1348, after the Plagae, by the Florentines, in order 
to attract students to the depoptdated city. In Vsaari^s time an artLst^s stndio 
was called a bottega (shop). The anthor em in oonfosing this Bartolommeo 
di San Maroo detto dallo Studio^ who aided Ghiberti in making his model, 
with Bartolommeo di Franoesoo, who assisted BmneUesohi. 

** In a note, page 446, Lst PrimU^i^ M. M&nti criticises the efforts of 
MM. Nardini and Frey to rehabilitate Ghiberti and discredit the "Legend 
of the Capola," in which eflbrts they refuse all oral tradition and accept only 
the oflftcial proc e e d inga. M. Manti adds that aside from any other argument, 
twenty buildings besides the CnpoU, proclaim the genius of BraneUeschi, while 
not one architectural monument speaks for GhibertL Sig. Nardini (Detpotti- 
Mospignotti) claims that Ghiberti took part honourably in all deliberations 
and has been unfairly treated by MianettL He belieres that FUippo found all 
the general lines prescribed. There is, however, nothing to prove this, and 
Filippo certainly was the discoverer of the fact that he could proceed without 
interior scafiblcUngs {Armalnra), See the important chapters (pp. 8S9-408) 
upon Filippo> achievements as engineer in Herr von Fabtioqr's previoualy 
oited life of the architect. 
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strncting a model of his own^ that he might not appear to 
be receiying his salary for nothing, bat that he also might 
seem to count for something in the matter. For these 
models Filippo receiyed fifty lire and fifteen soldi^ as we find 
by an order in the book of Migliore di Tommaso, under date 
of the 3rd October 1419^ while Lorenzo was paid three 
hundred lire for the labour and cost of his models a difference 
occasioned by the partiality and f arour shown to him, rather 
than merited by any utility or benefit secured to the building 
by the model which he had constructed. 

This yezatious state of things continued beneath the eyes 
of Filippo until the year 1426^ the friends of Lorenzo calling 
him the inyentor of the work^ equally with Filippo, and this 
caused so yiolent a commotion in the mind of the latter, that 
he liyed in the utmost disquietude. Various improyements 
and new inyentions were, besides^ presenting themselyes to 
his thoughts, and he resolyed to rid himself of his colleague 
at all hazards, knowing of how little use he was to the work. 
Filippo had already raised the walls of the Cupola to the 
height of twelye braccia in both yaults, but the works, 
whether in wood or stone, that were to giye strength to the 
fabric, had still to be executed, and as this was a matter of 
difiiculty, he determined to speak with Lorenzo respecting 
it, that he might ascertain whether the latter had taken it 
into consideration. But Lorenzo was so far from haying 
thought of this exigency, and so entirely unprepared for it, 
that he replied by declaring that he would refer that to Fi- 
lippo as the inyentor. The answer of Lorenzo pleased Fi- 
lippo, who thought he here saw the means of remoying his 
colleague from the works, and of making it manifest that he 
did not possess that degree of knowledge in the matter which 
was attributed to him by his friends, and implied in the 
fayour which had placed him in the situation he held. All 
the builders were now engaged in the work, and waited only 
for directions, to commence the part aboye the twelye brac- 
cia, to raise the yaults, and render all secure. The closing 
in of the Cupola towards the top haying commenced, it was 
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necessary to provide the scaffolding, that the masons and 
labourers might work without danger, seeing that the height 
was such as to make the most steady head turn giddy, and 
the firmest spirit shrink, merely to look down from it. The 
masons and other masters were therefore waiting in expecta- 
tion of directions as to the manner in which the chains were 
to be applied, and the scaffoldings erected ; but, finding 
there was nothing determined on either by Lorenzo or Fi* 
lippo, there arose a murmur among the masons and other 
builders, at not seeing the work pursued with the solicitude 
previously shown ; and as the workmen were poor persons 
who lived by the labour of their hands, and who now believed 
that neither one nor the other of the architects had courage 
enough to proceed further with the undertaking, they went 
about the building employing themselves as they best could 
in looking over and furbishing up all that had been already 
executed. 

But one morning Filippo did not appear at the works : he 
tied up his head, went to bed complaining bitterly, and 
causing plates and towels to be heated with great haste and 
anxiety, pretending that he had an attack of pleurisy. The 
builders, who stood waiting directions to proceed with their 
work, on hearing this, demanded orders of Lorenzo for 
what they were to do ; but he replied, that the arrangement 
of the work belonged to Filippo, and that they must wait 
for him. " How ? " said one of them, '* do not you know 
what his intentions are ? '* " Yes,*' replied Lorenzo, " but 
I would not do any thing without him.'' This he said by 
way of excusing himself ; for as he had not seen the model 
of Filippo, and had never asked him what method he meant 
to pursue, that he might not appear ignorant, so he now 
felt completely out of his depth, being thus referred to his 
own judgment, and the more so as he knew that he was em- 
ployed in that undertaking against the will of Filippo. 
The illness of the latter having already lasted more than 
two days, the purveyor of the works, with many of the 
master-builders, went to see him, and repeatedly asked him 
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to tell them what they should do ; but he constantly re- 
plied^ ** Yon hare Lorenzo, let him begin to do something 
for once/' Nor coald they obtain from him any other re- 
ply. When this became known, it cansed much discussion : 
great blame was thrown upon the undertaking, and many 
adverse judgments were uttered. Some said that Filippo 
had taken to his bed from grief, at finding that he had not 
power to accomplish the erection of the Oupola, and that he 
was now repenting of haying meddled with the matter ; but 
his friends defended him, declaring that his rexation might 
arise from the wrong he had suffered in haying Lorenzo 
given to him as a colleague, but that his disorder was pleu- 
risy, brought on by his excessive labours for the work. In 
the midst of all this tumult of tongues, the building was 
suspended, and almost all the operations of the masons and 
stone-cutters came to a stand. These men murmured 
against Lorenzo, and said, ** He is good enough at drawing 
the salary, but when it comes to directing the manner in 
which we are to proceed, he does nothing ; if Filippo were 
not here, or if he should remain long disabled, what can 
Lorenzo do ? and if Filippo be ill, is that his fault ? '' The> 
Wardens, perceiving the discredit that accrued to them from 
this state of things, resolved to make Filippo a visit, an^ 
having reached his house they first condoled with him on 
his illness, told him into what disorder the building- had 
fallen, and described the troubles which this malady had' 
brought on them. Whereupon Filippo, speaking with, 
much heat, partly to keep up the feint of illness, but also 
in part from his interest in the work, exclaimed, *^ What ! 
is not Lorenzo there F why does not he do something ? I 
cannot but wonder at your complaints." To this the War- 
dens replied, ^'He will not do anything without you.'* 
Whereunto Filippo made answer, ** But I could do it well 
enough without him.'' This acute and doubly significant 
reply sufficed to the Wardens, and they departed, having 
convinced themselves that Filippo was sick of the desire to 
work alone ; they therefore sent certain of his friends to^ 
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draw him from his bed^ with the intention of removing Lo» 
renzo from the work. Filippo then returned to the baild- 
ing, but seeing the power that Lorenzo possessed by means 
of the fayonr he enjoyed, and that he desired to receive the 
salary without taking any share whatever in the labour, he 
bethought himself of another method for disgracing him, 
and making it publicly and fully evident that he had very 
little knowledge of the matter in hand. He consequently 
made the following discourse to the Wardens (Operai), Lo- 
renzo being present : — '^ Signori Operai, if the time we have 
to live were as well secured to us as is the certainty that we 
may very quickly die, there is no doubt whatever that many 
works would be completed, which are now commenced and 
left imperfect The malady with which I have had the 
misfortune to be attacked, might have deprived me of life, 
and put a stop to this work ; wherefore, lest I should again 
fall sick, or Lorenzo either, which Ood forbid, I have con- 
sidered that it would be better for each to execute his own 
portion of the work : as your worships have divided the 
salary, let us also divide the labour, to the end that each, 
being incited to show what he knows and is capable of per- 
forming, may proceed with confidence, to his own honour 
And benefit, as well as to that of the republic. Now there 
;are two difficult operations which must at this time be put 
into course of execution — the one is the erection of scaffold- 
iings for enabling the builders to work in safety, and which 
must be prepared both for the inside and outside of the 
fabric, where they will be required to sustain the weight of 
the men, the stones and the mortar, with space also for the 
crane to draw up the different materials, and for other 
machines and tools of various kinds. The other difficulty 
is the chain-work, which has to be constructed upon the 
twelve braccia already erected, this being requisite to bind 
and secure the eight sides of the ^upola, and which must 
surround the fabric, enchaining the whole, in such a man- 
ner, that the weight which has hereafter to be laid on it 
shall press equally on all sides, the parts mutually support- 
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ing each other, so that no portion of the edifice shall be too 
heavily pressed on or oYer-weighted, but that all shall rest 
firmly on its own basis. Let Lorenzo then take one of these 
works, whicheyer he may think he can most easily execute, 
I will take the other and answer for bringing it to a success- 
fnl conclusion, that we may lose no more time/^ Lorenzo 
having heard this, was compelled, for the sake of his hon- 
our, to accept one or other of these undertakings ; and al- 
though he did it very unwillingly, he resolved to take the 
chain- work, thinking that he might rely on the counsels of 
the builders, and remembering also that there was a chain- 
work of stone in the vaulting of San Giovanni di Fiorenza, 
from which he might take a part, if not the whole, of the 
arrangement. One took the sc^olds in hand accordingly, 
and tha^tiwf^ th<^<Uiaui-Fort7^^^TT)0th WHfC put 111 prftg- 
ress. The scaffolds of Filippo were" cohsfftL^l^fl Wlftl so 
much ingenuity and judgment, that in this matter the very 
contrary of what many had before expected was seen to have 
happened, since the builders worked thereon with as much 
security as they would have done on the ground beneath, 
drawing up all the requisite weights and standing them- 
selves in perfect safety."^ The models of these scaffolds 
were deposited in the hall of the Wardens. Lorenzo exe- 
cuted the chain-work on one of the eight walls with the ut- 
most difficulty, and when it was finished the Wardens 
caused Filippo to look at it. He said nothing to them, but 
with some of his friends he held discourse on the subject, 
declaring that the building required a very different work 
of ligature and security to that one, laid in a manner alto- 
gether unlike the method there adopted ; for that this 
would not suffice to support the weight which was to be laid 
on it, the pressure not being of sufficient strength and firm- 
ness.- He added that the sums paid to Lorenzo, with the 

•* The origitud drawing of one of these Kaffbldmge wu in the library of the 
Senator GioYan Battista Nelli, and waa pnbliahed by him in 1768 (DUeoni di 
ArehUettura). Another drawing li in the Jfetropolikma FiorerUina JUy* 
tr<Ua,VS20. See Ifilaned, IL 867, note 1. 
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oliam*work which he had caused to be constmcted^ were bo 
much labour^ time, and money thrown away. The remarks 
of Filippo became known, and he was called upon to show 
the manner that ought to be adopted for the construction 
of such a chain- work ; wherefore, having already prepared 
his designs and models, he exhibited them immediately, and 
they were no sooner examined by the Wardens and other 
masters, than they perceived the error into which they had 
fallen by favouring Lorenzo. For this they now resolved to 
make amends ; and desiring to prove that they were capable 
of distinguishing merit, they made Filippo chief and super- 
intendent of the whole fabric for life, commanding that 
nothing should be done in the work but as he should direct. 
As a further mark of approbation, they presented him 
moreover with a hundred florins, ordered by the Syndics and 
Wardens, under date of August 13, 1423,** through Lorenzo 
Paoli, notary of the administration of the works, and signed 
by Gherardo di Messer Filippo Oorsini : they also voted him 
an allowance of one hundred florins for life. Whereupon, 
having taken measures for the future progress of the fabric, 
Filippo conducted the works with so much solicitude and 
such minute attention, that there was not a stone placed in 
the building which he had not examined. Lorenzo on the 
other hand, flnding himself vanquished and in a manner 
disgraced, was nevertheless so powerfully assisted and fa- 
voured by his friends, that he continued to receive his sal- 
ary, under the pretext that he could not be dismissed until 
the expiration of three years from that time." 

Drawings and models were meanwhile continually pre- 
pared by Filippo, for the most minute portions of the build- 
ing, for the stages or scaffolds for the workmen, and for the 
machines used in raising the materials. There were never- 

** Febnuury 4, 1435^ BmneUeeohi wm oonfinnad ^^promfeditore ^ together 
with Ghiberti ; it wm not tiU April 13, li48. that he (BnmelleMhi) wm ap- 
pointed to the sole headdiip. See HiluMei, IL 868, note 3. 

M BnineUeeohi'a monthly talary from 1425 to 1443 had been raiaed from 
three to fifty and finaUy to one hnndred flonna. Ghiberti, on the other hand, 
nerer reoeiyed more than three florina. 
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theless several malicious persons, friends of Lorenzo, who 
did not cease to torment him by daily bringing forward 
models in rivalry of those oonstmcted by him, insomnoh 
that one was made by Maestro Antonio da Yerzelli," and 
other masters who were favoured and brought into notice — 
now by one citizen and now by another, their fickleness and 
mutability betraying the insufficiency of their knowledge 
and the weakness of their judgment, since having perfec- 
tion within their reach, they perpetually brought forward 
the imperfect and useless. 

The chain-work was now completed around all the eight 
sides, and the builders, animated by success, worked vigor- 
ously ; but being pressed more than usual by Filippo, and 
having received certain reprimands concerning the masonry 
and in relation to other matters of daily occurrence, discon- 
tents began to prevaiL Moved by this circumstance and 
by their envy, the chiefs among them drew together and 
got up a faction, declaring that the work was a laborious 
and perilous undertaking, and that they would not proceed 
with the vaulting of the Oupola but on condition of re- 
ceiving large payments, although their wages had already 
been increased and were much higher than was usual : by 
these means they hoped to injure Filippo and increase their 
own gains. This circumstance displeased the Wardens 
greatly, as it did Filippo also ; but the latter, having re- 
flected on the matter, took his resolution, and one Saturday 
evening he dismissed them all. The men seeing themselves 
thus sent about their business, and not knowing how the 
aflEair would turn, were very sullen ; but on the following 
Monday Filippo set ten Lombards to work at the building, 
and by remaining constantly present with them, and saying, 
** do this here,'' and '' do that there,'' he taught them so 
much in one day that they were able to continue the works 
during many weeks. The masons seeing themselves thus 
disgraced as well as deprived of their employment, and 

** He WM a oarpeater who in 1428 reoeiyed a florin m payment for a devioe 
for rauing stonea 
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knowing that they would find no work equally profitable, 
sent messengers to Filippo, declaring that they would will- 
ingly return, and recommending themselyes to his consider- 

I ation. Filippo kept them for several days in suspense, and 
seemed not inclined to admit them again ; they were after- 
wards reinstated, but with lower wages than they had re- 
ceived at first : thus where they had thought to make gain 

1 they had suffered loss, and by seeking to revenge them- 
"^ selves on Filippo, they brought injury and shame on their 
own heads. 

The tongues of the envious were now silenced, and when 
the building was seen to proceed so happily, the genius of 
Filippo obtained its due consideration; and, by all who 
judged dispassionately, he was already held to have shown 
a boldness which has, perhaps, never before been displayed 
in their works, by any architect ancient or modem. This 
opinion was confirmed by the fact that Filippo now brought 
out his model, in which all might see the extraordinary 
amount of thought bestowed on every detail of the building. 
The varied invention displayed in the staircases, in the pro- 
vision of lights, both within and without, so that none 
might strike or injure themselves in the darkness, were all 
made manifest, with the careful consideration evinced by 
the different supports of iron which were placed to assist 
the footsteps wherever the ascent was steep. In addition 
to all this, Filippo had even thought of the irons for fixing 
scaffolds within the Cupola, if ever they should be required 
for the execution of mosaics or pictures ; he had selected 
the least dangerous positions for the places of the conduits, 
to be afterwards constructed for carrying off the rain-water, 
had shown where these were to be covered and where un- 
covered ; and had moreover contrived different outlets and 
apertures, whereby the force of the winds should be dimin- 
ished, to the end that neither vapours nor the vibrations of 
the earth should have power to do injury to the building : 
all which proved the extent to which he had profited by his 
studies, during the many years of his residence in Bome. 
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When^ in addition to these things, the Superintendents con- 
sidered how much he had accomplished in the shaping, fix- 
ing, uniting, and securing the stones of this immense pile, 
they were almost awe-struck on perceiying that the mind 
of one man had been capable of all that Filippo had now 
proved himself able to perform. His powers and facilities 
continually increased, and that to such an extent, that 
there was no operation, howeyer difficult and complex, 
which he did not render easy and simple ; of this he gave 
proof in one instance among others, by the employment of 
wheels and counterpoises to raise heayy weights, so that one 
ox could draw more than six pairs could have moved by the 
ordinary methods. The building had now reached such a 
height, that when a man had once arrived at the summit, 
it was a very great labour to descend to the ground, and 
the workmen lost much time in going to their meals, and 
to drink ; they also suffered great inconvenience in the heat 
of the day from the same cause ; arrangements were ther 
fore made by Filippo, for opening wine-shops and eating- 
houses in the Oupola; where the required food being sold, 
none were compelled to leave their labour until the evening, 
which was a relief and convenience to the men, as well as a 
very important advantage to the work. Perceiving the 
building to proceed rapidly, and finding all his undertak- 
ings happily successful, the zeal and confidence of Filippo 
increased, and he laboured perpetually : he went himself to 
the ovens where the bricks were made, examined the clay, 
proved the quality of the working, and when they were 
baked he would select and set them apart, with his own 
hands. In like manner, while the stones were under the 
hands of the stone-cutters, he would look narrowly to see 
that they were hard and free from clefts ; he supplied the 
stone-cutters with models in wood or wax, or hastily cut on 
the spot from turnips, to direct them in the shaping and 
junction of the different masses; he did the same thing 
for the men who prepared the iron-work ; Filippo likewise 
invented hooked hinges, with the mode of fixing them to 
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the door-poBts^ and greatly facilitated the practice of arch- 
itecture^ which was certainly broaght by his labours to a 
perfection that it would else perhaps neyer haye attained 
among the Tuscans. 
In the year 1423,'' when the utmost rejoicing and festivity 
A. was prevailing in Florence, Pilippo was chosen one of the 
! ^ignori for the district of San Giovanni, for the months of 
flay and June,*^ Lapo Niccolini being chosen Gonfalonier 
for the district of Santa Oroce : and if Filippo be found 
registered in the Priorista as ^'di Ser Brunellesco Lippi,'' 
this need not occasion surprise, since they called him so 
after his grandfather, Lippo, instead of ^' di Lapi,'' as they 
ought to have done. And this practice is seen to prevail in 
the Priorista, with respect to many others, as is well known 
to all who have examined it, or who are acquainted with 
the custom of those times. Filippo performed his func- 
tions carefully in that office, and in others connected with 
the magistracy of the city, to which he was subsequently 
appointed, he constantly acquitted himself with the most 
judicious consideration. 

The two vaults of the Cupola were now approaching their 
close, at the circular window where the lanthom was to 
begin, and there now remained to Filippo, who had made 
various models in wood and clay, both of the one and the 
other, in Rome and Florence, to decide finally as to which 
of these he would put in execution,* wherefore he resolved 

" Rather 1425. 

M In 1484 BmneUesobi^s riTala, findhig that he had foigotten or did not 
trouble himself to pay his taxes, took advantage of the fact and had him 
thrown into prison, whence he was speedily liberated, the consuls of the 
guild of builders who had accused him being imprisoned in their turn. Bal- 
dinuoci disooTered and printed the document relating to the decree ; it is 
dated August SO, 14S1 Bee Gnaati, La Cupola di Santa Maria dH JP%of^ 
page 54. 

** Of his models there still remain a wooden one of the outer cupola and 
drum ; another showing the staircase between the outer and inner domes ; 
one of the magaxines beneath the drum and two machines for raising weights. 
Milanesi thinks that the smaU model of the lantern cannot be by Brund- 
leichi, as it shows none of the internal arrangemenl See HUanen, IL 862, 9L 

Hen yon Fabriozy, in his Life of Brunelleschi, does not claim that the lattar 
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to complete the gallery^ and accordingly made difiFerent 
plans for it, which remained in the hall of the Wardens 
after his death, but which by the neglect of those officials, 
haye since been lost. But it was not nntil our own days, 
that, eyen a fragment was execated on a part of one of the 
eight sides, (to the end that the building might be com- 
pleted,) but as it was not in accordance with the plan of 
Filippo, it was removed by the advice of Michelagnolo 
Buonarotti,^ and was not again attempted. 

Filippo also constructed a model^JMrtEe lantwn ^ with his 
own hand ; it had eight sides, the proportiops were in har- 
mony with those of the Oupola,ittQ4-^EMrth6 invention as well 
as variety and decoration, it was certainly very beautiful. 
He did not omit the staircase for ascending to the ball, 
which was an admirable thing ; but as he had closed the 
entrance with a morsel of wood fixed at the lower part, no 
one but himself knew its position. Filippo was now highly 
renowned, but notwithstanding this, and although he had 
already overcome the envy and abated the arrogance of so 
many op|||nents, he could not yet escape the vexation of 
finding that all the masters of Florence, when his model 
had been seen, were setting themselves to make others in 
various manners ; nay, there was even a lady of the Qaddi 
family, who ventured to place her knowledge in competi- 
tion with that of Filippo. The latter, meanwhile, could 
not refrain from laughing at the presumption of these 

had any groat part in the '* asthetioB,** tha oraameDtatimi of the dome, nor 
any part in the oomioe or perhapa in the Mmi-olroiilar ladieuli, bnt he thinka 
that the U^ntexn in ita enaembU looka like Filippo^a work. 

*• Who said that it looked ''like a gabMa da griUo ** (a erioket'a oage). 
It waa deaigned by Baooio d*Agnolo and remaina to-day aa it waa left on- 
finkhed at the time, running partially aronnd the dome. To nnderatand thia 
remark of Miohelangelo, one abonld be familiar with the Florentine oiiatom of 
annvaUy oatohing orickata on Aioeoaion Day, and putting them in little 
wioker oagea. 

** The following artiita presented modela for the lantern : Filippo himiielf, 
Gbiberti, Antonio Manetti, Bnmo di Ser Lapo Maaiei, and Domenioo Stagnajo ; 
the competition waa decided in Filippo^a fayor Deoember 81, 14S(k See the 
JfetrcpolUana lUuttrata, pp. 89-3S, qnoted by Milaneai. 
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people, and when he was told by certain of his friends that 
he oaght not to show his model to any artist lest they 
should learn from it, he replied that there was bat one true 
model, and that the others were good for nothing. Some 
of the other masters had nsed parts of Filippo's model for 
their own, which, when the latter perceiyed, he remarked, 
'^ The next model made by this personage will be mine alto- 
gether/' The work of Filippo was very highly praised, 
with the exception, that, not perceiying the staircase by 
which the ball was to be attained, the model was con- 
sidered defectiye on that point. The Superintendents de- 
termined, neyertheless, to giye him the commission for the 
work, but on condition that he should show them the stair- 
case ; whereupon Filippo, remoying the morsel of wood 
which he had placed at the foot of the stair, showed it con- 
structed as it is now seen, within one of the piers, and pre- 
senting the form of a hollow reed or blow-pipe, haying a 
recess or groove on one side, with bars of bronze, by means 
of which the summit was gradually attained. Filippo was 
now at an age which rendered it impossible tha^e should 
live to see the lanthom completed ; he therefore left direc- 
tions, by his will, that it should be built after the model 
here described, and according to the rules which he had 
laid down in writing, affirming that the fabric would other- 
wise be in danger of falling, since, being constructed with 
the pointed arch, it required to be rendered secure by 
means of the pressure of the weight to be thus added. But, 
though Filippo could not complete the edifice before his 
death, he raised the lanthom to the height of several braccia, 
causing almost all the marbles required for the completion 
of the building to be carefully prepared and brought to the 
place.^ At the sight of these huge masses as they arrived, 

«• The fint stone of ihe lantem, plftoed in 1446, wu bleeaed hy Sent' Anto- 
nino ; the last, plaoedin 1461, reoeived the benediction of Arohbisbop GioTannI 
Netoni before the Chapter, the Signory, and the Gonfaloniere, aooording to 
Moroni, Due ViU del Brunelleteo ; bnt Ifilaneai remarks that as Sant' An- 
tontno beoame arohUshop in 1446, there most be tome error aboat his having 
oonseonted the oamer-stone of the hmtem. 
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the people stood amazed, marvelling that it should be pos- 
sible for Filippo to propose the laying of such a weight on 
the Cupola. It was, indeed, the opinion of many intel- 
ligent men that it could not possibly support that weight. 
It appeared to them to be a piece of good fortune that he 
had conducted it so far, and they considered the loading it 
so heayily to be a tempting of Proyidence.* Filippo con- 
stantly laughed at these fears, and haying prepared all the 
machhies and instruments required for the construction of 
the edifice, he ceased not to employ all his time in taking 
thought for its future requirements, proyiding and prepar- 
ing all the minuti», eyen to guarding against the danger of 
the marbles being chipped as they were drawn up ; to which 
intent the arches of the tabernacles were built within de- 
fences of wood-work; and for all beside the master gave 
models and written directions, as we haye said. 

How beautiful tiiisbailrtiTig isj it will jj^li h^ ^eati- 
mony. With^^respect to the height, from the leyel ground 
^t^^tti^commencement of the lantern, there are one hundred 
and fifty-four braccia ; the body of the lantern is thirty-six 
braccia high ; the copper ball four braccia ; the cross eight 
braccia ; in all two hundred and two braccia.^ And it may 
be confidmtly affirmed that the ancients never carried their 
buildings to so vast a height,^ nor committed themselyes ta 
so great a risk as to dare competition with the heavens,, 
which this structure verily appears to do, seeing that it rears, 

* '* Uh tentare IHo^" a iempting of Ctod. 

«* The bdl, with the oross (the work of Andrea Vefrooohio, whoee life fol- 
lows), WM fixed in its pUoe twenty-three yeaxs alter the death of Bninel-. 
lesohi ; bat| baring been thrown down by the lightning in the year 1601, it 
has been replaced by one somewbat larger. — MatMUL 

** It exceeds the cupola of the Vatioan, both in height and drcunference, 
by f oar braccia ; sad slthongb supported by eight ribs only, which renders it- 
much lighter than that of the Vatican, which lias sixteen flanking bnttresses, 
it is nevnthelesB more solid and firm. Thus it has never required to be 
supported by circling hoops of iron. Bee the Thnpio Vatieano of Fontsni, 
the JHtcoTti deir ArehUeitura^ etc. Schom remarks that the columns on 
the sooth side did at first shrink a little, which caused some slight cracks, 
but they were immediately dosed.— €^«nfian JSdUion^ toL IL, p. 904, quotedi 
by Mrs. Foster. 
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itself to Bach an eleyation that the hills around Florence do 
not appear to equal it.^ And of a tmth it might seem that 
the heavens did feel enyions of its height^ since their light- 
nings perpetually strike it. While this work was in progress^ 
Filippo constructed many other fabrics^ which shall now 
be enumerated in their due order. 

For the family of the Pazzi, Filippo prepared^ with his 
own hand, the model for the chapter-house of Santa Oroce^ 
in Florence, a work of great and varied beauty.^ He like- 
wise made a model of the Busini Palace,^ a dwelling calcu- 
lated for two families,' as also the model for the house and 
loggia of the Innocenti, the vaulting of which was com- 
pleted without scaffolding, a method which is still observed 
in the present day. It is said that Filippo was invited to 
Milan, to construct the model of a fortress for the Duke 
Filippo Maria, and that he left the building of the house of 
the Innocenti meanwhile to the care of his intimate friend 
Francesco della Luna.' This Francesco made the border- 
ing of an architrave increasing from the upper to the lower 

** Tb» aolenm oonaeoratioii of the oapola (not the luitem) took plaoe in 
148(L In May, 1887, the new fofode of the oafthednJ dedgned by Bmilio de 
•Fabris wae inAogomted. The dtiiene ehowed a fame FlonntlBe interest in 
'their monoment and for aome months the whole town wis dinded into two 
hostile factions by theqoestton whether the /afad« should have a harilifflJ or 
ftrionspidal eorooal termination. Meetings were held, votes were taken, and 
•xegisters in the «qfef and other pnbUe plaoes reoeired the signatnres even of 
tsohool-boys. The basilioal termination was finaUy adopted in spite of the pro- 
tests of the tricnspidal party. For oopions statiaties regarding the /ofode, 
see the two extra nambers printed by the lUuiiraMione Italiana^ May, 1887. 

«• M. MCknts in his PrimUiJk oontrasts this ohapel of the Passi, bnilt after 
1420, with the Badia of Fiesole, the FStti Palsee, and San Lorenxo. In the 
last three Bnmelleschi admitted only saoh ornament as was itrietly arohtteot- 
nzal, exclading painting and soolptare. In the Passi ohapel he borrowed from 
antiquity its deoorative riobness and sought lightness, graee, and deganoa 
See rArchioio Storieo delF ArU^YL^ for a review of H^ von Fsbriosy*s life 
of BmneUesohi, and the oonolnaioa, that in spite of Vaaari, the Pand ohi^pel 
was not began till after 1480. The interior is deoorafted by Lnea della BobUa, 
G. da Majano, Donatello, and Desideria 

«' Now Palaiso Qoaratesi in the Piassa Ognissanti. 

«>Begnn in 1421, finished {nl445L It still exists and is an example of tlw 
■impUoity with which Bmnellesohi produced a pleasing eflbet. 

«• The hospital was finished in 1446 by deUa Lona. 
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part, which is a yiolation of architectural rules. When 
Filippo retamed, and reproached him for haying done sach 
a thing; Francesco replied that he had taken it from the 
church of San Giovanni, which is antique. ^' One sole 
fault/' answered Filippo, " is to be found in that building, 
and that thou hast imitated.'^ The model of this edifice, 
by Filippo's own hand, was for many years to be seen in 
the house of the Ouild of For Santa Maria, and was highly 
valued, as a portion of the fabric still remained to be fin- 
ished, but it is now lost. Filippo likewise prepared the / 
model for the abbey of the Canons-regular of Fiesole, f od / 
Oosimo de' Medici." The architecture is of a richly-deco-^ 
rated character, and the building is cheerful, commodious, 
and truly magnificent. The church, of which the vaultings 
are coved, is lofty, and the sacristy has its due conveniences, 
as have all the buildings of the monastery. But the circum- 
stance most worthy of consideration, and most important, 
is, that having to erect that edifice, properly levelled, on 
the declivity of the mountain, he availed himself with infi- 
nite judgment, of the descent, and placed therein the cellars, 
laundries, bakehouses, kitchens, stables, wood chambers, 
and many other offices beside, so that it is not possible to 
imagine anything more commodious. He thus secured a 
level space for the edifice ; insomuch that he was able to 
place the loggia, the refectory, the infirmary, the noviciate, 
the dormitory, the library, and other principal apartments 
proper to a monastery, on the same plane : all which was 
executed at his own cost ^y the magnificent Oosimo de' 
Medici, who was moved to this partly by the piety which he 
constantly displayed in all matters touching the Ohristian 
faith, and partly by the affection which he bore to Don 
Timoteo da Verona, a most excellent preacher of the above- 
mentioned order, in whose conversation he took so much 

*^ This Btdia ia exceedingly dmple, elnuMt bue, but it of gnmi eleganoe. 
Acoording to C. Ton Fsbriosy, <fp. cU.^ the Badi* of Fiesole is probably 1^ 
FQippo, the Innocenti Hoepttiil is proved to be hie, and the teoond cloieter of 
Bta. Cnice greatly reeemblee his work. The Loggia of San Paolo is probably 
not by him. 
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pleasure^ that, for the better enjoyment thereof, he caused 
aeveral rooms to be constructed in the monastery for his 
own use, and occasionally resided in them. On this build- 
ing, Gosimo expended one hundred thousand scudi, as may 
be seen on an inscription still remaining there. The model 
for the fortress of Yicopisano was likewise prepared by Fi- 
lippo,^ who moreover designed the old citadel of Pisa, and 
by whom the Ponte a Mare was also fortified.*" In like 
manner he also gave the design for the new citadel, whereby 
the bridge was closed by the two towers, and made the 
model for the fortifications of the harbour of Pesaro. Hav- 
ing then returned to Milan, he prepared the designs of 
various works for the duke, among others, the plans for the 

I masters who were constructing the cathedral of that city. 
It was at this time that the church of San Lorenzo, 

v in Florence, was commenced *" by the inhabitants, who had 
chosen the prior superintendent of the building. That per- 
sonage made profession of much knowledge in that matter, 
and busied himself with architecture by way of pastime. 
The edifice was already commenced, with columns con- 
structed of brick, when Giovanni di Bicci de' Medici, who 
had promised the inhabitants and the prior to build the 
sacristy and one of the chapels at own expense, invited 
Filippo one day to dine with him. After conversing on 
various matters, Giovanni asked what he thought of the 
commencement made at San Lorenzo. Filippo was con- 
strained by the entreaties of Giovanni, to give his opinion, 
and truth compelled him to point out many faults, the con- 
sequence of its being directed by a person who had, per- 
haps, more learning than practical experience in matters of 
that kind. Thereupon Giovanni inquired of Filippo if a 
better and more beautiful fabric could be devised, to which 
Filippo replied, " Without doubt, and I wonder that you, 
who are the chief of the undertaking, do not expend a few 
thousand crowns, and build such a church, with its proper 
appurtenances, as might be worthy of the place, and of the 

"Inl48e. Mlnl41S. •• Or satliar zvoomnMOped 
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many noble families whose sepnlchres are there. More- 
over, if you were seen to commence the work, these families 
would then set about building their chapels to the very best 
of their ability, and the more readily, as knowing that no 
memorial remains of our existence but the walls, which 
bear testimony to those who erected them, hundreds or 
thousands of years before. '^ Encouraged by the words of 
Filippo, Oiovanni determined to construct the sacristy, the 
principal chapel, and the whole body of the church, al- 
though seven families only were willing to aid in the build- 
ing, the remainder not possessing the means. Those who 
took part in the work were the Bondinelli, Ginori, Delia 
Stufa, Neroni, Oiai, MarignoUi, Martelli and Marco di 
Luca., whose chapels were all to be made in the cross aisle. 
The sacristy was the first portion of the structure put in 
progress, and afterwards the church gradually proceeded ; 
but, as it went on very slowly, the remaining chapels were 
granted by degrees to various Florentine citizens. The 
roof of the sacristy was not completed when Giovanni de' 
Medici departed to another lif e,^ leaving Oosimo his son, 
who possessing more zeal than his father, and taking pleas- 
ure in the memorials of other times, caused the edifice to 
proceed. This was the first building that he constructed, 
and he found so much enjoyment in the occupation, that 
from that time forward, he continued constantly building, 
even to his death. Oosimo pressed forward the work in 
hand with infinite zeal, and while one part was in progress, 

** Giowmd d* ATwraido, called Biod de^ Medlot never intended to do more 
than build the BaorlBtjr, with two ohapda, one within it, and one doee to it ; 
and theae bnildJngi were oompleted when Giovanni died, in 142& The prinoi- 
pal ohapel, with the whole body of the chnxoh, is dne to Oosimo, Pater patria^ 
who, seeing that the chapter oonld not be bronght to an agreement on the 
subject, pledged himself to constmot the fonnd»tions of these two works. 
Th e sacrj sti.nf Jan 'Lmtma^mm^^i^^tSlaA *^n flr* ' ^nilding of the R enais- 
tce;.Jilippo did not throw down the pre-existmg walls, and Giovanni 
Lverardo de* Medici paid for onlj the «aeiisty and its dependency, Cosimo 
for the Oapella Maggiofo and Tribune. The interior is fine, but the cupola is 
poor and low. little of the exterior is by Filippo, and the cloister postd>tes 
him. 
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he cansed others to be carried to completion. So much pleas- 

nre did he take in the work, that he was almost always present 

himself; and his eagerness was such that, while Filippo 

erected the sacristy, he made Donate prepare the ornaments 

in stucco, with the stone decorations of the small doors, 

and the doors of bronsse. In the centre of the sacristy, 

used by the priests for assuming their vestments, Gosimo 

caused the tomb of his &ther Giovanni to be constructed, 

beneath a broad slab of marble, supported by four small 

columns ; and in the same place he made a sepulchre for his 

&mily, wherein he separated the tombs of the men from 

' those of the women. In one of the two small rooms which 

\ are on each side of the sacristy, having the altar between 

j them, he made a well in one comer, with a place for a 

! lavatory. The whole work, in short, is seen to have been 

; completed with much judgment." Giovanni and the masters 

'first employed, had determined to construct the choir in the 

centre, and beneath the tribune, but this Gosimo altered at 

the request of FiHp^ who increased the size of the principal 

chapel,-^=whicirwaflat first assigned but a small recess, — so 

that the choir could be made as we see it in the present day. 

This being finished, there still remained the central tribune 

and the remainder of the church, which tribune and the 

rest was not vaulted until after the death of Filippo. The 

length of this church is one hundred and forty-four braccia." 

M M. MOnte (Lea PHmit^fk) oallfl 8mi Loveuo tbe '^fini of modem Huiotii- 
ariflt in point of date.** He notes the sabetitation of the aoffit with OAiMone for 
the pointed Gothio Tanlting, of the uitiqae oolonnade for Gotliio pien> the In- 
terposition between espitals and the arohes whioh bear npon them of an inter- 
mediate entabnlatnre with arohitraTO, f rieie, and oomiae. He criticises the 
** somewhat ar^oial and pretentions appearance ** given by this disposition, 
whioh is neyertbeless directly inspired by Roman work. Baron von GeymOUer 
affirms that the aotnal bnilding of the nave of San Locenso was not yet com- 
menoed at the time of Filippo*s death. 

M At the death of Bmnellesohi the sacristy of San Lorenao was finished ; bnt 
not so the cross-aisle of the ohnroh» nor yet the small tribune, whioh was com- 
pleted, both within and without, in a manner deviating widely from the 
plans of BroneUesohi The architect who rained his idea was Antonio 
Msnetti, as we learn from a letter pnblished by Gaye^ voL L, pw 107 0t S09. / 
Idanesi IL, p. S71, n. 1. 
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Many errors may be perceived in it : among otherB, (hat of 
the pilasteni being placed on the ground^ instead of being 
raised on a dado, the height of which should haye been 
equal to the level of the bases supporting the columns, 
which are placed on the steps ; since the consequence of the 
pilaster being shorter than the column is, that the whole 
work looks stunted and ungraceful. But all this was caused 
by the counsels of those who came after Filippo, who en- 
vied his fame, and who had made models for the purpose of 
opposing his views during his lifetime. For these they 
had been rendered contemptible, by sonnets which Filippo 
had written ; and in this manner they avenged themselves 
after his death, not in this work only, but in all that re- 
mained to be executed by them. Filippo left the model 
of San Lorenzo complete, and a part of the capitular build- 
ings for the priests was finished, making the cloister one 
hundred and forty-four braccia in length. 

While this fabric was in course of erection, Cosimo de' 
Medici resolved to construct his own palace, and forthwith 
imparted his intentions to Filippo, when the latter set every 
other occupation aside, and made him a large and very beau- 
tiful model for the building, which he intended to erect on 
the Piazza, opposite to San Lorenzo, proposing that it should 
stand entirely isolated on every side. On this occasion the 
genius and art of Filippo were so nobly displayed, that 
Cosimo, believing the building would be too vast and sump- 
tuous, could not resolve to have it executed, but he aban- 
doned it more in fear of envy, than because he was deterred 
by the expense. Whilst this model was in progress, Filippo 
used to say, that he thanked his fortune for so fair an op- 
portunity, since he had now a house to build, such as he had 
desired to have for many years ; but when he heard the de- 
termination of Oosimo not to put his design into execution, 
he broke the model, in his anger, into a thousand pieces. 
And deeply did Cosimo repent of not having adopted the 
plans of Filippo, when at a later period he had built his 
palace on a flifferent model ; and when alluding to Filippo, 
19 
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he wonld often say^ that he had never spoken with a man of 
higher intelligence or bolder mind, than was possessed by 
Brnnellesco. For the noble family of the Scolari, Filippo 
made the model of that most fanciful and remarkable chnrch 
of the Angeli,"' which remained incomplete and in the state 
wherein we now see it, because the Florentines spent the 
money (which was placed in the Monte for the expenses of 
the building), for certain exigencies of their city, or as some 
say, in the wars which they then carried on against the 
Lucchesi, and wherein they also expended the funds which 
had been left in like manner by Niccold da XTsszano, to erect 
the college of the Sapienza, as we have related at length 
elsewhere. And of a truth, if this church of the Angeli 
had been completed according to the model of Brunellesco, 
! , it would have been one of the most extraordinary buildings 

in Italy ; since that which we see of it cannot be sufficiently 
f praised. The drawings for the ground-plan, and those for 

the completion of this octagonal temple by the hand of 

Filippo, are preserved in our book with other designs of the 

same master. 

In a place called Buciano, outside the gate of San Niccold 

^^^'aT^norence, Filippo constructed a rich and magnificent 

\ palace for Messer Luca Pitti, but this was not by any means 

I equal to that which he commenced for the same person 

\ within the city of Florence, and which he completed to the 

I second range of windows, with so much grandeur and mag- 

\^ nificence, that no more splendid or more beautiful edifice in 

^ the Tuscan manner has yet been seen." The doors of this 



" There an ■t£Q fine xenudiu of the fcmncUtioiis of thU ohnzoh to be 
in Via degli AlfanL The ohnroh waa to have been built aooording to a tow 
of the famona Pippo Spano (degli Soolari) and dedioated to the Twelve 
Apoatlea. 

** Vaaari and the Anonimo Gaddiano are the firat anthofs who altgilwted the 
Pitti to Filippo. Thia Titanio palaoe haa been gxeatly ohanged linoe Branel- 
leaohi^a time. In the fifteenth oentory, aa oan be seen in a yiew of Florenoe 
reprodnced in H. ICQnts'a book {Les Primitifk. p. 50), the fint^ like the aeoond 
atory, had but seven windows (see the anmptnary lawa of the time), and H. 
Milnta regrets that the idea of giving a lesaer development to the aeoond 
Itorj than to the first doea not belong to BmnellceohL Tlie wings of the 
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palace are double ; the height of each fold being sixteen 
braccia and the breadth eight : the first and second ranges 
of windows being similar to the doors ; the vaultings are 
also double, and the whole building is of such high art, 
that richer, more beautiful, or more magnificent architect- 
ure cannot be imagined. The builder of this palace was 
the Florentine architect Luca Fanelli, who executed many 
buildings for Filippo, and who constructed the principal 
chapel of the Nunziata in Florence, for Leon Batista Al- 
berti, by whom it was designed at the command of Ludovico 
Oonzaga. Luca Fanelli was afterwards taken by Gonzaga 
to Mantua, where he executed many works, and haying 
chosen a wife in that city, he there lived and died, leaving 
heirs, who, from his name, are still called the Luchi. The 
palace designed for Luca Pitti was purchased, not many 
years since, by the most illustrious lady, Leonora of Toledo, 
duchess of Florence, advised to do so by the most illustrious 
Signer, the duke Cosmo, her consort, and she so greatly 
enlarged the property in all directions, that she succeeded 
in forming a very extensive garden,^^ partly in the plain, 
partly on the summit of the hill, and partly on the declivi- 
ties ; this she filled with all kinds of trees, indigenous and 
exotic, very finely arranged, and caused beautiful groves to 

lower stoiy were aleo koUng in the quattroeento. On tbe other bead, it 
•ppeen quite ImpomiWe that FiHppo ehonld erer have oontemplated any 
anoh lame and impotent oonolanon as ia the baloatrade which rana along the 
top of the palao& The French critio, in hia admiration far the Pitti aa a 
whole, wonders eqnaUy at the republican citizen who dazed to dream of build- 
ing anoh a palace, and at the artiat, '* who, in the moat refined of epochs, 
tamed backward to Qyolopean conatrootion.*' He oonsiders that it ** took all 
the character of a Bmnellesohi to make him disdain the most modest orna- 
ment " and rest in the conviction ** that his conception wonld of itself sniBce." 
According to O. von Fabricsy not lfichalosio*a Medici palace, but Filippo'a 
Pitti, became the prototype of Florentine palatisl aichiteotnre ; the Talum 
della Parte Chielfa greatly influenced architects, and the Passi Fklaoe became 
the model seignorial habitation. The latter, founded circa 1445, flniahed circa 
1474, waa probably, though not certainly, designed by Filippo. At Busniano 
only a part of a pre-existing villa was rebuilt by Filippo ; ihe fine window in 
the court is not his. Bee O. von Fabrioqr, op, cU, 
•• The fsmoua Boboli gardens 
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be planted of yarions kinds of evergreens, which flonrish all 
the year round ; to say nothing of the waters, foantains, 
fish-ponds, and aviaries, the espaliers, and many other 
things truly worthy of a magnanimous prince, which I do 
not describe, because it is impossible that he who does not 
see them should ever imagine their grandeur and beauty. 
And it is certain that duke Cosmo could not have found 
any undertaking more worthy of the elevation and greatness 
of his mind than the completion of this palace, which would 
seem to have been erected by Messer Luca Pitti, expressly 
for his most illustrious excellency. Messer Luca left it 
unfinished, being constantly occupied with his labours for 
the state ; and his heirs, not having means wherewith to 
complete the building, were glad to give it up to the 
duchess, who continued to expend money on it during the 
whole of her life, but not to such an amount as to give hope 
that it could be quickly finished. It is true that she had 
intended, as I have heard, to expend 40,000 ducats on it in 
one year only, if she lived, to the end that she might see it 
if not finished, at least on the way to completion. The 
model of Filippo has not been found, and his excellency has 
therefore had another made by Bartolommeo Ammanati, an 
excellent sculptor and architect.^ It is according to this 
that they are now working, and a great part of the inner 
court is already completed in rustic work, similar to that of 
the outer court. And of a truth, whoever refiects on the 
grandeur of this work will be amazed that the mind of 
Filippo was capable of conceiving a building so vast and so 
truly magnificent, not only in its external form, but also in 
the dilation of aU itB apartments. Of the views from 
this palace, which are most beautiful, I say nothing, nor 
yet of the pleasant hills which form almost an amphitheatre 
around the edifice, in the direction of the city walls, be- 

** Aeoording to Baldinaooi, quoted by MUanMi, » part of the design pre- 
pared by Oiolio Perigi was alio exeeated, while that of Paolo Faloonetti was 
found too ooetly for execution. The modem architeota, Flaoletti, PoooiaBti, 
and OaoiaUi, hsve alao yni vf^i* ft ^ d it ^ ff"*! 
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cause it would occupy me too long, as I have said, to de- 
scribe these things in full, nor could any one who has not 
seen it, imagine how greatly tUs palace is superior to eyery 
other royal edifice. 

It is said that the machinery for the '^ paradi80.",jtL^i8B' 
VMciA in Pi'ijjgA- in the same city^ was inrented by Filippo 
:or the lestiyai of the Annunciation, which was solemnized 
by a Bepresentation, in the manner customary in old times 
among the Florentines. This was without doubt a most 
extraordinary thing, giving proof of great ability and indus- 
try in him who was the inventor, since there was the spec- 
tacle of a heaven full of living figures moving about on 
high, with an infinity of lights, which appeared and disap- 
peared almost as does the lightning. All who could have 
described these things from their own knowledge are now 
dead, and the machinery itself is destroyed without a hope 
that it can ever be reconstructed, seeing that the place is 
no longer inhabited as of old by the mon^s of Gamaldoli, 
but by the nuns of San Pier Martire ; and also because the 
monastery of the Carmine suffered considerable injury from 
that machinery, which pulled down the timbers of the 
roof. I will therefore not refuse the labour of describing it 
exactly as it was. Filippo, then, for the purposes of this 
representation, had suspended between two of the beams 
which support the roof, the half of a globe, resembling an 
empty bowl, or rather the basin used by barbers, with the 
edge downwards ; this half -globe was formed of light and 
thin planks, secured to an iron star, passing round the outer 
circle ; they were narrowed towards the centre, the whole 
being held in equilibrium by a large ring of iron, around 
which moved the iron star, whereby the planks forming 
the basin were supported. The whole machine was upheld 
by a strong beam of pine- wood, well bound with iron, and 
placed across the main timbers of the roof: to this beam 
was fastened the ring which held the basin suspended and | /l 
balanced ; the latter, as seen from below, really presenting V I 
the appearance of a heaven. Within the lower edge of the 1 1 
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machine were then fixed brackets of wood, exactly large 
enough to give space for the feet to stand on, but not 
larger, above each of these, at the height of a braccia, was 
provided an iron fastening ; this was done to the end that a 
child of aboat twelve years old might be placed on each 
bracket, and the child was so bound to the iron above that 
it could not possibly fall even if it would. These chil- 
dren, twelve in number, being arranged as we have said, 
were dressed to represent angels with gUded wings, and hair 
formed of gold threads ; they took each other by the hand 
at the proper time, and waving their arms appeared to be 
dancing, the rather as the basin was perpetually moving 
and turning round. Within this concave frame-work and 
above the heads of the angels were fixed three chaplets or 
garlands of lights, formed of minute lamps that could not 
be overturned, and which when seen from below, had the 
appearance of stars. The brackets also, being covered 
with cotton wool, presented the semblance of clouds. 
From the ring above described, there proceeded a very 
strong iron bar with a second ring, to which was affixed a 
slender cord, descending towards the ground, as shall be 
explained in due time ; this strong bar of iron had eight 
branches or arms, which revolved in an arc sufficiently 
large to fill the space of the hollow basin : at the end of 
each arm was a stand about the size of a plate, and on every 
stand was placed a child of about nine years old, well 
secured to an iron fixed in the upper part of the branch or 
vane, but yet in such a manner that it could turn itself in all 
directions. These eight angels, upheld by the above-men- 
tioned iron bar, were gradually lowered by means of a small 
windlass, and descended from the hollow of the circular 
space, to the depth of eight braccia below the level of the 
wood- work supporting the roof, in such sort that they could 
be seen without concealing from view the twelve angels within 
the edge of the machine. In the centre of this bouquet of 
the eight angels (for so was it very appropriately called) 
was a halo or glory {Mandorla) of copper, wherein were 
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nomeroos perforations^ displaying small lamps placed on an 
iron in the form of a tnbe^ which, on the pressing down of 
a springy was concealed within the copper ^^ mandorla'* ; 
bat when the spring was not pressed, all the lamps ap- 
peared lighted through the apertores formed for that par- 
pose in the mandorla. When the group of angels had 
reached its appointed place, this mandorla, which was sus- 
pended by a small cord, was moved softly down by means 
of another little windlass, and descended gradually to the 
platform, whereon the representation was exhibited. At 
that point of the platform where the mandorla was to rest, 
an elevated place in the manner of a throne was erected, 
with four steps ; in the centre of this elevation was an open- 
ing into which the pointed iron of the mandorla descended : 
the latter having reached its place, a man concealed beneath 
the throne fixed it securely, without being seen himself, by 
means of a bolt, so that it rested firmly on its own basis. 
Within the mandorla was a youth of about fifteen years old, 
in the guise of an angel ; he was bound by an iron cincture 
to the centre of the mandorla, and secured at the foot of it 
also in such a manner that he could not fall ; but to admit 
of his kneeling before the Virgin, the iron fastenings were 
divided into three pieces, which glided one within the other 
with an easy motion, as the youth knelt down. Then, 
when the bouquet of angels had descended, and the man- 
dorla was fixed into its place, the man who had secured it 
by means of the bolt, also unfastened the iron which sup- 
ported the angel, whereupon he, having issued forth, pro- 
ceeded across the platform, and approaching the spot where 
sat the Virgin, he made his salutation and .uttered the an- 
nouncement. He then returned into the mandorla, and 
the lights, which had been extinguished on his leaving it, 
having been rekindled, the iron which supported him was 
again secured by the man concealed below, that which held 
the mandorla to its place was taken away, and the latter 
was drawn up ; while the angels of the bouquet, and those 
who were moving about in the heaven above, all singing. 
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D^odaced snch an effect, that the Bhow really appeared to 
\y/oe a paradise. And this illusion was the more effectaally 
produced, because, in addition to the above-described choir 
of angels, and those forming the group, there was a figure 
representing God the Father, placed near the convex side 
of the basin, and surrounded by other angels similar to 
those already described ; all arranged by the help of irons 
in such a manner, that the circle representing heaven, the 
group of angels, the figure of God the Father, the mandorla 
with its infinitude of light, and the exquisite accords of 
soft music, did truly represent paradise. Then to all this 
wais added, that Filippo, for the purpose of permitting the 
heaven to open and shut, had caused two large folding- 
doors, each five braccia high, to be constructed, and had 
provided them with iron or copper rollers, running in 
groves beneath, and these last were well oiled, so that when 
a slender cord placed on each side was drawn by a little 
windlass, the doors open or shut as was desired ; the two 
folds gradually retiring from or closing towards each other 
by means of the channels beneath as aforesaid. These doors^ 
thus constructed, served a double purpose, the one that 
when they were moved their weight caused them to produce 
a sound resembling thunder, the other, that when closed 
they formed a stage whereon to arrange and make ready the 
angels, and prepare many other things which it was neces- 
sary to do out of sight. This machinery then, constructed 
as has been described, was invented by Filippo, with many 
other engines of various kinds, although there are those 
who afiSrm that they had been invented long before. How- 
ever this may be, it was proper to speak of them, seeing 
that they are altogether gone out of use. 

But we will now return to Filippo, whose name and re- 
nown had increased to such an extent that he was sent for 
from distant places by whomsoever proposed to erect im- 
portant fabrics, all desiring to have their designs and models 
from the hand of so great a master, insomuch that powerful 
means were used, and much friendship displayed, for that 
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purpose. Thus the Margnia q ( 'M'flTl^"*'> among others, de- 
siring to secure the services of Filippo, wrote with very 
earnest instances respecting him to the Signoria of Florence, 
by whom the master was accordingly sent to the marqais in 
that city, where, in the year 1445, he prepared designs for 
the constraction of dams on the Po, with other works, 
according to the wish of that prince, who caressed him in- 
finitely, being wont to say that Florence was as worthy to 
number Filippo among her citizens as he to have so noble 
and beautiful a city for his birthplace.** At Pisa, in like 
manner, Filippo gave proof of his pre-eminence to the 
Count Francesco Sforza and Niccolo da Pisa, whom he had^ 
surpassed in the construction of certain fortifications, and ', 
who commended him in his presence, saying, that if every 
state possessed a man like Filippo, all might live in peace, 
without the use of arms. In Florence, also, Filippo gave . 
the design for the Barj jad^yr^l^ ace, near the tower of the ' 
Bossi, in the subuJrtf^ San Jacopo, but this was not put in 
execution. He likewise prepared the design for the palace 
of the Giuntini, on the piazza d'Ognissanti sopr' Amo. At a 
subsequent period, the leaders of the Guelphic party, in 
Florence, determined to erect a building wherein there should 
be a hall, with an audience chamber, for the transaction of 
their affairs ; and the care of this they entrusted to Fran- 
cesco della Luna. The work was commenced, and was raised 
ten braccia from the ground, many faults having been com- 

*> Aoocnding to Dr. Biohter, Bmneneflohi was aDowed by the wardeni to 
TUt MantoA In 1481 and 1488. Booohi, BeUezse di Fireiue, p, 500, rdatM 
that Pope Engeniaa IV., haTing nqnettad an arohitaot from Oodmo de* Med- 
id, for oertain works which he desired to exeonte, the latter aent him Bmnel- 
leaohi, aooompanied by a letter written with hia own hand, wherein he laya, 
*^ I lend your Holineia a man of anoh immenae oapaoity that he would have 
oonfidenoe enoogh to tun the wodd back on its azia. '* Having read the letter, 
hia Hblineas oast a glanoe at Filippo, and seeing him, as he waa, so small and 
insignifioant in appearance, he nid with a pleasant manner, ** This is the man 
whoee oonrage woold suffice to torn the world abont.** Wherenpon Filippo 
xepUed, ** Let your Holiness only grre me the point whereon I oan fix my lerer, 
and I win then show what I oan do. ** Bocchi subsequently adds, that Filippo 
iwtnmed to Florenoe loaded with honora and rich lewarda. 
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mitted in it^ when it was pnt into the hands of Filippo^ who 
constracted the palace in the f orm^ and with the magnificence 
which we now see. In the execution of this work, Filippo 
had to compete with the said Francesco, who was fayonred by 
many, and this was indeed the case with Filippo while he 
lived ; he was ever striving, now with this man, and now 
with that ; for many were hostile to him, and contending 
with him, and causing him perpetual vexations ; nay, they 
not unfrequently sought to gain honour for themselves from 
his designs, by which he was ultimately brought to refuse to 
show anything or to confide in any one. The hall of the 
above-named palace is no longer used by those captains of the 
Guelphs before mentioned, seeing that the fiood of 1557 hav- 
ing done much injury to the papers of the Monte, Duke Go- 
simo, for the greater security of the writings appertaining 
thereto, and which are of the utmost importance, removed 
them, together with the offices of the institution, to that hall. 
But, to the end that the ancient staircase of this palace should 
still serve for the office of the captains, who had given up 
the hall, which is used as the Monte, and had retired to a dif- 
ferent part of the palace, his excellency gave commission to 
Giorgio Yasari for the construction of the very commodious 
staircase which now ascends to the said hall of the Monte, 
and which was erected by him accordingly. A balcony of 
wrought stone has also been executed, from a design by the 
same architect, and this has been placed, according to the 
intentions of Filippo, on fluted columns of a hard grey stone, 
called inacigno. 

In the church of Santo Spirito, the sermons during Lent 
were one year preached by Maestro Francesco Zoppo, then 
very popular with the Florentines. In these sermons the 
preacher had earnestly recommended the claims of the con- 
vent and schools for youth, but more particularly those of 
the church which had been burnt about that time, to the 
consideration of his hearers. "* Thereupon the chief per- 

** The ohnroh wm not burnt at that time — during the life of BmneUesohi, 
that is— Imt in 1471, whioh wm many jean after hii death. Before the old 
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sons of that quarter^ Lorenzo Bidolfi, Bartolommeo Corbi- 
nelli, Neri di Qino Capponi, and Goro di Stagio Dati, with 
many other citizens, obtained an o fder from the Signoria f or 
the rebnilding of the chn rch of aanto '^ 
niimtH flU^lflii Fi MMiiHimifli pro vftdiW. Freacobflldi. moved by 
interest he felt m th 



le 



itor. 
church, the high altar and 



principal chapel of which had been constmcted by his fam- 
ily, devoted extraordinary care to the building ; nay, from 
the very beginning, and before the funds had been gathered 
from those who, having chapels and burial-places in the 
church, were proportionally taxed for the purpose, he ex- 
pended many thousands of scudi, of his own money, but 
which were afterwards repaid to him. .^ — i 

When the matter had been fully resolved on, Pilippo was / 
sent for, and he made a model, comprising all the requisites I 
demanded for the due completion of a Christian temple, \ 
whether as regards utility or beauty. On this occasion \ 
Filippo laboured much to persuade those who had authoriiy ) 
in the matter, to agree that an entire change should be 
made in the ground plan of the edifice, which he would 
have turned completely round, and this because he greatly 
desired that the space in front of the Church should extend 
to the shores of the Amo, to the end that he who arrived in 
the city from Oenoa, and the Biviera, or from the Pisan 
and Lucohese territories, should behold the magnificence of 
this fabric. But as many of the citizens, unwilling to have I 
their houses destroyed, refused to agree to this, the desire of 
Filippo did not take effect.® He made the model of the 

ohnroh wm destroynd, and at the mstigation of tlie preaehor, Fm Fnmoeaoo 
Mellini, a new one liad been oommenoed, much larger, and more magnificent 
than the former, bnt in immediate proximity to it, and according to the 
design of BrttneUeiohi Stoldo Fresoobaldi had been chosen proveditor as 
early m 14J)8. The conflagration then caosed the building to be accelerated, 
insomnoh that it was ready for the performance of Divine seirice in the year 
1481. See Moreni, Vita del BrundUaeo, p. 99, note ^ quoted by Milaneri, 
IL, p. 880, note 2, from Horeoi^s VUa del Brunelle$co, 

** Any Tisitor to Florence can see that the disposition suggested by Brunei- 
leschi for the Church of the Santo Spirito would have greatly added to th0 
arohiteotnzal dignity of that portion of the left bank of the Azna 
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\ chiirch^ therefore, together with the baildings for the dwell* 
' \ ing-place of the monks, in the form that we now see it. 
The length of the church was one hundred and sixty-one 
braccia, the breadth fifty-four, and the whole building is so 
well ordered that no work could be constructed, which, for 
the arrangement of the columns and other ornaments, would 
be richer, more graceful, or more airy than is this church 
of Santo Spirito.^ Nay, were it not for the nudevolence of 
those who perpetually ruin the beautiful conmiencement of 
things for the purpose of appearing to understand more • 
"^^ than-others, it would now be the most perfect church in 
. Gbnstendom. Eyen as it is, the building is more graceful 
\ jmd more conreniently arranged than any other, although 
V it was not completed according to the model ; this we per- 
ceive from the beginnings of certain parts of the outside, 
which have not been executed in accordance with the order 
observed within ; as it appears that the model would have 
had the doors and the framework of the windows to do. 
There are some errors which I will not enumerate, and 
which are attributed to Filippo, but it is not to be believed 
that he would have endured their presence had he com- 
pleted the building, seeing that all his works are brought 
to perfection with great judgment, prudence, ingenuity, and 
art, and that this building itself proves him to have pos- 
sessed a genius truly sublime* 

Filippo was truly facetious in conversation, and acute in 
repartee, as was shown on a certain occasion, when he de- 
sired to vex Lorenzo Ohiberti, who had bought a farm at 
Monte Morello, called Lepriano, on which he spent double 
the income that he derived from it This caused Lorenzo 
great vexation, insomuch that he sold the farm. Filippo 

M The Santo Spirito, oommeDoed daring BraneneeohfB lifs, was finithed long 
after his death. OAtim find numy faolti in its arohiteotore. Still it isai 
onoe nobis and beantifnl, the oompoaition of eolnnma about the inteneotion 
of naye and tranaepti being eapeoiallj striking and reliering by its piotn- 
reaqnenesa the aoTeritj of the nave. If aome richneaa of color had obtained 
here Instead of the white and gray of the stone and stooeoi a wonderfUly risk 
and beantifol interior would faa^e resolted. 
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was asked about that time^ what was the best thing that 
Lorenzo had done — being expected perhaps to answer in 
terms of depreciation respecting the works of Lorenzo on 
account of the enmity between them — ^when he replied, ^' To 
sell Lepriano/' At length when he had become very old 
(he was sixty-nine years of age that is to say), Filippo de« 
parted to a better life, on the 16th of April, 1446, after 
having laboared much in the performance of those works,* 
by which he earned an honoured name on earth, and ob- 
tained a place of repose in heaven. His death was deeply 
deplored by his country, which appreciated and esteemed 
him much more when dead than it had done while living. 
He was buried with most honourable and solemn obsequies 
in Santa Maria del Fiore, although his family sepulchre 
was in San Marco, beneath the pulpit and opposite the door, 
where may be found his escutcheon, bearing two fig-leaves 
with waves of green on a field of gold His family belongs to 
the Ferrarese, and came from Ficamolo, a castle on the Po, 
and this is expressed by the leaves, which denote the place, 
and by waves which signify the river. The death of Filippo 
was mourned by large numbers of his brother artists, more 
especially by those who were poor, and whom he constantly^ 
aided and benefited. Thus living in so Ghristian-like a man- 
ner he left to the world the memory of his excellence, and of I 
his extraordinary talents. To me it appears that from the I 
time of the Oreeks and Bomans to the present, there has 
appeared no more excellent or more admirable genius than 
Filippo ; and he is all the more worthy of praise, because in 
his time the Qeraaai' (Gothic) manner was in lliglr favour- 
through all Italy, being that in practice among all the elder* 
artists, as may be seen in numerous edifices. livrm VSifffo 
w ho revived the r \fft nf t^ p antique oomicesy and who re-, 

stored jbliejyjiinMi, ComthiftTi» "norio, m(\ lottMUttflfiaJft 
-thfli^ primitivft fnr^a. He had a disciple from Borgo a 

Buggiano, who was called H Buggiano ; it was this artist 
who executed the lavatory of the sacristy of Santo Separata^. 

** Filippo never nuucxied, Imt adopted s aon. 
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where there are figures of children, by whom the water is 
ponred forth. He also executed the portrait of his master, 
taken from the life, in marble, and this, after the death of 
Brunellesco, was placed in Santa Maria del Fiore, at the 
door on the right hand as you enter the church ; where 
there is still to be seen the following epitaph, placed there 
on the part of the public to do him honour, after his death, 
as he had done honour to his country during his life. 

** QwxrUtim PhUippm arekUedus arte DosdaUa vatuarii^ cum h^ptM 
oeUiberrimi tempH mira testudo, turn plures aHas cUvino ingenio ab eo 
adinvenUB maMruB documento e$se possunt Qucgprqpter ab eximia$ 
itd (mifni dotes, singvlaresque viritUes zv KaL Maias <xmm moooamvi 
^U8 b. m. oorpm in hoc humo ttqjpoeita gratapcMa •-•>-'-'*^* ^-w* »» • 



To do the master the greater honour, the two inscriptions 
following were added by others. 



. ** FUippo f BruneHeeoo aniiquce arckUedura intlawaiori & P. Q. v. 

ewieuo 



The second was written by Oio. Battista Strozzi, and is 
as follows : 

'< Tal sopra sasso sasso 

Di giro in giro etemamente io strnssi ; 
Che cod, passo passo 
Alto girandoy al del mi rioondussL" 

• 

Filippo was unfortunate in some respects; for besides 
that he had always to be contending with one or another 
many of his buildings remained unfinished in his own time. 



* Thii iiuoriptioii is written m foUowi in the liilmed edition : 

D. 8. 

QuafUum PhiUppuM ar^itectui arte dctdaXm wUuerit; ewn Atfita etl06«r- 
rimi tempU mira tettudOy turn pluret maehinm dMno ingenio db €0 adin^ 
venta documento etee poetunt, Quapropter ab exSmioB nd ankni doUa^ 
singulareeque virtfUee eiue b. m. corpus^ ZT Kal JTaias anmo MOOOOZLYI im 
hcBc humo nq>potUa grata patria eepeUri iuiSiL 

iBmdiPhUippo ineteftd of FOippo. 
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nor Iiave thej all been completed at any subsequent period. 
Among these fabrics was that of the church of the Angeli> 
and it is indeed much to be regretted, that the monks of 
the Angeli could not complete the building commenced by 
Filippo, since after they had spent, on what we now see> 
more than 3,000 scudi, received partly from the Guild of 
the Merchants, and partly from the Monte, where the funds 
were placed^ the capital was squandered, and the church 
remained unfinished as it still continues.* Wherefore, as we 
have remarked in the life of Niccolo da IJzzano, he who 
desires to leave a memorial of his existence in this kind, let 
him do it for himself while he has life, and not confide the 



**]£ MOnte otlls BnmeUesohi the Christopher OolnmbiiB of modem arooi- 
teotnre and aaterts that he created the bttter as a complete entity. He 
addaoee as the dominant trait in BnmeUeiohi^e etyle hie extreme sincerity, 
hie rejection of aU artifice and rabterfuge, and hie instinotiTe aToreion to a 
hahit, not uncommon in the "R^wiM^wnA^ pf ^nji^^i^g pft-PAr».y of form nnder 
profosigiLof ornament. A mathematician and engineer to tfie  f wyeeflPfe of 
fate being (his most ftanona work, the OupoU of Florence, is qnite as mooh an 
engineering feat as an arohiteotnral peinEormance), he " left formula for the 
reeolnfeion of all problems,'* and sinned, if at all, by excess of bobriety and 
gravity. In such bnildings as the Badia of Fiesole and before some of the 
loggie of Florence one feds a certain coldness that is for a moment repelling, 
but which sets a key of severity sad pnrity in which the Florentines were en- 
abled to proceed to the elaboration of those half -architectaral, half -scnlptnral 
compositions (snch as their tombal monimients) which in their faultless and 
perfect taste were nnrivaUed outside of Tuscany even by the Italians of the 
Renaissance and were equalled only by the Greeks IL MQnts emphasizes 
this austerity of Brunelleichi, and while admitting that the Italian architects 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were not from the special point of 
view of architecture worthy to untie the shoes of a BruneUesehi, sa Alberti, 
or a Bramante, he nevertheless regrets all the ohaiming decorative fancies that 
were rejected for the ** three orders,'* summing up his regrets and his appre- 
ciation in the statement that the Italians during the Gothic period had ** be- 
come a people of decorators ; *' and that BmneUeechi made them *^ again a 
people of architects.*' Michelet in his HittoWe de France has written magnifi- 
cently of BruneUesehi as of one who " had the soul of Dsate and his univer- 
sal mind, but ruled and guided by another Beatrice, the divine music of num- 
bers and of visible rhythm. Through her he escaped all other temptations, 
even that of sculpture, whose virile fascination held him for a tim& 



tive, mechanics;, and all the V M ^od arts of t he engineer guided him along the 
Rad wiiicn be followed in oontinaoi}& ^orsuifoF that "^rania^wGblmital^'upon 
•UtH'ClRI measure of heaven and the eternity of the handiwork orCrbcL^ 
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charge to any man, for what we have said of this church 
may be said of many other edifices planned by Filippo 
Brunelleschi.*' 

*^ There is a daa>th-maik of Bnmalleiolii in the offioe of the dixeotor in the 
Opera dd Duomo at Flonnoe. The meek ia reprodaoed on pege 441 of Ln 
FrimUift, BUioire de VArt pendant ta BenaimanM^ by SL MQnte. It wee 
made by BrnneUeeehi*! adopted eon, Andrea di Lacnoo OaTaloentiL In the 
year 1880 the etatnee of the two arohiteeto who oommenoed and ooxnpleted 
the eathedral— Amolfio and BmneUeichi— -ezeonted by Loigi Funpakni, woe 
plaeed under a eort of loggia npon the Fiaaa del Daoma 



DONATO, FLORENTINE SCULPTOE* 

[Bom 1888; died I486.] 
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> He ia oalled in the fieoal xegieter of 1 490 Donato di Nicoolo di Betto Bardi, 
and ia oommonly known aa Donatello or Donatello Fiorentina 
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PonaUUo €t la FaeeUOa di 8, IC M Fior; lUuttragione liaUatu^ Ifaj, 

1887. 

Tho jnbilae of tlM fifth oentenary of DonftteUo (1887) oalled forth * great 
nnmber of works apon the eonlptor, only a portkm of whioh are inoladed in 
thifl bibliography. The monognpha of M. llttnti and Herr Semper are ex- 
ceedingly important! aa are indeed many other of the above worka, for the 
Bcalptor liaa been a aabjeot for atady ever ainoe the aixteenth oentoiy, Boo- 
ohi*B JSeeeUefua deOa SUOua di San Giorgio di IkmaieOo hftying been pnb- 
liahed in 1681 

THE sculptor Donato, called by his contemporaries Do- 
natello, and who subscribes himself thus on some of 
his works, was bom in Florence in the year 1386.' He 
devoted himself to the arts of design and was not only an 
excellent sculptor and admirable statuary, but was beside 
very skilful in works of stucco, well versed in the study 
of perspective, and highly esteemed as an architect. The 
productions of Donatello displayed so much grace and ex- 
cellence, with such correctness of design, that they were 
considered to resemble the admirable works of the ancient 
Greeks and Bomans more closely than those of any other 
master had ever done. Nor is it without good reason that 
he is acknowledged to be the first who conducted the prac- 
tice of historical composition, in basso-rilievo, into the 
right path ; his works of that kind giving proof of so much 
thought, power, and facility, that he is at once perceived to 
have had the true intelligence and mastery of that branch 
of art, which he exercised with extraordinary success, inso- 
much that he has not only remained unsurpassed in that 
style, but has never been equalled by any artist, even down 
to our own days. 

Donatello was brought up from early childhood in the 
house of Buberto Martelli, and by his many good qualities, 
as well as by his diligence in the study of art, he secured 
the affection, not only of Martelli himself, but of his whole 
family. This master produced many works in his youth, 

• The year of DonftteUo*B birth ia nnoertaln. Oaye in hia CarUggio oitea 
three diffbrent datea ai powible, namely, 188S» 1886^ 1887. IClaaeai oononn 
with the oommonly acoepted date of 1880. 
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but because they were many, they were not considered to be 
of any great account.* The work which obtained him a 
name, and caused him to be known for what he really was, 
was an Annunciation, executed in the stone called macigno,^ 
which was placed near the altar and chapel of the Oayal- 
canti family, in the church of Santa Oroce, in Florence. 
Around this he executed an ornament in the grotesque man- 
ner, with a basement variously decorated and finished aboye 
in round arches. He added six " boys who are bearing gar- 
lands ; they appear to be holding each other closely as if in 
fear of the height, and to be thus seeking to secure them- 
selves.* But it is in the figure of the Virgin that he has 
principally displayed his art. Alarmed by the unexpected 
appearance of the angel, her movements betray timidity, 
yet, with great sweetness and most becoming reverence, she 
turns herself with an exquisite grace towards him who is 
saluting her, insomuch that one perceives in her counte- 
nance the humility and gratitude due to one who presents 
an unexpected gift, and which are all the more deeply felt, 
the more important is the benefit received. In the draper- 
ies of this madonna moreover, and in those of the angel. 
Donate exhibited much ability ; they fioat off from the fig- 
ures in graceful folds, the nude forms are displayed through 
them with masterly skill, and prove his determination to 

* Masselli states that DonateUo studied painting under Lorenzo di Biooi. 
He was admitted into the academy of St. Lake as a painter in 1413. 

* Maeigno, a fine-grained sandstone, Is found in its perfieotion at Fiesoldi and 
is sometimes called JHstrafetulana from this oiroamstanoe. 

* It is still in plaoSb There are only fonr of these boys (not six). They are 
oarred in wood; portions of the madffno relief of the Annnndation are 
gUded. 

* O. O. Perkins, in the Amarioan Arohsologioal Journal (L 4) gives Do- 
nateUo the credit of restoring the puUo (to nse the Italian name), which 
had yirtnally been banished since the days of antiqaity. Putti^ however, were 
foond very freqoently before Donatello^s time ; see, for example, the frescoes of 
the Inootonata, at Naples ; the Triumph of Faith, in the Gampo Santo, at Pisa, 
and the tomb of Ilaria del Oarretto, in the Cathedral of Lucca, ecnlptured by 
Jaoopo della Qnercia. A fragment with puiti in relief from the base of this 
tomb was sold to a Florentine, and until recently waa in the Bargello ; bat it 
baa been restored by Florence to the city of Lucca. 
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discover and restore that beauty of ancient art which had 
lain concealed for so many years : he gave evidence, in 
short, of so much power and art in this work, that design, 
jndgment, and practised facility in the use of the chisel, 
could produce nothing finer, nor could better be desired. 
For the same church, beneath the roodloft, and beside the 
historical work of Taddeo Gaddi, Donate executed a Cruci- 
fix in wood, on which he bestowed extraordinary labour. 
When the work was completed, believing himself to have 
produced an admirable thing, he showed it to Filippo di 
Ser Brunellesco, his most intimate friend, desiring to have 
his opinion of it. Filippo, who had expected, from the 
words of Donate, to see a much finer production, smiled 
somewhat as he regarded it, and Donate seeing this, en« 
treated him by the friendship existing between them, to say 
what he thought of it Whereupon Filippo, who was ex* 
ceedingly frank, replied, that Donate appeared to him to 
have placed a Clown on the cross, and not a figure resem* 
bling that of Jesus Christ, whose person was delicately 
beautiful, and in all its parts the most perfect form of man 
that had ever been bom. Donate hearing himself censured 
where he had expected praise, and more hurt than he was 
perhaps willing to admit, replied, *^ If it were as easy to ex- 
ecute a work as to judge it, my figure would appear to thee 
to be Christ and not a boor ; but take wood, and try to make 
one thyself.^'* Filippo, without saying anything more, re* 
turned home, and set to work on a Crucifix, wherein he 
laboured to surpass Donate, that he might not be con- 
demned by his own judgment ; but he suffered no one to 
know what he was doing. At the end of some months, the 
work was completed to the height of perfection, and this 
done, Filippo one morning invited Donate to dine with him, 
and the latter accepted the invitation. Thereupon, as they 
were proceeding together towards the house of Filippo, 

' Piglia del Ugno efantu uno iu. DooAteUo*! Ornoifiz is now in the Biidi 
dhapeL of Santa Orooe, BnineUaiohi*a ia in tha aharoh of Santa Macia Ho- 
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they passed by the Mercato Veccliio, where the latter pur* 
chased varioas articles * and giving them to Donate, said, 
** Do thon go forward with these things to the house and 
wait for me there, I^ be after thee in a moment/' Do- 
nate, therefore, having entered the honse, had no sooner 
done so, than he saw the Crucifix, which Filippo had placed 
in a suitable light. Stopping short to examine the work, 
he found it so perfectly executed, that feeling himself con* 
quered, full of astonishment, and, as it were, startled out of 
himself, he dropped the hands which were holding up his 
apron, wherein he had placed the purchases, when the 
whole fell to the ground, eggs, cheese, and other things, all 
broken to pieces and mingled together. But Donate, not 
recovering from his astonishment, remained still gaadng 
in amazement and like one out of his wits when Filippo 
arrived, and inquired, laughing, ''What hast thou been 
about, Donate ? and what dost thou mean us to have for din- 
ner, since thou hast overturned everything ?'' '' I, for my 
part,'' replied Donate, '' have had my share of dinner for 
to-day; if thou must needs have thine, take it. But 
enough said : to thee it has been given to represent the 
Christ ; to me, boors only." 

In the church of San Giovanni in the same city. Donate 
executed the sepulchral monument of the pope, Giovanni 
Coscia, who had been deposed from the pontificate by the 
Council of Constance. The monument to Coscia was erected 
at the cost of Cosimo de' Medici, who was the intimate 
friend of the deposed pontiff. For this tomb,* Donate exe- 

* An KBDioMat of the leraiteenth oentniy, who hM written notes on the 
Buogin of ft oopy of Vmuiy whioh afterwicdi oune Into the poiBirion of tho 
painter Okt. BomI, remarlDi that ** in thoee daju paintera did not plaj tho 
fantleman u thej do in oar timot.**— Milaneri. 

The onnotator did not remember that in the fifteenth ocntoxy even the xieh> 
•et bnighert, liko FUippo Strooi, did their own mailDeting. 

•UK llitaits, in hie IXmaUUo, olaima that hi thia tomb of FOpe John 
ZXnL, Donatello and Miohelono (who did the arohiteotnral and part of tho 
■onlptoral work) ereated the genre of the fifteenth-oentory numoolenm. 
MiohelosM wai DonateUo*g oo-Uhorer, not hia papil; oee the inooription in 
the Via CUnioHat Florence, ''In theM hooMO of the Adinuuri, Donatello and 
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cated the figure of the departed pope in gilded bronze, with 
those of Hope and Charity, in marble, all with his own 
hand ; bat the figure of Faith was done by his pupil Michel* 
ozzo. In the same church, and opposite to the work just 
described, is a figure of Santa Maria Maddalena, executed in 
wood, which is extremely beautiful and admirably finished : 
the penitent is seen consumed and exhausted by her rigid 
fastings and abstinence, insomuch that every part exhibits 
the perfection of an anatomical study, most accurately repre* 
sented in all its parts. ^ In the Mercato Yecchio, on a col* 
umn of granite, standing entirely apart, there is a figure of 
Plenty, by Donate, in the stone called madgnoforU^ which 
is so well done, that it has always been held in the highest 
estimation by artists and all men of judgment in matters of 
art.^^ The column on which this figure stands was formerly 
in San Giovanni, where the remaining columns of granite 
which sustain the inner cornice are still in their places ; the 
one in question was taken away and a fluted column was 
placed in its stead, on which there once stood a statue of 
Mars, erected in the centre of the temple ; but this last was 
removed, when the Florentines were converted to the faith 
of Jesus Christ." The same master, while still very young, 
executed a figure of the prophet Daniel, in marble,^ for the 
facade of Santa Maria del Fiore ; and at a later period he 
produced one of San Giovanni Evangelista seated; this 
figure is four braccia high, it is clothed in very simple vest- 
ments and is much celebrated. ^^ In the same place, at an 

BfiobdosBO worked togotiiOT lik» broth«n,** eta The tomb wia probebly i»id 
lor by tlie heiss of OoeoiA. It ifM «iMated 14S6-1488. Theflgiumof Hope 
end Gherity, ee well ee of BUth, are by M ioheloiio. 

1* Thie work ie etill in the ohnzoh. 

" The etatae remaixied till 1731, when, henng been bedly damaged by 
weathei^afigaieby€kB.FoggiDiwaaeetinitapla(Oei The latter waa removed, 
together with the oolmui, in the recent demdition of the Meroato Veoohia 

>* The oolunn did not oone from the Bapttateiy, and the latter waa never a 
temple of Mara. 

>* Ita fate ia unknown. 

>« It was ezeoated between 1408 and 1416^ and la now In the TiibiDie of the 
DoouKH in a reiy dark ohapel, where it can only be ieen in exeeptiflBaUy &Tor- 
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angle of the boilding, on that side which faces the Via del 
Gooomero, is the figure of an old man,^ between two col* 
nmns, which is executed more in the manner of the ancients, 
than is to be remarked in any other work by Donate ; the 
head of this statne bearing the impress of the thoughts and 
cares which length of years bring to those who are exhausted 
by time and labour. Donate likewise executed for the same 
church the decorations of the organ, ^* which stands over the 
door of the old sacristy, where are those figures, so boldly 
sketched as we haye before said, that in looking at them one 
almost believes them really to liye and moTc. It may indeed 
be truly said of this master, that he effected as much by the 
superiority of his judgment as by the skill of his hand ; see- 
ing that many works are produced which appear very beau- 
tiful in the work-rooms where they are executed, but which, 
when taken thence and placed in another situation, in a 

ftUe wvathar. Few reprodnotioiw oi it are pnUiihed, and the atoiiie ia Imt 
little known, thongh it ia one of the maaterpieoea of the tMmlptor. 

11 Manti laye of it in hia DonaUUo that it is the gsaveat and gmndeat 
figare of the fifteenth oentary, and that Mjflihulangelo'a Hoaea ia ** oontained In 
genn " in thia atatoe. 

>* Pkobably the atatae oalled Poggio Biaooiolini, now in the interior of the 
oharoh. Dr. Bode belierea that tlda etatae wai exeented between 1415 and 
1426, in which oaae it oovdd not be the portrait of Poggia Ita realiam, 
foroefnl and aabtle at onoe, ia not exoeHed by anything whioh eame from the 
maater's ehiaeL 

M Thia organ-loft waa taken down in 1088, and the arohiteotnral portiona 
were laid aside and forgotten. The bat-relUjk of dancing Oupids were pre- 
aerved in the Uffidand afterwardain the BargeUo. Recently, daring the woric 
upon the jaewfofade of the Dnomo, there were found in a snbterranean chapel, 
half-cofered by mbbiah, the conaolaa, comicea, eta , of the two organ-lofts of 
Donatello and of Loca daUa Bobbiak Certain bionie aagela* heads and oma- 
menta were lacking, but onoogh lemained for the reoonatmotion of the two 
lofts or eantorie. They are now in the Mnaeom of the Opera del Doomo (Mn- 
aeo di Stak Maria del Ficn) ; th^ are placed oppoaite each other, and a com- 
pariao n of thaae two magnifioent ainging gaOeriea ia a moat InatroetiTe lesaon 
in dec wati f e art In aptte of the eoniaiaite elegMftce and parity of hnoa 
in Lnoa's famoasxaiiBfli, DonateUo*a oigan-loft ia anpeiior in ellbot aa a deco- 
xatiTe whole. It was ordered by the Oommane of Florence in 1488. For de- 
tailed hiatory see SammaHo Storieo e doctimerUi relatUfi oUs etUbri eantarU 
antiehe di Santa Maria dd JVVora, Op^ra di JMmaUOo • di JAua dtUa Sob^ 
Mot Floranoa, 1887. 
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different light or higher position, present a mnch changed 
aspect, and tnm ont to be the reverse of what they appeared. 
Donate, on the contrary, treated his figures in such a man- 
ner, that while in the rooms where they were executed they 
did not produce one-half the effect which he had in fact se- 
cured to them, and which they exhibited when placed in the 
positions for which they had been calculated. For the new 
sacristy of Santa Maria del Fiore, Donatello gave the de- 
sign of those boys who support the festoons, which decorate 
the frieze ; ^^ as also that of the figures executed in the cir- 
cular window beneath the cupola. The subject is the Goro- 
nation of Our Lady, and the design of the work is greatly 
superior to that of the paintings in other windows, as is 
clearly obvious." Donate also produced the statue of St. 
Peter, still to be seen in San *Michele, in Orto, in the same 
city (Florence) ; an admirable figure, full of spirit, which 
he executed for the Guild of Butchers, with the figure of 
San Marco, ^* undertaken in the first instance in concert with 
Filippo Brunelleschi, for the Guild of Joiners,^ but which 
Donatello afterwards finished by himself, an arrangement 
to which Filippo had consented. This figure was executed 
by Donate with so much judgment, that while standing on 
the ground its excellence was not obvious to those who were 
but imperfectly acquainted with matters of art, insomuch 
that the syndics of the Guild were not disposed to have it 
placed in the situation intended for it ; whereupon Donato 
bade them suffer him to raise it to its due position, when he 
would so work at it that they should see a different figure 

" Theie boya seem the pioto l y pe e of Dmidiakfu pmUi, 

^ In 1484 he made m denga for m window, end wia winner in m oompelitioB 
with QhibertL 

1* The etatae of St Peter ie im tUu, The ftgine of Sea Mjuoo wm ezeooted 
in 1411. It most be admitted that DonateOo wae often vevy WTieqnal in his 
work, and this inequality ie notloeabile in eome of the fignres ot Or San lOohele 
and the Oampenlla !%• oonstniotion of Or San Miohele was oompleted at 
the cost of theOommmeof FloKenoe. The ward of the ehnroh was givea 
to the Guild of Silk. Baoh guild nndertook to ereot a statiie of its patroB 
eeint in one of the niohes of the waOs. 

w Bot the Joiners, Leffnaiuoli^ bnt the linen-diapers, IMutiuoiL 
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from that they then beheld. Having plaoed the statne ac- 
cordingly, he shat it up for a fortnight, and then, without 
haying touched it, ancovered his work to the admiration of 
all. 

For the Ooild of Armoarers, Donatello ezecated a most 
animated figure of St George, in his armour. The bright- 
ness of youthful beauty, generosity, and brarery shine forth 
in his face ; his attitude gives evidence of a proud and terri-* 
ble impetuosity; the character of the saint is indeed ex- 
pressed most wonderfully, and life seems to move within that 
stone. It is certain that in no modem figure has there yet 
been seen so much animation, nor so life-like a spirit in mar- 
ble, as nature and art have combined to produce by the hand 
of Donato in this statue.^ On the pedestal which supports 
the tabernacle enclosing the figure, the story of St. George 
killing the dragon is executed in basso-rilievo, and also in 
marble : in this work there is a horse, which has been highly 
celebrated and much admired : in the pediment is a half- 
length figure of God the Father, also in basso-rilievo. This 
master likewise executed the tabernacle for the Mercatan- 
zia, which is opposite to the church of that oratory : it is in 
marble, of the antique order called Corinthian, and differs 
entirely from the Gothic manner. This tabernacle was 

*i Tbifl funom St. G«org0, exeoated in 1410, has been xemoTed, for greater 
■afety, to the upper hall of the BaxgeDo, where a niche identical with the orig- 
inal one of Or San Miehele has been prepared to reoelTe it. Abromecaatof the 
atatne will be plaoed in the laad original niche nnder which itill remained (in 
1891) the hoM-raUf of St George and the Dragon. Beaidea the St. George 
the great haU contains (in addition to lereral originals) a ooUeotian of casta 
from aU the principal worka of Donatello, the whole forming one of the most 
important special odDectiona of oaatiiigs ever made. The storj that Michel- 
angelo, loddngat DonmteIlo*8 St George, said to it, '* Cammina/ "" (liarch I), 
is bettered in a delightfnl popular legend wluoh defiea the fact that Donatello 
died ten years before Michelangelo waa bom. As the people have it, Michel- 
angelo said one day to Donato, **Thy statoe of San Giorgio haa but one 
fault.** Donato went sadly from him, and thinldng alwaya of hie fellow*B 
criticism pined away with griel As he lay upon his death-bed he aent for 
Michelangelo and Mid : *' Tell me, before I die, what that one faolt ia which 
thon impatest with soch certainty to my atatne ? ** '* It is that it does not 
walk,** replied Michehngela 
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intended for the reception of two statnes^ but these Donato 
wonld not complete, becanse he could not come to an agree- 
ment with the syndics in respect to the price. They 
were consequently executed in bronze, after his death, by 
Andrea del Verrochio, as will be related hereafter. In that 
/apocfo of Santa Maria del Fiore, which faces the Campanile, 
Donato executed four figures, each five braccia high," two of 
which are portraits from the life, one of Francesco Soderini 
when a youth, the other of Gioyanni di Barduccio Oheri* 
chini, now called the Zuccone. The latter is considered the 
most extraordinary and most beautiful work erer produced 
by Donatello, who, when he intended to affirm a thing in a 
manner that should preclude all doubt, would say, ** By the 
faith that I place in my Zuccone.'' And while he was 
working on this statue he would frequently exclaim, while 
looking at it, '^ Speak then I why wilt thou not speak ? '^ 
Oyer the door of the Campanile, on the side facing the Can* 

**The fignrM «ra three end (me-helf initeed of five hraoria high. The 
three ttetnee neueet itMfafade of the ohorch axe hy Donatello, namely, the 
8t. John, the King David, ealled lo Zuccone (the pmnpkin), and a thixd atatne 
having the words ** King Solomon ** inecribed upon its bsse and the words 
** Jeremiah the Prophet ^ oarred upon the roU held in its hand. These three 
sre aU signed by Donatello. M. Maroel Reymond says that the bases marked 
with the names of Darid and Solomon are the nnremoved bases of earlier 
statues whioh stood there before DonateUo*s works took their plaoe. The 
foorth is signed Joannet Rouum Prophetam 9culpiU Abdiam, Baldinaod had 
already quoted documents to prove this latter attribution, and the scaffolding 
erected for repairs in 1881 afforded an opportunity for reading the signatorea. 
See ICilanesi, Vol. IL, p. 404. Giovanni di Bartolo, oaQed H Rosso, worked 
with Donatello in 1419-83 on a itatne of Abraham, and also on one of a 
prophet It is in these statues of the CampanUe^ especially of the David (lo 
Zueeone) and the Jeremiah that DonateUo first shows his intense originality 
and vitality. It is realism d Poutranee^ feverishly animated, characterised 
and individualised in every inch of the msrble^s surface. Unattraotive, al- 
most repellent at first, the ugly, deeply seamed features, coarse and heavy, 
are yet full of subtlety, absolutely and intensely alive. Theee are not Do- 
natello*s best-known works, oertsinly they are far from being his most attra^ 
tive ones, but they are in a way his most remarkablei Here is an art so 
exuberantly vital that a whole generation of sculptors found strength in 
DonateIlo*s strength, and though in their own work they softened his ng- 
gednesB, yet they learned ftom this master to reverence even the aaperitlas of 
nature. 
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onlcate is the figare of Abraham about to sacrifloe iBaac, by 
this master, with another prophet. These figares were 
formerly placed between two other statues. 

For the Signoria of Florence, Donatello cast, in bronze, a 
statue of Judith cutting off the head of Holofemes. This 
was placed on the piazza, in an arch of their loggia. It is a 
work of great excellence, and proves the mastery of the 
author over his art.^ There is much grandeur and sim- 
plicity in the aspect and vestments of Judith ; her greatness 
of mind, and the power she derives from the aid of Ood, are 
made clearly manifest, while the effects of wine and sleep 
are equally visible in the countenance of Holof ernes, as is 
the result of death in his limbs, which have lost all power, 
and hang down cold and flaccid. This work was so care« 
fully executed by Donate, that the casting turned out most 
successfully, and was delicately beautiful : he then finished 
it so diligently, that it is indeed most wonderful to behold. 
The basement, also, which is a balustrade, in granite, of 
simple arrangement, is very graceful in its effect, and the 
appearance is extremely pleasing to the eye. Donatello 
himself was so well satisfied with the whole of this work, 
that he determined to place his name on it (which he had 
not done on the others), as is seen in the words Donatelli 
Opus, In the court of the before-mentioned Palazzo della 
Signoria is a David, in bronze, by this master, naked, and 
of the size of life.^ He has cut off the head of Goliah, and 
raising his foot, he places it on the head ; in his right hand 
is the sword. The animation, truth to nature, and softness 
manifest in this figure, make it almost impossible to artists 

** M. MOntB oonaidenthA Jadith to be ofne of his UtMt woikm. It it now in 
the Loggia dei LbuL Gioognan thinks that the xestriBtioa of attitade in the 
Jadith, the alight nlly whioh he has giyen to arms, knees, eta, is a proof 
of foresight, and intended to preserre the statue from aooidental injury or 
bk>waL The attitade oertainly is zestrioted even to stiiltaeas, and tiie whole 
group is one of the least latisfaotory of Donatello's produetions. 

*« **The earliest attempt of theBenaiasanoe to restore the study of the nude 
to honour.**— MOnta. The oritio refers to the eoriieat attempt in the round 
statue, not in the reliel The date is probably a litUe earlier than 1488L TUs 
statue ia now in the BargeUa 
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to believe that it hai not been moulded on the living form. 
This statue formerly stood in the court of the Medici Pal- 
ace^ but, on the exile of Gosimo it was transported to the 
position above named (the Signoria). In our day, the 
Duke Oosimo having made a fountain on the spot which 
this figure occupied, has caused it to be removed to another 
court (the place, that is, where the lions formerly stood), 
where it makes a very fine ornament to that fofode of the 
palace. There is another beautiful David, in marble, also 
by Donatello, to the left of the hall where the clock of 
Lorenzo della Volpaia is placed: the head of the dead 
Goliah lies beneath his feet, and he holds the sling where- 
with he has slain the Philistine, in his hand." In the first 
court of the Palaszo de' Medici* are eight medallions of 
marble, whereon are copies from antique cameos, and casts 
from the reverses of medals, by Donatello, with some, also, 
of his own invention, which are very beautifuL They are 
fixed in the frieze, between the windows and the architaive, 
above the arch of the loggia. There is here, moreover, the 
antique white marble figure of Marsyas,'' restored by Dona* 
telle, and placed at the entrance to the garden, as also a 
large number of antique heads, restored and enriched by this 
master, with an ornament composed of wings and diamonds 
(the emblem of Gosimo), extremely well executed in stucco. 
A very fine granite vase, whence issued a jet of water,'' 
with one of a similar kind in the garden of the YbxA,^ in 
Florence, and which also has a jet of water, are among the 
works of Donatello. In the same palace of the Medici are 

••In the BugeUo, ordered in 1407. It remained in tliePlhUnoVeoohio from 
]481tol78L 

••TheMedidPftlioeis now thePlidMMBioeerdL The eabieoli of theee 
medeUione are : Diomed with the Fdkdinm, Heroolei Oonqiuared bj Love, 
Henmlea in the Gordon of the Heeperideo, an Oracle, a ^biomph <x( Loto, 
Ariadne at Nazoef a Oentanr, and a Kneeling SUto before hie Master. 

•v Then ia a Mai^^aa in the BasgeUo, a medioore wo^ and it ia exoeed* 
ingly donbtfol whether it be the one r e at ore d bj DonateDo. 

••There ia a marble (not granite) ?aae now at the fiUa of OaiteUob wliioh 
noy be the one r e f er r e d to. 

•• Now in tho BargeUo. 
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likewise figures of the Madonna in basso-rilieyo, of marble 
and bronze, with other most beantiful works In marble, 
ezecnted by Donatello, in low relief, of extraordinary merit. 
Such was indeed the estimation in which the talents of 
Donatello were held by Gosimo, that he kept him continn* 
ally at work ; and so great was the affection which Dona- 
tello, on his part, bore to Cosimo, that, at the slightest 
intimation, he comprehended all that was desired, and 
obediently fulfilled every wish* It is said .that a Oenoese 
merchant had caused Donate to make a bronze bust, of the 
size of life : it waa a very beautiful work ; and having to be 
carried to a great distance, waa executed in a light and deli- 
cate manner. Thia commission had been procured for 
Donatello by the intervention of Oosimo; but when the 
bust waa finished, and the merchant came to pay for it, the 
maater appeared to him to demand too much for hia work : 
thereupon the merchant waa referred to Goaimo, who, hav- 
ing caused the buat to be taken to the upper court of the 
palace, had it placed between the battlementa which over- 
look the road, to the end that it might be aeen the better. 
When Goaimo therefore Bought to arrange the difference, he 
found the offer of the merchant to be very far from the 
demand of Donatello ; and, turning towarda him, obaerved 
that he offered too little : but the merchant, thinking it too 
much, replied that Donate could have made it in a month, 
or something better, and would thua be gaining more than 
half a fiorin per day. Donate then turned about in great 
anger, thia remark having offended him highly ; and, tell- 
ing the merchant that he had found meana in the hundredth 
p^ of an hour to spoil the whole labour and cares of a 
year, he gave a blow to the bust, which fell to the street 
below, and was dashed in pieces, at the same time observ- 
ing to the merchant that it was easy to see he was better 
versed in bargaining for horse-beana than in purchaaing 
atatuea. Begretting what had happened, the merchant 
would then have paid him double the aum demanded, on 
condition of hia reconstructing the buat ; but thia Donato 
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conld not be persuaded to do^ by all his promises; nor 
woald he consent even at the request of Gosimo. In the 
houses of the Martelli are several statues, in marble and 
bronze, by this master ; among others, a David three brae* 
cia high, with many other works executed by him, and 
freely presented to that family, in proof of the love and 
devotion which he bore them." Among these works is 
more particularly to be specified a San Giovanni, of mar- 
ble, in full relief, and three braccia high ; a most rare thing ; 
now possessed by the heirs of Ruberto Martelli, and respect- 
ing which a Fideicommisso was executed, to the effect that 
it should neither be pledged, sold, nor given away, under 
heavy penalties, in testimony of the affection borne by the 
Martelli family to Donate, and of his gratitude to them for 
the opportunity which their protection had afforded him for 
the acquirement of his art. 

Donate also constructed a sepulchral monument for an 
archbishop, which was sent to Naples, and is erected in 
Sant^ Angelo di Seggio di Nido.^ In this work are three fig* 
ures in full relief, which support the sarcophagus on their 
heads, and on the tomb itself is a story, in basso-rilievo, 
which merits the highest praise. In the place of the Count 
of Matalone, in the same city, is the head of a horse," from 

«> Now in the Mazso MarteUi, Via deUa Form; the David Sji tmfiniahad. 
The Saint John ie alio atiU in the palaoe. A nnmher of ohanning portrait 
baste of children have been attribated to DonateUo, and Baron liphart ang- 
gested to M. MUntz that many of these might be portraits of different mem- 
bers of the Martelli family. In view of a resemblaaoe be t wee n some of the 
basts and of Donatelln*B close friendship with the funUy, the hypotheab is » 
reasonable one. 

91 Elzecnted in 1427. The archbishop referred to was Cardinal Rinaldo 
BrancaocL Micheloszo collaborated with Donatella For deseription of this 
tomb see Perkins's Historical Hand-book of Italian fiksnlptora 

** There is a saperb head now in the Maseam of Naples. It is perhaps the 
head of an antique bronse horse which once stood before the cathedral; the 
body of the horse was melted down to make a big bell. See lOlaneei, note 
S, p. 409, YoL n. See addendam to the same iiote : ** We have in the e«r- 
teggio prUfoto of the Medici, file 27, letter 806, a letter from Ooont Carlo 
Maddaloni, written from Naples, Jane 12, 1471, to Lorsnao de* Medioi, thank- 
ing him for the present of a horse*a head in bronie which he has plaoed in him 
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the hands of Donate, which is so beantif nl that many believe 
it to be antique. In the Castello di Prato*" he constructed 
the marble pulpit, from which the girdle (of the Virgin) is 
shown. In one compartment of this pulpit is a dance of 
children, so admirably and beautifully executed, that the 
master may be truly said to have exhibited the perfection 
of his art no less in this work than in others. Donatello 
likewise cast two capitals, in bronze, as supports for the 
above-described work, one of which is still there, but the 
other was carried away by the Spaniards, when they gave 
that region over to pillage.** 

Now it chanced that at this time the Signoria of Venice, 
having heard of his fame, sent for Donate, to the end that 
he might erect the monument of Gattamelata * in the city 
of Padua, whifcher he repaired very willingly, and where he 
erected the bronze horse, still on tiie Piazza di Sant^ Anto- 
nio, in which the chafing and neighing of the horse are 
made clearly obvious, while the pride and spirit of the rider 
are also expressed with infinite force and truth by the art 
of the master. Notwithstanding the great size of this cast- 
ing, DonateUo preserved an admirable justice in all the pro- 
portions ; and the excellence of the work is such that it 
may be compared with those of any ancient master for de- 

hooM where it oen be teen from all Bides.** The baUaoe of eridenoe eeemi to 
be that thie latter is really the head by DonateUo referred to in Vasari's life. 

** Now city of Fkato. The work was ezeouted about 14S4. 

•* It' is probable that this second capital was never made. See Ceaare Guasti, 
Jl Pergamo di Jkmat4iao^ eto. HichelosEO oontribnted the arohiteotnral part 
of the pulpit, end the whole forms one of the most delightful deoorative en^ 
BembUt of the Renaissance. Micheloszo, in the oontnMt^ is not mentioned by 
namef bnt as Donatello's ** companion in art work.*' 

s* This colosflal statne of the eondotti^e Brasmo da Nami, genersl of the 
Venetians, was erected 1444-58 at the expense not of the Signoria, bat of his 
son, Gio. Antonio, and among the equestrian stataes of the Benaissanoe is 
only rivslled by that of Odleoni, at Venice. A cast from it is in the Bargello 
of Florence, sad the statne may be more easily seen there than npon its high 
pedestal against the brilliant sky of Padna, since the white pUwter in the 
lofty vanlted room affords a better opportunity for studying the detail and 
modelling than does the dark bronae of the original, placed at so great a dia- 
tanoe from the «ye« 
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sign, animation, art, harmony, and care in execution ; inso* 
much that it not only astonished all who then beheld it, bat 
continues to amaze those who examine it in the present day. 
The Padnans, moved by the merit of this work, did their 
utmost to obtain the artist for their fellow-citizen, and 
sought, by all sorts of caresses to prevail on him to stay with 
them. In the hope of retaining him, they gave him the com- 
mission to execute stories from the life of Sant' Antonio 
of Padua on the predella of the high altar," in the church 

** One of the most interesting xeoonstraotions ever made wiU be that ( An- 
gust, 1 896) of the high altar of Sant* Antonio of Padna. In the middle of the 
fifteenth oentnry the Jfauari deW Area of that dty ordered twentj-nino 
works in bronze, besides others in stone, of DonateUo, ^' assuredly, '* says M. 
Mdntz, " the most oonsiderable sonlptunl enumbU whioh the fifteenth cen- 
tury prodaoed.'* Sig. Camillo Boito, La Rioompotizione deW AUart di Do- 
fuOeUo, VArek. Stor. delV ArU, 189S, 141-163, shows that these bronzes or- 
dered of and exeonted by Donatello (with the aid of his assistants) were : A. 
Seren statoes, the Madonna, S. Prosdoolmo, S. Lodonoo, S. Francesco, & 
Daniele, S. Antonio, S. Jastina. B. The Cmcifiz. C. Four hano-rUieoi; the 
miracles (begun in 1446) of the Boy with the severed Foot, of the Miser's 
Heart, of the Infant given Speech that he might defend his Mother, and of 
the Mole which knelt before the Sacrament. D. An See9 Homo in the (Tifto- 
riitm, R A Pietd. F. TweWe little Angels playing on musical instruments 
(begun in 1446). G. The Symbols of the Four EvangeUsts (1446). Among 
these the Scee SomOy although made for the altar, is believed not to be the 
work of DonateUo, and the Grudfix, althouj^ by the latter, was not made for 
the high altar. To these is to be added the large relief in stone of the En- 
tombment. July 94, 1576, the PretiderUi ddC Area ordered a new altar, which 
was an elaborate and apparently a olumsy affiiur. The bronzes of DonateUo, 
taken from the plaoes for which he had intended them, were dispersed and set 
upon or in various portions of the new altar, some of them too high, some too 
low, others in the dark, while several were placed in otiier parts of the ohnroh. 
A reconstruction is now being made of the altar, and the varioua branaes, eto., 
are to be given as nearly as possible the pbces which DonateUo intended 
them to filL Sig. Boito, in a long and careful study, shows by citation of 
documents, by comparison of the horizon line in various reliefs, by observa- 
tion of the similarity or difference in the framing (borders) to the various 
works, and by pointing out certain background ornaments of the PiM^ the 
probable original placing of aU these different works. He also quotes sa ex' 
perimental distribution, made June 18, 1448, in a wooden altar ^^ that foreign 
visitors might see** the works of DonateUo, and he shows how the sculptor 
probably made certain changes after this original experiment The altar aa 
it is to be reconstructed will present three horizontal belts of soulptnre ; on 
the lowest wiU be aU the figures of medium siae in relief, the PUHd (in the 
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of the Friars Minors. These stories are in basso-rilievo, and 
are executed with so much ability^ that the most excellent 
masters in this art stand amazed and confounded before 
them, when they consider the beantifnl and varied compo- 
sitions they display, with the vast amount .of extraordinary 
figures they contain, and the careful consideration of the 
perspective manifest in all their parts. The Maries weep- 
ing over the Dead Christ, on the front of the altar, are like- 
wise an extremely fine work of this master. In the palace 
of one of the Counts Capodilista, Donate constructed the 
skeleton of a horse, in wood ; the neck is wanting, but the 
remainder may still be seen.'' The order observed in the 
junction of the different parts is so remarkable, that who- 
ever considers the manner of this work will be enabled to 
judge of the varied resources and boldness of the artist. 
For a convent of nuns, in Padua, Donatello executed a Sau 
Sabastiano, in wood, in compliance with the entreaties of a 
chaplain, their friend, who was a Florentine, and one of his 



eenire), the tweWe musioal angela, the Symbola of the Bntngeliflts, sad the^ 
EiDtombmenl In the aeoond line wiU coaie the reliefs with very nneU figoreiv 
the foar miracles, and the Cib&rium, In the upper row will be plaoed the> 
nearly life-eise flgnxea of the Madonna and saints. Sig. Boito belisTes tha.i. 
the Craoifiz (began in 1444) was never plaoed npoo the high altar of Dona*^ 
teUo, bat npon another and older altar, whioh oontinued in nae even after the> 
newer and more famoas altar of DonateUo was ereoted. For diagrams, repnK. 
dnotions, and oopioosexplsnationa, see Sig. Boito, op, cU,^ and Sig. A. Gloria^ 
Donatello Jfioreniino e U tue opere nUrabUi nel tempio di SatW* Antonio in- 
Padova, 1895. 

^ A oolossal wooden model of a horse, probably made for the statue of G«i- 
temelata, is in the Palaao della Ragione of Padna. In a festival given 1^ Ooant^ 
GapodUista, in the fifteenth oentnxy, skins were stretched npon this horse- 
and a oolossal Japiter was plaoed npon his back. It shtmld be remembered' 
that in the quattrocento Donatollo*s modelling of an eqoestrian statne was 
not only an aofaievement, bat an innovation. From end to end of the penin- 
sola there were to be seen only the Hazoos Aoxelins of the Roman oapitol,. 
and a few Gothic or semi-Gothio eqneetnaii stataes (the Scaligieri of Verona, 
Beznab6 Visoonti in Milan, Paolo BavelH in Venioe, etc.)- Donatello had 
before him a doable problem of subject and of material execntion, for the* 
casting was to be on a scale hitherto nnattempted in Renaissanoe stataes. 
The horses of Saint Mark served as prototypes for this wooden model, whiolu 
in some respects surpasses the completed bronze statue. 
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own intiniAtes. This chaplain bronght Donato a figare of 
the Baint, old and very ngly^ belonging to the nnns^ beg^ 
ging that he wonld make the new statue like that The 
master^ desiring to oblige the chaplain and the nuns, took 
pains to imitate their model ; but, rude and agly as the 
figure he had to copy was, Donato could not do otherwise 
than manifest the excellence of his art in his accustomed 
manner. At the same time he exeiputed many other works, 
in stucco and clay ; and, from a piece of old marble which 
the nuns above-mentioned had in their garden, he produced 
a very beautiful figure of the Virgin.® A vast number of 
works by this master exist in all parts of that city. They 
caused him to be considered a wonder among the Paduans, 
and won him the commendations of all good judges. But 
this determined Donato to return to Florence ; he declared 
that if he remained any longer in Padua, he should forget 
all that he had acquired, and from being so much praised 
by every one ; wherefore he afiSrmed that he should return 
gladly to his native city, though he were to be continually 
censured there, since such censure would give him motives 
for study, and consequently conduce to his attainment of 
greater glory. Having therefore departed from Padua, he 
passed through Venice on his return to Florence, and, as a 
mark of his consideration for the Florentines residing there, 
he left them the gift of a San Giovanni Batista, for their 
chapel in the church of the Friars Minors,® carved by him- 
:8elf, in wood, with infinite study and care. In the city of 
Faenza, also, Donatello executed a San Giovanni and a San 
'Girolamo, which are no less esteemed than are the other 
works of his master.^ 

** Oyer the door of ihe CappeUs delle Beliqaie in Sftiiit Anihony ynm until 
recently a Descent from the Oom by DonateUa AU of the maatei'i worki in 
the church are to be rearranged. See note 86. 

** StiU in the church of S. Maria Glorioea dei Frari, for which it waa eze- 
onted in 1451. In 1450 he undertook a atatne of Borao d*Bate in Hodena, bat* 
like the reliquary commenced in Mantua (1450-1451) for the Gonzt^ and the 
works for the Cathedral of Ferrara, it waa not executed. 

*^ In 1467 ; both are in the mnaenm of Faenia. 
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On his retnm into Tuscany, Donatello constmcted a mar- 
ble tomb in the chapter-honse of Montepulciano, adorned 
with an historical representation of great beauty.^ In the 
sacristy of San Lorenzo, in Florence, he executed a marble 
lavatory,* on which Andrea del Verrocchio also worked, 
with many busts and figures in the palace of Lorenzo della 
Stufa, which are full of spirit and animation. Then, leav- 
ing Florence, he repaired to Bome,' where he laboured to 
the utmost of his power to imitate the works of the an- 
tiques ; and, while studying them, he produced, at the 
same time, a tabernacle of the Sacrament, in stone, which 
is now in San Pietro.^ When returning to Florence, and 

41 TbJM is a monnroent to Bariolommeo AzBgaizi (died 1429), aeontazy to 
Pope Martin V. As Donatello worked frequently with Miohelocso it ia very 
poadUe that he may have helped to ezeonto tlda tomb, bnt the oommiMlon for 
it was given eolely to HiofaekHoo in I486, and Donatello doea not mention this 
nionnment in hie report to the inoome-tax oolleotor. See Milaneii, IL, 418, 
noto5. 

4> The more important lavatory in a anall room oiTthe eaoristy haa been at- 
tributed to Benedetto da Maiano and also to RoseeUino. Aooording to Hecr 
▼on Fabrioxy {Reeherehet nouvellet iur DonateUOy GatetU dn Beaux ArU^ 
1893), Donatello oontraoted for a reliquary (see note 89) to be ezeoated lor 
the Gonaaga of Mantua, and delivered aevcncal figurea, wUoh have disappeared 
or have not been identified. He worked also in Piaa during the year 1498. 

«* There is obacurity regarding thia aeoond trip to Roma Big. D. GnoU 
(aee VArchioio Starioo deW Arte, VoL L, p. 24) candee baok hia arrival to 
1432, or end of 1481. 

«« Big. D. Qnoti (see VOpere di JhnateUo in Roma, in VArehhfio Storieo 
deW Arte, VoL L, p. 24) thinks this tabemade waa made for & M. della Feb- 
bre, waa carried later into San Pietro, and later atill, when the new aaoristy waa 
built, was placed in the wall of the Capella de Beneficiati where Schmarsow 
reoognized it. No great influence of the antique is shown in it, and it may 
posaibly date from Donatello'a firat viait Herr von Taohudi finda in it great 
reaemblanoe to Donatello*a Delivery of the Keys, in the South Kensington Mu« 
senm. The only fully authenticated Donatellos in Borne are the above eibo^ 
rium and the tombal slab of Archdeacon Giovanni Crivelli (Church of the 
Ara Ooeli), died 1482. The latter haa been, at the inatanoe of Sig. Gnoli, raised 
from the pavement and set upright. It is marble, not bronze, as steted by 
some eritios, and in the signature, ** Opue Donatelli Fiorentini,^^ the latter 
word appears for the first time upon a work of this master. Sig. Gnoli haa 
diaooveied in the ArchMo Lateranerue the wooden Saint John Baptiat made 
for San Giovauni in Fonte, and attributed in earlier authora to Donatello. It 
was for a long time lost. He b sure it ia not by Donatello, but is a much 
later work. See teprodnotion in UArcMvio Storieo deW Arte, Vol, L, p. 29L 
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passing throngh Siena, Donatello nndertook to execute a 
bronze door for the baptistery of San Giovanni, in that 
city ; and having made the model in wood, he had nearly 
finished the wax monlds, and gaccessfully made the varioas 
preparations for casting, when there arrived in Siena a 
Florentine goldsmith, Bemardetto di Mona Papera, an in- 
timate friend of Donatello, who, returning homeward from 
Rome, so talked and contrived that, whether for his own 
affairs, or for some other cause, he succeeded in taking 
Donate with him to Florence. The work thus remained 
unfinished, or rather, it was never began ; and there is 
preserved in that city, by the hand of Donatello, a San Gio- 
vanni Battista only ; this is in bronze, it is in the apart- 
ments belonging to the superintendents of the Duomo, and 
wants the right arm, from the elbow downwards. Duomo 
himself is said to have left it in this state, because he had 
not received the full amount of the payment due for it.* 

Having thua returned to Florence, Donato undertook to 
decorate the sacristy of San Lorenzo, in stucco, for Gosimo 
de^ Medici. In the angles of the ceiling that is to say, he 
executed four medallions, the ornaments of which were 
partly painted in perspective, partly stories from the Evan- 
gelism in basso-rilievo. In the same place Donato made 
two doors of bronze* in basso-rUievo of most exquisite work- 
manship : on these doors he represented the apostles, mar- 

** Don&tello has seyetal worki in Siena, namely, a branie relief (1437) in^ 
ernited upon the Baptiatery font, the sabjeot being Herod and Salome ; the 
bronae tombal slab of Giovanni Feooi, Biahop of Gioaaeto, aet in the pare- 
ment of the I>aomo ; two little fignrea of Hope and Faith, npon the aboTe- 
mentioned font of the Baptiatery, and on the top of the aame three naked 
bronze AngioUtti, whioh aro among the finest prodootionaof the Benaiasanoe, 
and greatly anrpaaa the famooa AngioUtti (in relief) of Padna. Another 
bronze Amorino in the Bargello waa probably alao intended for the font of 
Siena. The Saint John, when fnmiahed by Donatello to the Duomo, really 
did lack an arm, which haa linoe been supplied, but the atoiy of non-payment 
ia diaproTed by the cathedral books. 

^ These doors are remarkable and ropresentatiTB works of the master, bat 
they certainly aro not oonoeiTcd in a decoratiye spirit, and are, according to 
JL Hunts {JkmaUOo^ pi 67), ''a capital cRor*' in their lack of rhythm and 
hannony. 
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tyrs, and confessoTs, and above these fignres are two shallow 
niches, in one of which are San Lorenzo and San Stefano, in 
the other San Cosimo and San Damiano.^ In the transept 
of the church also, Donatello executed four figures of saints 
in stucco, each five braccia high, which are very well fin- 
ished.^ The bronze pulpits were likewise constructed un- 
der his direction; and the passion of Christ represented 
thereon, is a work in which drawing, force, and invention, 
are alike remarkable, with a rich variety in the figures and 
building. This work Donate was prevented by age from 
completing himself, and it was finished by his disciple Ber- 
toldo, who brought it to the utmost perfection.^ In Santa 
Maria del Fiore are two colossal figures of brick and stucco, 
by Donatello, they stand without the church, and serve as 
ornaments to the angles of the chapels.^ Over the door of 
Santa Oroce ^ is still to be seen a statue of San Lodovico, 
in bronze, five braccia high, from the hand of Donatello, 
who being reproached for having made the figure stupid 
and clumsy, — (it is perhaps the worst, or in any case the 
least meritorious of his works) — ^replied, that he had done so 
of set purpose, since the saint certainly must have been a 
stupid fellow to leave his sovereignty and make himself a 
monk. For Cosimo de' Medici, the same master executed 
the bust of his wife in bronze, and this is still preserved 
in the treasury of our lord the Duke Cosimo, where are 
many other works in bronze and marble from the hand of 
Donato ; among others a Virgin in marble, with the child 
in her arms, in very low relief, than which it is not possible 
to see anything more beautiful, and the rather as it is sur- 
rounded by historical representations in miniature by Fra 

«' Theoe workB itill exist. 

** These figures are lost 

** These piilpitB» or zafeher isolsted ambonei^ hsTS leliefi reprsnenting the 
Omoifixioii, the Entombment, the Desoent into Limbo, the Resnrreotion, and 
the Ascension. DonateQo probably only made the sketohes, and the reliefs are 
among the least admirable of his works. 

•« These fignres are lost. 

*> The statoe is in the irUeri&r^ over the door. 
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Bartolommeo^ whicli are admirable, as will be furtber 
shown in its due place. Onr lord the dnke has also a most 
beantif nl; or rather wonderful, crncifix in bronze, from the 
hand of Donato, in his study, where there are innumerable 
antiquities of rare yalue, with yery fine medals. In the 
before-mentioned treasury (guardaroba), moreover, there is 
a basso-rilievo in bronze, representing the Crucifixion of our 
Lord, which contains a great number t)f figures, with another 
crucifixion also in bronze. In the house now belonging to 
the heirs of Jacopo Capponi, who was an excellent citi- 
zen and true gentleman, is a figure in marble of the Virgin, 
in half relief, which is esteemed to be a most extraordinary 
work. Messer Antonio de' Nobili also, who was adminis- 
trator of his excellency the duke, had a work in marble by 
the hand of Donate in his house, and in this is a half-length 
figure of Our Lady, which is so beautiful, that Messer An- 
tonio prized it as much as all his wealth : nor is it less 
yalued by Oiulio his son, a young man of singular excel- 
lence and judgment, the friend of artists and of all distin- 
guished men.® In the house of Oiovan Battista d'Agnol 
Doni, a Florentine gentleman, there is moreoyer a Mercury 
in metal by Donate," the height one braccio and a half ; it 
is in full relief, and is clothed in a somewhat fanciful man- 
ner ; the execution of this work is truly beautiful, and it is 
no less remarkable than the other rarities which adorn his 
most beautiful house. Bartolommeo Oondi, of whom we 
haye already spoken in the life of Qiotto, possesses a figure 

*■ AU of these works a|ypeer to be lost, or have not been identified, saving 
only the bust of the wife of Gosimo de* MedioL Sig. Umberto Bossi, Ilmuieo 
naiiOTuOe nel TrUnnio, 188»-1891 (VArch, St&r. delT Arte, 180S, p. 15), states 
his conviction that the weU-known bionsein the BargeUo called the Annalena 
Yisoonti and attributed to II Veoohietta, is reaUy a portrait of Oontessina 
de* Bardi, wife of Cosimo, and that it was exeonted by DonateUo from a death- 
mask 

** Now in the Bargella There has been much dispnte as to whether this 
bronze Gnpid (Persens ? Mercury ?) is a genuine sntique or a modem statue. 
M. Mtknts unhesitatingly attributes it to the last period of Donatello's life, 
when "the attempt to foUow the antique became stronger with him than 
the realistic instinct." 
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of Oar Lady in mezzo-rilievo by the hand of DonAto^ which 
is finished with so much lore and diligence, that it is scarce* 
ly possible to imagine anything better ; nor will it be read- 
ily conceived with what grace and lightness the master has 
treated the ornaments of the head, or the elegance which 
he has imparted to the vestments of this figare. Messer 
Lelio Torelli also, first auditor and secretary to the lord 
duke, a no less judicious lover of all the sciences, talents, 
and honourable vocations, than excellent as a lawyer, has a 
marble figure of the Virgin in his possession which is like- 
wise by Donatello.^ But fully to narrate the life and 
enumerate the works executed by this master, would neces- 
sitate a longer story than we have proposed to ourselves in 
writing the lives of our artists, seeing that he occupied him- 
self with so many things ; giving his attention not only to 
works of importance, of which we have spoken sufficiently 
but also to the smallest matters connected with art. He 
frequently executed the arms of families, for example, 
placing them over the chimney-pieces, or on the fronts of 
the houses of the citizens ; as may still be seen in the house 
of the Sommai, which is opposite to that of the baker, della 
Vacca, where there is a most beautiful specimen of this 
kind : " he made a chest or sarcophagus also, for the family 

** MaMelli states that we have no tiaee of either of these works. Among 
works not mentioned by Vasari bat generaUy aooredited to DonateUo may be 
mentioned the wonderful so-oslled Unano bast in the BaigeUo, the DeUyery 
of the K^ys to Peter, a relief in Soath Kensington Mnseom ; a Dead Christ 
upheld by Angels, a marble relief in the same museum ; a Feast of Herod, mar- 
ble relief in Museum of Lille; a bronae relief St Sebastian, in the oolleotion 
of BL Edouard Andr6 ; two terraHX>tta sketches for a Virgin and Child in re- 
lief, both sketohes recently aoquired from Venice, one by the Beriin Mnseom, 
one by the Bargello (see Le OaUdrU llaliane^ 1806 ) ; a FhigelUtion, bronie re- 
lief in the Louvre; an Entombment, Vienna collections; reliefs of St John 
Baptist in the GoapU collection at the Louvre, Dreyfus oolleotion and Bargello 
of Florence ; the two busts of children in the Vanchettoni church of Florence ; 
the famous Laughing Child in the MiUer collection of Vienna ; busts of the 
Christ Child 2n the collection of M. Charles Ephrnssi and M. K Andr6, ol 
F^ris ; two Qenii (oandelabram supporters) in the collection of M. K Piot, of 
Flaris. The Vanchettoni and Biiller busts have been attributed to Desiderio. 

** According to Milanesi this family (da Sommaja) became extinct in the 
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of the Martdli, in the form of a cradle of wicker-work ; 
this was intended for a tomb, and is deposited beneatli the 
church of San Lorenzo, no tombs of any kind being allowed 
to appear above, or in the church itself — ^the epitaph of that 
of Cosimo de' Medici is alone excepted, and the entrance 
even of this is placed below, like that of the others.^ It is 
said, that Simone, the brother of Donato, having prepared 
the model for the sepulchral monument of Pope Martin V., 
sent for Donato, to the end that he might see it before it 
should be cast, whereupon that master, proceeding to Bome 
accordingly, chanced to be there exactly at the time when 
the Emperor Sigismond was in the city ^ for the purpose of 
receiving the crown from Pope Eugenius IV. ; " wherefore 

Iftft oentnry ; nothiog is known rqgurding the eMatohMn mentioned, halk 
other eeontoheonB eziflting in Florenoe are attdbated to the mastec: 

MOoaLino*s ^* epitaph** may stUl be seen. The InTentocy of DonateUo'a 
property in G«ye*s Carteggio ahowB oonoluively that Donatello noTor bad a 
brother Simona C O. Perkina iiaya in hia Hiatorioal Handbook of Italian 
Sonlptnre that the Simone referred to waa either Simono di Giovanni Ohini, 
a Florentine goldsmith, or else Simone di Nanni FeEmoi, of Fieaole. Nanni di 
Banco wai not a pnpU of Donatello, as affirmed by oar author, and althoagh 
Vasari in another plaoe makea Nanni a bntt for the Jokes of DonateUo, the 
former iras no amateur and no bungler, but the son of an arohiteot and eapo^ 
maettro of the worka, and himsfllf a great soolptor, probably the most famons 
of those who immediately preoeded DonateUo— for Nanni waa somewhat the 
aenior of Donatello. He exeonted the beaatif ol mandorla of 8. M. del Fiote. 

•'In 148a 

M The relief of the DeliTory of the Keys, in the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, probably datea from this pontifioate. The Berlin Museum has a bronxe 
statuette of S. John, the marble relief oalled the Paszi Madonna, and a bronso 
bust of Lodovico Gonsaga IIL {Hrta 1450). The Ftesi Madonna, the Dreyfua 
Putto^ the South Kensington Pieid^ the bust of 8. John given by M. Gonpil 
to the Louvre, are not mentioned by Milanesi in his catalogue (1886) of Don»- 
telIo*s works, but they are all aooredited by moat oritica to that master. One 
may especiaUy note tiie oourageoua and undoubtedly Justified refusal of Mr. 
Claude PhOUps (see Jfarmiebrofui del IHnateimerUQ lialiano in L*ArehUfio 
Storico deW Arte^ Vol. L) to oredit the Santa Oeoiliaof Lord Wemyss*s oolleo- 
tion to DonateUo in spite of its long and general attribution to him by Perkina 
and other anthonL Mic Phillips says it is too faoUe in its elegance, too super- 
ficial, and too enqyty. The Madonna of Sohrolo di Bomagna, aaciibed by 
Sig. F. Axgnani of Faensa to Donatello, is said by Herr ron Fabriosy (see 
£' ArcMoio Storieo deW Arte, L, 832) to be by either A. Bossellino or one of his 
popUs. The laxge Crucifixion, with traoea of gold upon it^ now in the BaxgeUOa 
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he found himself compelled to give his attention to the 
snmptnons preparations made for that festival, which he 
did in company with his brother Simone, acquiring there- 
from much renown and very great honour. 

In the guardaroba of the Signer Guidobaldo, duke of 
XJrbino, is a most beautiful head of marble, from the hand 
of Donatello, and it is believed that this work was presented 
to the ancestors of the signer Duke> by the magnificent 
Oiuliano de' Medici, during the time of his stay at the court 
of Urbino, where were assembled a large number of dis* 
tinguished men. In effect, Donate was a master of such 
merit, and so admirable in all he did, that we may safely 
declare him to have been the first, who, by his knowledge, 
judgment, and practice, rendered the art of sculpture and 
of good design illustrious among the people of modem 
times. And he is all the more worthy of commendation, 
because in his day the antiquities now brought to light — the 
columns, triumphal arches, and vases— -had not been dis* 
covered, and excavated from the earth. Donate was, more- 
over, the principal cause of the determination taken by 
Cosimo de' Medici to bring the antiquities now in the Palazzo 
Medici to Florence : and all of which he restored with his 
own hand. He was most liberal, friendly, and courteous 
to all, being ever more careful for his friends than for him- 
self ; he attached little value to his gains, but kept what 
money he had in a basket, suspended by a cord to the roof, 
and from this all his assistants, as well as his friends took 
what they needed, without being expected to say anything 
to him. He passed his old age cheerfully, and when he be- 
came too decrepit to work longer, he was taken care of by 
Cosimo, and others of his friends. It is said, that when 
Cosimo found himself at the point of death, he left Donate 
in charge to Piero his son, who being a most careful execu- 
tor of his father's will, bestowed on him a farm in Cafag- 

is attributed to Donato by Sig. Boari {Arch, 8tor, deW Arte, YL, 16). Vaauri 
doM noi meBiio& Donatello*B Marsocoo, or Florentine lion, which long stood 
on the Binghiera of the Palaizo V eoohiO| and is now in the BargeUo. 
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giaolo, the income from which was of such amount^ that 
Donate might have liyed on it most commodioady* He 
made great rejoicings oyer this gift accordingly, consider- 
ing himself to be more than secured from the fear of dying 
of hunger by such a provision ; but he had not held the 
property a year, when he returned to Piero, restoring the 
farm to him by the proper legal forms, declaring that he 
would not have his quiet destroyed, by thinking of house- 
hold cares, and listening to the troubles and outcries of the 
farmers, who came pestering him every third day, now be- 
cause the wind had unroofed the dove-cote, then because 
his cattle had been seized for taxes, and anon because of the 
storms which had cut up his vines and fruit-trees : with all 
which he was so completely worn out and wearied, that he 
would rather perish with hunger, than be tormented by so 
many cares. Piero laughed at the simplicity of Donato^ 
and to liberate him from this grievance, he resumed posses- 
sion of the farm, (for this Donate absolutely would have 
done), but assigned him an income of equal or larger value, 
secured on the bank, and to be paid in cash; of this he 
received the due proportion every week, while he lived, an 
arrangement which rejoiced him greatiy." Thus, as the 
friend and servant of the house of Medici, Donate lived in 
cheerfulness and free from cares all the rest of his days : 
when he had attained his eighty-third year, he became para- 
lytic, and could no longer labour in any manner, whereupon 
he took to his bed, where he lay constontly, in a poor little 
house which he had in the Via del Cocomero, close to the 
nuns of San Nicold, and here, becoming worse from day to 

** VespMiano da Bistiooi, in his life of Gosimo the Elder, has the follow- 
ing passage among others relating to Donatello : ^' As DonAteUo did not go 
dressed in the manner that Cosimo wonld hare liked, the letter oansed a 
mantle and oap to be made for him, with a oape beneath the mantle ; and 
thns providing him with a new salt, he sent it to the master one morning 
that there was a festival, to the end that he might wear it on that oocasion. 
Donate wore it once or twioe, but after that he sent it to Ckisimo again, be- 
oanse, as he said, it i^peared to him to be too dainty." — VUa di Cbfimo, in 
the SpicUegium Somanum^ edited by Cardinal Mai, L, p» SU. 
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day^ and declining by degrees, he died on the 13th of De« 
oember, 1466.® He was baried in the church of San 
Lorenzo, near the tomb of Gosimo, as he had himself com- 
manded, to the end that his body might be near him when 
dead, as his spirit had been oyer near him when in life. 

The death of Donate was much regretted by his fellow- 
citizens, by the artists, and by all who had known him in 
his life, and to the end that they might do him more reyer- 
ence after death, than he had receiyed while aliye, they per- 
formed his obseqnies most honourably in the aboye-named 
church, and he was accompanied to his graye by all the 
painters, architects, sculptors, goldsmiths, and in fine, by 
nearly all the inhabitants of the city. Nor was it until a 
long time after that they ceased to compose yerses to his 
honour in different languages, and of yarious kinds ; of 
these it must suffice for us to giye the few that may be read 
below. 

But before I come to the epitaphs, I think it would not 
be amiss to relate one more anecdote of Donatello, which is 
as follows : When he had already become sick, and a short 
time only before he died, there went to see him certain per- 
sons of his kinsfolk, and after they had saluted him, as is 
customary, and condoled with him on his illness, they told 
him that it was his duty to leaye a &rm which he had in 
the territories of Prato to them, and this they begged him 
yery earnestly to do, although it was small and produced but 

••Donateno died in 1408. Hu poor Uttle hoiue, ** Catetta,'' «m on the 
corner of the Via deU* (MtoIo, when the Palano Rieoaidi (formerly Ooadft- 
gni) now stands. Hia workshop was on the Plana del Dnomoi, in the house 
at present numbered 2L In May, 1887, Florenoe celebrated the fifth oente- 
nary of I>onateUo*s birth by a grand historical oaralcade (at the same time 
that she uuTeiled the new facade of the oathedxal). This cavalcade was an 
astonishing evidence of the ^tality of the old Italian families. Downs of the 
namM of Florentine houses which occur in the pages of Vasari were to be 
found upon the programme of the day^s celebration. Albert!, Strossi, Rn- 
cellal, Bidolfi, Torrigiani, Guicciardini, Frescobaldl, Ghersrdesohe, Pacn. 
Oapponi, AltOTiti, Oerchi, Rossi, ICartelU, Peruzzi, and many others rode in 
the ranks of the procession. For a detailed account of the festival, with 11^ 
lostratioDS, see VlUuUrasikme Itaiiana, May 8, 1887. 
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a very little income. Hearing this Donato^ who showed 
good sense and rectitude in all that he did, replied thas, 
*' I cannot content yon in this matter, kinsmen, because I 
resolvo— and it appears to me reasonable— to leaye the farm 
to the countryman who has always tilled it, and who has 
bestowed great labour on it ; not to you, who, without ever 
haying done anything useful for it, or any other thing but 
thought of obtaining it, now come, with this visit of yours, 
desiring that I should leave it to you : Qo I and the Lord 
be with you/' And of a truth such relations, who have no 
affection but to their own interests, and no motive of action 
but the hope of gain, should always be treated in that man- 
ner. Donate, therefore, having caused a notary to be sum- 
moned, left the said farm to the labourer who had always 
tilled it, and who had perhaps behaved better towards hun 
in his need than those relations had done. His posses- 
sions connected with art were left to his disciples, who were 
Bertoldo, a Florentine sculptor, who imitated him pretty 
closely, as may be seen from a battle, in bronze, between 
men on horseback ; a very beautiful work, now in the 
guardaroha of the signer duke Cosimo ; Nanni d'Antonio di 
Banco, who died before him ; Bossellino, Desiderio, and 
Yellano of Padua ; but it may indeed be affirmed, that all 
those have been his disciples who, since his death, have de- 
sired to work successfully in relief. The drawings of 
Donato are extremely bold, and his designs evince a facilify 
and freedom which have no equal, as may be seen in my 
book of drawings, where I have figures clothed and naked, 
drawn by the hand of this master, with some of animals, 
which astonish all who see them; and many other extremely 
beautiful things. The portrait of Donato was executed by 
Paolo ITccello, as has been related in the life of the latter. 
The epitaphs are as follows : 

** Sonlptura H. M. a Florentinis fieri voluit Donatello, utpote 
homini, qui ei, quod jamdiu optimis artificibu8» mnltisque sieculis, 
torn nobilitatis turn nominls acquiaitnm fuerat, injoziave tempor, 
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perdiderat ipsa, ipse nnas, una yita, infinitisque operibns ooaiQ- 
latiss, restitnerit : et patrud benemerenti hajos lestitato virtutis 
palmam reportarit." * 

" Exondit nemo spinmtia mollins aera 
Vera cano : oemes marmora yiya loqni 
Grsdooram sileat prisca admirabilis eetas 

CompedibuB statnas oontinnisse Bhodon. 
Neotere namqne magis fueituit hsao Tinciila 
Istins egregias artiflou Btatnaa." 



** Qnanto con dotta mono alia scnltnra 
Gia feoer molti, or sol Donato ha fatto : 
Bendnta f ha vita a' marmi, affeoto ed atto : 
Ghe pin, se non parlar, pn6 dar natnia? " 

Donato left the world so well famished with his works, 
that we may with truth affirm, no artist to have worked 
more than he did. Finding pleasure in every branch of his 
art, he put his hand to every kind of work without con- 
sidering whether it were of little importance or high value : 
but this multifarious action of Donato in every kind of re- 
lief, whether alto, mezzo, basso, or baesissimo, was without 
doubt exceedingly serviceable to sculpture, seeing that as 
in the good times of the ancient Greeks and Romans, it was 
by the number of masters that the art was brought to per- 
fection, so it was by the vast amount of his labours that 
Donato alone sufficed to restore it to the admirable and 
perfect condition wherein we see it in our day. For this 
cause artists are more deeply indebted to him, than to any 
other man bom in modem times, for the grandeur of this 
art; since he not only rendered the difficulties of the 
art less formidable, by the immense variety of his works, 
but also because he combined, In his own person, the in- 

* In the MOanese editioii the fmirth word of the Ibnith line ii wiitten unu$y 
and the first word of the sixth line is written />alma. 
iBioadSenduto. 
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vention, jadgment, practice^ power of design, and every 
other quality that can, or ought to be, ever expected from 
the most sublime genius.' Donate was extremely bold and 
resolute, executing whatever he undertook with extraor- 
dinary facility, and constantly performing much more than 
he had promised. 

The completion of almost all his works was left to his dis- 
ciple Bertoldo, but more particularly the bronze pulpits of 
San Lorenzo, which were eventually finished in great part 
by his hand, and brought to the state in which we now see 
them in that church.*^ ® ® 

*i Piero de* Medioi had given DonateUo the right to a tomb in this chnroh, as 
we learn fiom adeecription of the aepalohree of the erypt made in 1402 by the 
Prior Piero Betti, cited by Manni The bnrial-plaoe of DonateUo waa, in 
1547, granted to the funily of the SoalandrinL 

«sM. Eng. MQnts in hia life of DonateUo divided hia career into fonr 
periods. Firet, hia period of abaolnte realism, 1410 to 1425, indading the ez- 
eoution of the statues for the Duomo and Campanile, of the Magdalen in the 
Baptistery, and perhaps of the Uuano bust (not moitioned by Vasari and now 
in the BargeUo). Second period : When, nnder the inflnenoe of Micheloazo, 
DonateUo^s enthnsiaam becomes tempered and disciplined. The third period 
includes the trip to Rome, the influence of antiquity, the execution of the 
David, the Cupid, and of the Orgsn Tribune^ The fourth period comprises the 
sojourn in Padua, the rupture with realism and increased seeking after styla 

•s DonateUo is the artists* artist The connoisseur can feel the vitality, the 
power, the fire shown by the master, but only the trained practitioner can 
wholly appreciate the skiU and knowledge which have directed this force and 
made this power manifest. If Michelangelo be the greatest genius that has 
held chisel and brush at once, DonateUo may be caUed the greatest sculptor 
of the Renaissance, since he is the genesis even of Michelangelo. To make 
the marble live was Donatello*B first care ; next by calculation, judgment, pon- 
derationto give it its utmost effect in relation to its placing and its distance. 
The result is a robustness, a sanity, a vitality, which have made his art a wdl- 
spring of inspiration to lesser men who have found room to soften and to 
change and to lessen, each after his own manner, and yet to develop into in- 
dividual masters, upon the lines laid down by the great pioneer. In his fa- 
mous visit to Bome with Bmnelleschi, DonateUo ** had eyes only for sculpt- 
ure.** The power which this concentration gave to the sculptor has been 
recognized by Vasari with an enthusiasm which makes this life one 
of the author*B best Within the lines of his own art, DonateUo gave 
the word to the sculptors of Italy. Without neglecting the art of relief, in- 
deed while excelling, aa Vasari tells us, in high, middle, and low reliel and 
whUe oounteraoting the pictorial tendencies of Ghiberti, he restored the statue 
in the round to a place of honor which it had not held since the days of the 
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I will not omit to mention, that the most learned and 
very reverend Don Vincenzo Borghini, of whom we have 
before spoken in relation to other matters, has collected 
into a large book, innumerable drawings of distinguished 
painters and sculptors, ancient as well as modem, and 
among these are two drawings on two leaves opposite to 
each other, one of which is by Donate, and the other by 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti. On these he has with much 



anoientSf ihowing himtalf as revolatioiUBt in his marreUons reaJistio atatnea 
of the Campanile and Dnomo, aa deront student of antiquity in hia medal- 
liona of tlie Medici palace and hia Amorino of the BargeUa He created the 
first great equestrian statue of the Benaiisanoe ; by his tliaeeiato reliefs he 
showed the way to Pisanello and the medallists of the quattrocento ; together 
with Miohelosao (whose important architectural part must not be underes- 
timated) he inaugurated the type of the mausoleum of the fifteenth century, 
and he added the Putto as an ever-delightfnl element to the decoratiye art of 
the epooh, or if here he was not absolutely an innorator he so developed his 
theme that he became the poet of child-lif et Hia only limitation seems to be 
in the choice of subject ; he celebrates old age, middle age, and infancy ; 
gnarled and rugged old age in his prophets, grand and sewne manhood in hia 
St. John of the Duomo, infancy in all ita phases from the roguishly timid 
babies who shrink backwards aa if frightened upon the cornice of his An- 
nunciation in Sta. Croce, through the thoughtful children of his portrait 
busts to the inspired and emaciated Ban Giomnnino of the Martelli, and 
again to Bacchanalian Putti, who girdle the pulpit of Prato in an almost de- 
lirious dance. But in all this he finds no place for women (since his Judith 
is the least satisfsotory of his statuea), and after his initial work, the Annun- 
ciation, he seemed to quite forget a certain kind of grace that is purely fem- 
inine and to baniah it from his works, readily substituting dramatic expression 
for beauty and not disdaining actual ugUness aa a factor in the production of 
the former. M. MOnti haa noted the occasional Tiolence and inequality of 
Donatello and the fact that he was the first artist who looked only at man. 
*'' The vegetable world meant nothing to him, and among the lower animals he 
modelled only the horse and the lion ** (except in such minor work as the sym- 
bols of the Eivangelista). Ghiberti and Lnca della Bobbia are profoundly im- 
bued with Christian sentiment and hold in better balance than does Donatello, 
the study of nature and the search after the ideal. They represent the fif- 
teenth-century tendency better than he does and their note is echoed in Desi- 
deriOiBosselliiio Mino, and many others from end to end of the Benaiasanoe. 
But Donatello ia the gre€U tculptor^ admired of Michelangelo, and of whom 
Cellini saya, **^ II gran DonaUUo e U maravigUo90 Jfidkdagnoh qnali aono 
igtati dua li maggior uomini dagli antiehi in giiL^ ** The great Donatello 
and the wonderful Michelangelo have been the two greateat men since the 
ancients.*' 
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jadgment inscribed the two Greek mottoa which follow ; on 
the drawing of Donate^ ^'H Aovarov Bon^apportiti," and on 
that of Michael Angelo, ''H Bwapporo^ ^wartiu/^ which in 
Latin run thns : Aut Donaius Bonarrotum exprimit $t re- 
ferty aut BofiarrottM Donatum ; and in onr language they 
mean, ^^ Either the spirit of Donate worked in Baonarroti^ 
or that of Bnonarroti first acted in Donate'' 



End of VoLim I. 
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